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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


MOSES MENDELSOHN AND JEWISH REFORM. 


Moses MeNpeELsonN, when spoken of in connexion with the 
reformed Jews, must be considered in his character of Reformer. 
As a literary man, his name is well known. He was one of those 
remarkable persons whose intellectual energy enables them to at- 
tain to eminence in spite of poverty, unfavourable circumstances, 
and infirm bodily constitution. Educated a rabbinical Jew, he had 
to overcome his own prejudices and those of Christians. But he 
gradually triumphed over all difficulties, and was at last acknow- 
ledged both by Jews and Christians to be, in some respects, one of 
the first ofhis cotemporaries. Inthis respect the Jews may apply 
to him the words in which they eulogize Moses Maimonides, “ that 
from Moses to Moses there arose not alike unto Moses.” But Men- 
delsohn is to be considered not only as a genius, but as a re- 
former. His brilliant career could not be uninfluential on his 
brethren. He shewed them that there was other knowledge 
besides that of the Talmud well worthy of their acquisition, and 
that a Jew, notwithstanding all the unjust prejudices against the 
nation, could attain and maintain high literary fame in the Chris- 
tian learned world. The fact that his most celebrated works 
were written in German, and in such German as to call forth the 
admiration and applause of Lessing, and other celebrated Ger- 
man writers of the day, naturally turned the attention of his 
brethren to that language. Before his time, German was regarded 
by the Jews as a Gentile, and therefore a profane, language. 
Hebrew was the language of the learned, and Jewish the verna- 
cular dialect of the great majority. Mendelsohn’s translation of 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms, though printed in Jewish cha- 
racters, introduced a purer dialect, and accustomed the youth 
to the diction and construction of pure German. His other 
works allured them to learn the German character, and then 
Vou. VI.—Oet, 1834. 3A 
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taught them to value European literature, which their country- 
man prized so highly, and cultivated with such success. Of 
course, there were many other Jews besides Mendelsohn, who 
were literary and scientific men, but I speak of the nation. This 
one circumstance—the introduction of German, and a taste for 
general literature—was sufficient to produce a mighty change 
amongst the Jews. In fact it was itself a revolution. An old 
fashioned rabbinical Jew in Poland still looks with horror upon the 
acquisition of Galchas Taiisch.* Anda Jew who reads epikor- 
sische biicher (epicurean books), as Christian books are called, runs 
a risk of losing ae character. The fact that Moses Mendelsohn 
broke down this one prejudice, shews incontrovertibly the weight 
of hischaracter, and the powerful influence which he exercised over 
the Jewish mind. The Jews read German, loved German litera- 
ture, and learned to esteem German authors. From that moment 
the rabbinic spell was broken. Parents wished to see their chil- 
dren little Mendelsohns ; for this, German was necessary. The 
study of German and profane literature was, therefore, preferred 
to the rabbinical writings. German history, poetry, philosophy, 
and romances were Vv vastly more agreeable to the youthful mind 
than the scholastic disputations of the Talmud and the Rabbies. 
Rashi and Kimchi, Shulchem Aruch and Zosaphoth, were laid 
on the shelf. Schiller and Wieland, Wolf and Kant, were the 
favourite books of the holy nation, ‘the kingdom of priests, the 
sons of Abraham. 

But Mendelsohn was not a reformer simply by influence. He 


was one also by intention. Such, at least, 1s the opinion of his 
brethren} Dr. Jost says :-— 


“We place Mendelsohn, notwithstanding his strict rabbinical observances, 
amongst the opposers of rabbinism. Although the most zealous rabbies 
have not been able to detect, in his Hebrew writings, the spirit of departure, 
we believe that we are fully justified in directly considering him as the author 
of the opposing system. We go even farther, and assert that this opposition 
was not a fortuitous result of his writings, and their application to the instruc- 
tion of youth; but that he was himself conscious of his purpose, and 
directed his activi ity to the object of giving to the Jewish religion another foun- 
dation from that which it was supposed to have—to spiritualize, to raise it,— 


and with it to deliver his co-religionists from darkness, and to dispel a cloud 
of preju idices.”” 





This opinion is confirmed by extracts from Mendelsohn’s 
writings. ‘Two of his sentiments are directly opposed to the whole 
rabbinic system. The one, that the nght of excommunication or 
exclusion 1s contrary to the prime object of a religious commu- 
nity. “ Every other society, ” says he, “ has the right of exclu- 


* The Jews calla popish priest, from his tonsure 


» Gallach ; and pure German, 
Galehas Taitsch, or priest's German. 


t Vol. ix. Pp. Oo. 
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sion, but not so an ecclesiastical community, for this right is con- 
trary to the great end of its existence.” This principle, of course, 
annihilates the rabbinic power of discipline. His idea of the 
nature of religion as effectually destroyed their spiritual influ- 
ence over the mind. 


“T believe,” says he in another place, “ that Judaism knows nothing of a 
revealed religion in the sense in which this is understood by Christians. The 
Israelites have a divine legislation. Laws, precepts, commands, rules of life, 
instruction in the will of God, teaching us how to conduct ourselves in order 
to attain temporal and eternal happiness, were revealed to them by Moses, in 
a wonderful and supernatural manner; but no dogmas, no saving truths, no 
general propositions. These the Eternal always reveals to us, as to all other 
men, through nature and fact—not by word or writing. Judaism acknow- 
ledges not in the miracles, proofs of eternal truths. The truths contained in 
the Scriptures do not force themselves upon the faith ; they appear, as it were, 
as a matter of course, in their naturalness, and are sooner or later (not be- 
lieved, but) known by every inquirer. Ancient Judaism has no articles of 
faith.” 


These words, though addressed to Lavater, plainly exhibit 
Mendelsohn’s mind, and contain principles directly subversive of 
the rabbinic fabric. If Judaism has no articles of faith, there ts 
of course no obligation toreceive any dogmas, much less to believe 
all the dicta of the rabbies. If the Jewish community has no 
right to exercise discipline, there is, of course, no punishment for 
the non-observance of the laws, precepts, and commands, in 
which he supposes the essence of Judaisin to consist. Mendelsohn’s 
idea of reform was the disruption of rabbinic fetters, and philoso- 
phic liberty of thought. He was himself styled the Jewish phi- 
losopher, and his highest idea was to raise his countrymen to the 
same standard. This was the natural consequence of the mode 
in which his mind had been developed. Whilst a youth, the 
Moreh Nevuchim of Maimonides, the father of the Rationalists, 
was his favourite book. He thence imbibed his leading (and most 
detestable) principle, that no dogmatic truth is to be believed on 
the evidence of Revelation, nor in fact upon any evidence, except 
that of abstract ratiocination. The study of the ancient Greek, and 
the modern French, philosophers, and familiar intercourse with 
Lessing, Abt, and Nicolai, completed his system. Outwardly he 
Was a strict rabbinical Jew—inwardly, a Gentile philosopher. 
Chat he was the author of a great change, intellectual and civil, 
cannot be denied. That he was a reformer may well be doubted. 
When a protestant speaks of a religious reform, he involuntarily 
thinks of Elijah and other Jewish worthies, who boldly stood 
lorward, determined to assert the truth, to bring their country- 
men to the service and favour of God, or to perish in the attempt. 
lhe character of religious reform recals to our minds, at the very 
least, the heroes of the sixteenth century, who entered into the 
fearful struggle with all the pomp and power of popery, and won 
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for their fellow men, the free and full possession of the word of 
God. Mendelsohn bears little or no resemblance to the mighty 
men of his own people, nor those of the Christian church. Though 
a Jew, he drank chiefly at Gentile sources. Luther, a Gentile, 
drew from the Jewish fountains of salvation. Mendelsohn en- 
deavoured to tread in the steps of Aristotle and Plato. Luther 
was a follower of Moses and the prophets. Mendelsohn inspired 
his nation with a love of philosophy and polite literature. Luther 
kindled a flame of zeal and love for the truth of God’s word.— 
In a word, Mendelsohn communicated Gentile civilization ; 
Luther preached the faith of Abraham. 

But though Mendelsohn is justly considered as the head of the 
reform party, he was not the sole agent. He lived at the begin- 
ning of the great mouvement ; and he and his nation necessarily 
felt the force of that power which has already shaken, and still 
threatens the desolation of the moral world. The Jewish nation 
had then, as it has ever had, a multitude of speculative minds, of 
no mean calibre, and of uncommon energy. Once delivered from 
rabbinic bonds, and brought within the sphere of the new im- 
pulse, they moved along with an accelerated velocity. Amongst 
these, one of the most remarkable was Hartwig Wessely, or, ac- 
cording to his Jewish name, Hertz Wesel, who was born in 1725, 
and died in 1805. He was, like Mendelsohn, originally a_rab- 
binic Jew, and observed the traditional law to the last. His 
thirst for knowledge led him to acquire the German, French, 
Danish, and Dutch languages, and to study mathematics, natural 
philosophy, geography, and history. An extraordinary power of 
writing Hebrew, both prose and poetry, secured the esteem of his 
nation, and gave him an opportunity of communicating his acquire- 
ments in a national, and therefore an unsuspected, form. The 
edict of the Emperor Joseph LI., to establish elementary schools 
amongst the Jews, first exhibited Wessely as a reformer. He 
wrote a letter to the congregation at Trieste upon the subject, 
in which he stated the importance of elementary instruction, re- 
commended the study of Hebrew grammar, and advised the post- 
poning of the Talmudic studies to a riper age. This brought 
down upon him all the weight of rabbinic indignation. The 
rabbies, who consider the Talmud as the book of books, were 
scandalized at the suspicion that it was unfit for the instruction of 
youth. He was, therefore, attacked on all sides, and the rudeness 
of the assault made him, in principle, a determined anti-rabbinist. 
It is remarkable that Wessely spent the first fifty years of his 
life in mercantile pursuits. At first, he was a book-keeper,—then 
manager of a great mercantile establishment,—and in the latter 
portion of his life, in poverty, and yet the power of his mind rose 
above all. He found time and strength to write a series of works, 
which form a new era in Hebrew composition, and have united 
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his name with that of Mendelsohn’s in the honourable appellation 
of the “ two restorers of science amongst the Jews.” Jost’s de- 
scription of the effects of their labours is very striking. He says, 
“they found the Jews without any language: they gave them 
two at once—the German and the Hebrew.” 

Amongst these early reformers, David Friedlander, a Jewish 
merchant, holds a distinguished place. Like most of his country- 
men, he found literature and study compatible with worldly busi- 
ness, and was thoroughly devoted to the promotion of what he 
considered the welfare of his nation. He was one of the first 
who translated the Jewish liturgy into German, and successfully 
combated the prejudices that then existed against such an under- 
taking. But he was not merely an author; he endeavoured to 
realize his ideas of reform. His house and his purse were alike open 
to the wants of his countrymen. He assisted promising Jewish 
youths in their studies, encouraged them by his patronage, and 
endeavoured to form them by admission to his select circle of li- 
terary friends. By his own liberality, and that of other like- 
minded Jews, an elementary free school was established at Berlin, 
of which he took the active superintendence, and which flourished 
under his care. 

The new ideas soon spread, and, in 1783, a society of learned 
Jews was formed at Konigsberg. They projected and under- 
took the publication of the first periodical that ever appeared 
amongst the Jews. It was entitled “ Measseph,” The Gatherer, 
and at once opened a new field for the exhibition of Jewish talent, 
and an organ for spreading the new opinions. It received arti- 
cles upon the abuses of Judaism, plans for reform, essays on lite- 
rature, poems, and translations, and exerted no small influence 
upon the nation. These attempts at reform were much assisted by 
the appearance of several extraordinary men amongst the Jews, in 
various parts of the world. Perreira, a Portuguese Jew, attained 
to great celebrity as interpreter at the King’s library, in Paris, 
and deserves the thanks of mankind, as being the first who suc- 
cessfully attempted the instruction of the deaf and dumb. He ex- 
hibited the effects of his labours on several pupils, and read a 

memoir on the subject before the Academy, in 1749. The Abbé 
de ’Epée has hitherto had the credit of this discovery, but the 
claims of Perreira have been vindicated by a French writer.* He 
was succeeded by a Polish Jew, named Salkind Horwitz, whose 
essay on the’amelioration of the state of the Jews received the 
prize along with those of Gregoire and Thierry. Dr. Bloch, the 
famous naturalist, and Professor Marcus Hertz were also Jews of 
the same period. All these, and many more, were instrumental, 


_ * Pallissot Memoire pour serv. a |’ Histoire de not. litt, 1805, as cited by Jost, vol 
IXy p. OY, 
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either directly or indirectly, in communicating new ideas to their 
brethren.. Their labours would in every case have eats 
great results ; but the times did still more. A new era had com 
menced ;—the Christian, or, more properly speaking, the Gentile 
civilized world had become intoxicated with the idea of reform- 
ing everything. Several writers, as Dohm and Gregoire, advo- 
cated the regeneration of the Jews, and the French Revolution 
furnished an opportunity for realizing some of their ideas. The 
Jews had been much neglected or cruelly oppressed, but now a 
new system of legislation commenced. On the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1791, the French National Assembly declared them citizens 
of France. On the 2nd of September, 1796, a similar decree was 

assed in Holland. The subsequent extension of French power 
eal the reform of the Jews in Germany. Hitherto we have 
considered the unassisted efforts of individuals; but reform soon 
got political power on its side, and thus had full scope for its de- 
velopment, and abundant opportunity to exhibit its nature and 
its intentions. Napoleon, then in the zenith of his power, soon 
perceived the spirit that was stirring in the Jewish mind, and 
conceived the plan of turning it to “his own advantage. He 
thought that the Jews, existing in considerable numbers in most 


arts. of the world, understanding all languages, possessed of 
b | 


great wealth, and endow ed with talents of a superior order, might 
prove useful allies in his plan of universal empire. He under- 
took the vast project of giving these scattered fragments a 
centre of unity in their long lost, but never forgotten, national 
council —the Sanhedrim. His idea was that all the Jews 
in the world would obey the Sanhedrim ; and that a Sanhedrin, 
whose seat was Paris, and whose appointment depended on hinm- 
self, would be governed by him. He clearly saw that with the 
old- fashioned Jews he could effect nothing. The land of their 
love was Palestine, their hope the Messiah, and God their only 
legislator. He knew that to them their religion was everything, 
and his decorations of the Legion of Honour worse than nothing, 
and an abomination. To make use of the Jews it was nec essary 
to reform them ; and he saw in the nation a large movement party, 
ready made to his hand, and willing, though upon different prin- 
ciples, to be the agents in effecting this reform. That Napoleon's 
intention was to make the decisions of the Sanhedrim the reli- 
gious law of all the Jews in the world there can be doubt. — It is 
plainly avowed in the speech of M. Mole, one of the imperial 
commissioners, when addressing the Jewish deliberative assembly, 
18th September, 1806. His words are :— 


“The purity of your law has, no doubt, been adulterated by the crowd 
of commentators, and the diversity of their opinions must have thrown 
doubts in the minds of those who read them. It will be a most important 
service conferred upon the Jewish community, to fix their belief on those peints 
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which have been submitted to you. To find in the history of Israel an assem- 
bly capable of attaining the object now in view we must go back to the great 
Sanhedrim, and it is the great Sanhedrim which his Majesty intends to convene. 
This senate, destroyed with the Temple, will rise again to enlighten the people 
it formerly governed ; although dispersed through the world, it will bring back 
the Jews to the true meaning of the law. ... The duties of the great San- 
hedrim shall be to convert into religious doctrines the answers already given by 
this assembly, and likewise those which may result from the continuance of your 
sitlings.”’* 

The reply of the Jewish president shews that he had fully 
entered into Napoleon’s intentions. He says, “THis Majesty, 
deeply impressed with the principle, that, in religious matters, 
faith is to be left to its own workings, is convinced that our 
answers, however satisfactory to him, were insufficient; that it 
was necessary that all the synagogues of France and Italy should 
adopt and adhere to them, and they should become rules of faith 
for all the Jewish congregations of the western world.” It was 


‘not for the Jews of France only, but of the world, that the 


emperor intended his Sanhedrim; and therefore when a member 
expressed his opimon of the impropriety of sending the pro- 
clamation into the countries at war with France, his opinion was 
overruled, and it was determined to send it to all the Jews of 
Europe. On the 9th of February, 1807, the Sanhedrim was 
opened. The answers of the deliberative assembly were sanc- 
tioned, and a plan of reform adopted exactly suited to the 
emperor’s purpose. ‘The Jews, and even the rabbies, were to be 
governed by consistories, who of course were to be governed by 
Napoleon. Art. xil. of this plan defines the duties of the con- 
sistories :—“ The functions of the consistory shall be, Ist, to see 
that the rabbies do not, either in public or private, give any in- 
structions or explanations of the law in contradiction to the answers 
of the assembly confirmed by the decision of the great Sanhedrim.” 
Art. xxii—“ The functions of the rabbies are, Ist, to teach 
religion ; 2nd, to inculcate the doctrines contained in the decisions 
of the great Sanhedrim; 4th, to represent military service 
to the Israelites as a sacred duty, and to declare to them, 
that while they are engaged in it, the law exempts them from the 
practices which might be incompatible with it.” Art. xxii. fixes 
the salaries of the rabbies. 

It is almost inconceivable that any Jew could approve, much 
ess praise, this system of spiritual tyranny, imposed by a Gentile 
despot. Yet Jost says, “The effects of these deliberations, to 
which the emperor gave his assent, were peculiarly beneficial.” 
The worldly advantage seems to have made him insensible of the 
degrading slavery of mind which it endeavoured to establish. 
As a proof of the benefit, he tells us, “ that two years after the 


er e . ea ‘ _. ~ 
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reform, there were, in France, 1232 Jewish landed proprietors, 
797 persons in military service, 2360 mechanics, and 250 manu- 
facturers. Abraham Cohezna received the order of the Iron 
Crown, and three Jewish military officers the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour.” And this was a compensation for the loss of re. 
ligious liberty, which was clearly at an end. No rabbi was 
allowed to teach any thing contrary to the decisions of the San- 
hedrim, most of which were decided departures from the code of 
rabbinic law. There can be no doubt that, from the moment 
when this reform became law, five-sixths of the Jewish popula- 
lation, still conscientious believers in rabbinic law, were robbed 
of their religious rights. Neither mind nor body was free. The 
rabbies were commanded to teach military obligation, which 
they did not believe; and the unfortunate Jewish youths were 
dragged from the bosoms of their families, victims of a military 
conscription, sanctioned by the Sanhedrim. It is only another 
proof of the spirit of liberalism. To spread his own opinions, 
no matter how, is the liberal’s idea of liberty: to force them, vi 
et armis, down the throats of his countrymen, his notion of 
reform. And to effect this he is ready to be citizen in a republic, 
or slave to a despot. We must, however, do justice in this 
matter to Napoleon. He desired to reform or remodel a religious 
community for his own purposes ; but even he felt the indecency 
of legislating to a religious body to which he did not belong. 
He thought it necessary, at least, to preserve an appearance of 
permitting this body to reform themselves. Liberalism has 
advanced since his time. It has lost even the delicacy of the 
revolutionary soldier, and feels it unnecessary to preserve even 
the show of respecting the nghts of conscience. 

In the French kingdom of Westphalia, a similar scene was 
acted. Israel Jacobson, a man whom the Jewish nation must 
ever venerate, even though they differ from his opinions, had for 
rears laboured in private in the cause of reform. He was an 
fae upright, benevolent man, and had already founded and 
endowed a school from his own resources. When the kingdom 
of Westphalia was erected, he had the ear of the government, 
and was thus enabled to reform on a larger scale. A Jewish 
consistory was established on the French plan of dictating both 
to rabbies and people. Elementary schools were established to 
educate the children as useful members of the state, and a 
seminary for schoolmasters erected, all under the control of the 
consistory and the government. Here we must again express our 
surprise, how Jews, whose forefathers had so cruelly suftered 
in seeing their children educated by force as Christians, should 
ever call in the arm of government to effect a reform in education. 
Exclaiming against the yoke of the rabbins, they imposed 4 
more dreadful bondage; for the last and worst bondage of 4 
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enslaved people, is the suffering any government to interfere with 
the education of their children. In Westphalia the public worship 
was reformed also. Jacobson, with his accustomed liberality, 
built a temple at Seesen, at his own expense, furnished 1 with 
an organ, formed a choir of the school children, and introduced 
the custom of regularly preaching in German. This was the 
first time since the destruction of the Temple that instrumental 
music was introduced into Jewish worship. The rabbinic Jews 
regard the playing upon instruments as a work, and therefore a 
desecration of the Sabbath. On the occasion of the Hamburg 
reform, most of the rabbies in Europe decided that it was con- 
trary to the law, and would not allow even a Gentile organist, as 
was proposed. But the reformed Jews had renounced the 
rabbinical principle, and hailed this change with enthusiasm. 
Temples were subsequently erected at Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, 
&e., and German preaching promises to become general. Klug 
and Solomon at Hamburg, Cohen and the two Averbachs at 
Berlin, have already distinguished themselves as preachers. 

The progress of reform was, however, retarded by the constancy 
of the rabbinic Jews. The fall of the French power left it to its 
own resources. Many of the reformed Jews, with whom the 
writer of these pages has conversed, seem to think that the 
first movers went too far. The Catechisms published all ascribe 
some authority to the traditional law. But the truth is, they 
have as yet adopted no decided system either of doctrine or 
ecclesiastical discipline. If they remain true to the principles of 
Mendelsohn, they must ever remain a disjointed body, unless 
forced into unity by some despotic legislation. The total results 
of all that has been done may be considered, Ist, with regard to 
the effect on religious opinion; 2nd, the practical effects upon 
the nation. That we may not misrepresent the former, we will 
give Jost’s view, as contained in his History, so often referred to 


already. He says— 


“Although no system has been formed, we think that we have perceived 
amongst thinking Jews a general adoption of the following principles :—All 
agree that the Jews are no longer a chosen people, in the hitherto received 
sense, and look upon expressions of this nature, in the liturgy only, as an old 
lorm. They, however, assert, that the Holy Scriptures are the only source of 
a true religion, capable of standing the test of reason. They remain strangers 
to the doctrines of Christianity, and no one believes that a confession of the 
Christian faith, free from hypocrisy, is possible, unless in those who have 
been convinced by education and custom. This pure religion consists in the 
enh that a supernatural revelation had been made to the forefathers of 
aan — and the prophets ; consequently, in the belief that there is 
Teortreeenl hn the instruction of man God has made known, through human 
Sih tee a ality, that He is the moral Governor of the world, and that His 
Thi : pon men, valuing and retributing according to their moral worth. 

» presupposes the immortality of the soul. The moral code of Scripture 
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is looked, upon as the only true one, in so far as it agrees with principles 
generally to be acknowledged. It therefore requires, not only a moral 
life, but one based upon religious principle, and not on worldly philosophy, 
Every thing that appears to militate against this is rejected, and every passage 
of Scripture that appears hostile is explained from the circumstances of the 
times: as, for instance, the evil deeds of the patriarchs ; and the same expe- 
dient was also applied to the miracles, which some explained away altogether; 
others endeavoured to explain on natural principles; but this system never 
became general... .. . As to the ceremonial laws, no clear opinion has been 
expressed, but every one agreed with Mendelsohn, that they were only the 


shell that enveloped the kernel. In the course of sifting the huge mass of 


rabbinic additions, a distinction was soon made between essential and non- 
essential. As the Divine origin of the Mosaic legislation could not be denied 
without the absolute overthrow of Judaism, all unauthoritative additions were 
rejected ; and a conviction was formed, that the majority of the laws still in 
force were not applied in the sense of the legislator, as they belonged to the 
Holy Land, and in other lands could not be exactly observed ; that in strange 
countries many duties of another kind, as military service, and such like, must 
arise, and that, until the unknown period of the restoration of the Israelite mo- 
narchy by the expected Messiah, such laws only were to be observed as were 
necessary for preserving the essence of religion, or were useful for forming the 
congregations into a pious ecclesiastical community, without interfering with 
the existing relations of life, and intellectual improvement. In this Way the 
religion remained orthodox, though not in the sense of the rabbies.”’ 


Such is their own account of their religious opinions. The 
reader need hardly be reminded, that they are little better than 
Rationalism. As to the practical effects, in so far as they have 
delivered the Jews from oppression and contumely, I rejoice in 
them; but as I look forward to a greater destiny for the Jews 
than that promised by reform, [ cannot forget that reform has 
unjudaized all its disciples. 

Ist, Old Jewish manners have passed away. There 1s in the 
dress, ‘the manners, and the domestic economy of the rabbinic Jew, 
the holy tinge of a sacred antiquity. The reformed Jews appear 
as well-educated and accomplished Gentiles. Secondly, Jewish 
education has well nigh vanished. The catechisms used in the 
elementary schools are but poor substitutes for the thorough 
course of rabbinic training to which their forefathers were sub- 
jected. The reform school will never produce a Kimchi nora 
Joseph Karo. Thirdly, their national language has been deposed 


from its place. Hebrew is, to the rabbinic Jew, half a mother 


tongue. Accustomed to it from childhood, they wrote it with 
facility, and, as far as the genius of the language i is concerned, 
with elegance. It was their learned language, their medium of 
acquiring and communicating knowledge. It was a holy and 
reverend relic of their past greatness, and the token of their 
nationality. The reformed Jews speak, and write, and study i0 
the languave of the country where they reside. With them 
Latin and Greek stands quite as high as Hebrew. Fourthly, 
they hive renounced the , of their forefathers. They have 
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become citizens of the countries where they reside. A Jew, 
born in France, considers himself a Frenchman. In short, 
reform, wherever it has prevailed, has robbed the Jews of their 
holy nationality, and sunk them to the level of a common-place 
religious sect. I rejoice to think that the Jewish books, the 
writings of Moses and the prophets, cannot be reformed, that 
they still remain the same. Men may strive as they please 
to reverse the destinies of Heaven, but the Divine word and will 
shall be accomplished. Reformers may say, “ We will be as the 
heathen,” but still “ The people shall dwell alone, and shall not 
be numbered amongst the nations.” M. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
Second Class. — ANGLO-SAXON SPECIMENS, 
NO. VL—DEFINITIONS—DALLAWAY’S DISCOURSES. 

To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir,—Before I proceed further with the series of essays on the 
Christian Architecture of the Middle Ages, it will be expedient, 
and even essential to the ends of precision and historical accu- 
racy, to explain the real meaning and import of words and plirases 
which have been, or may hereafter be, employed in our descrip- 
tions. Persons who have either sought amusement or mforma- 
tion in the volumes and detached essays which have been 
published by Grose, Bentham, Warton, Warburton, Milner, 
Carter, King, or even many of the writers of the present time, 
ust have observed the contradictory and vague manner in which 
the most familiar and popular words have been employed.* 
Hence the tyro in architectural science, and the student in 
archeology, are often at a loss not only to understand the mean- 
ing of authors, but unfortunately either come to erroneous con- 
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*“ The first requisite for the better illustration of this subject is, that those persons 


who treat of it should come to a right understanding, and agree in the use of the 
same terms for conveying the same ideas relative to it. In proof of the confusion 
which still prevails on this subject among men who are most conversant with it, I 
way refer to these Essays,” (Essays on Gothie Architecture, by Warton, Bentham, 
Grose, and Milner, 8vo, 3rd edit. 1808,) “in one of which, the celebrated Cathedral 
m Salisbury is declared to be not properly a Gothie structure, while in two others 
‘tls as positively asserted to be entirely Gothic.” Such are the remarks of the Rev. 
J. Milner, in a letter published in the volume of Essays here referred to, and the 
authors alluded to are Warton, Bentham, and Grose. ‘The first, who acknowledges 
"i 9 A little acquainted with the terms and principles of architecture,” 
candies ae confused language pure Lhe style which succeeded the Saxon, was 

solute Grothic, or Gothic simply so called, but a sort of Gothie- Saron, in 


which , a ° ‘ ; : ° . . 
fi the pure Savon began to receive some tincture of the Suracex fashion. In this 
Ye ts Salisbury Cathedral.” 
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clusions, or give up the study in despair, Perspicuity of lan- 
guage, precision in ideas, and in the modes of explaining them, 
are essentials of good writing; and unless these can be com- 
manded, a person should never dare to undertake the arduous and 
honoured task of authorship. Yet how lamentably few are there 
entitled to this distinction, especially in the classes of archeolo- 
gists and architectural antiquaries. In looking through the nu- 
merous volumes of the excellent Gentleman’s Magazine and the 
Archeologia, we see too many specimens of unintelligible writing 
on subjects of architectural antiquities. Perhaps there is nota 
stronger example of it in the whole range of essayists on “ Gothic 
Architecture,” than in a work of the late Rev. James Dallaway, 
With what is commonly termed a liberal classical education, 
this lamented, and, in many ways, learned person, had the best 
opportunities of acquiring an extensive and intimate knowledge 
of the subject, by foreign and home travels, by searching records, 
and by studying all the writers of our own and other countries. 
As far back as the year 1800, he wrote and published a large 
octavo volume, intituled, “ Anecdotes of the Arts in England,” 
about one-third of which was appropriated to architecture. That 
essay was enlarged by some additional paragraphs and tables, 
and re-published in a royal octavo volume, in 1806, under the title 
of “ Observations on English Architecture.” In the year 1833, 
the author re-published the work, with some variations, and witlr 
a new title,—viz., “ A Series of Discourses upon Architecture in 
England, from the Norman Era to the close of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.” Had these “ Discourses” fulfilled the promise 
of their title, and done justice to the subject, we should have been 
provided with the very manual which we want; but such a work 
is still a desideratum in the English language, and, it is believed, 
in ali others. During thirty-three years, 1. e., from the time of 
publishing the first essay to that of the last, it may be —- 
inferred that the author had ample time to revise, amend, and, 
indeed, render as nearly perfect as human judgment is capable, 
every part of his volume. Where there is a disposition to examine 
and speak of the works of other authors with overweening severity, 
we have a right to expect some degree of excellence—a higher 
style of execution than common, in the writer himself; but a 
comparison of the three works, and a careful examination of the 
last, justify the conviction that Mr. Dallaway was not in the 
habit of criticising, or fastidiously analyzing, his own writings, 
and that he did not take the trouble of reading his own essays of 
1800, in 1833, with a view to render them more explicit and 
grammatically correct, more useful and valuable in facts, or more 
perfect in all the essentials of history, science, and art. It may 
safely be said that there is not a treatise on architectural antiqul- 
ties so entirely unsatisfactory as the recent volume by that gentle- 
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man. It resembles rather the common-place-book of a desultory 
reader, than the discriminating and critical production of a 
veteran author of so much real learning and taste as Mr. Dal- 
laway. Its errors of spelling, of dates, and of measurements, are 
innumerable. Ina series of essays, immediately devoted to the 
Christian Architecture of the Middle Ages, it is proper to warn 
the young student of the real character of the volume referred to, 
because its author has deservedly attained distinction in the lite- 
rary world, and his book may consequently mislead persons who 
have not had opportunities of studying the subject deeply or ex- 
tensively. In this volume the reader does not meet with definite 
and precise terms ; hence Saxon, Norman, Gothic, and other fa- 
miliar words are often indiscriminately used. We seek in vain for 
clear and plain explanations when one class or style of architec- 
tural design commenced or ended—what are its distinguishing 
features and details. Although Mr. Dallaway disapproves of the 
word Christian, as applied to the monastic architecture of the 
middle ages, he fails to define or explain the meaning of Gothic. 
Let us extract two or three passages, to exemplify the author's 
writings, and partly justify these remarks :—“ Our Saxon proge- 
nitors, from their intercourse with Rome upon ecclesiastical 
concerns, adopted, with however rude an imitation, the Roman 
plan of churches.” (Ina previous passage, these are described 
as Basilicee, “ in the plan of the Greek ce//a,in the hypethral 
temples.”) ‘ We have, likewise, a fair presumption that many 
temples and palaces of the Romans remained in that period, at least, 
undemolished in Britain. The western fronts of their churches” 
[Whose ?] “had a portico, or ambulatory, and the eastern 
was semicircular, and resembled the tribune in Roman basilice. 
The principal door-case was formed by pilasters with sculptured 
capitals; and the semicircular head of the arch, above the 
square of the door, which contained bas-reliefs, was encircled by 
mouldings of great variety, imitated, with imperfect success, from 
many then existing at Rome, and not without great probability, 
in England. These mouldings have been more particularly 
specified and classed as the indented, the zig-zag, like the Ktruscan 
scroll, the embattled fret, the beak-head, the nail-head, and, 
upon the capitals, the pouch, or semicircular drop moulding, the 
small squares, some alternately deeper than others, and the 
flourished, with small beads, usually on the capitals of pilasters. 
lhe latest device, which became common just before the Sazon 
style was abandoned, was a carving round the heads of arches, 
like trellis placed in broad lozenges, and considerably projecting.” 
He then refers to King’s “ Munimenta Antiqua,” vol. iv. p. 240, 
as containing the most “satisfactory classification of the un- 
doubted Saxon style,” among which the ruins of Malmesbury 
Abbey,—i. ec. the church,—are referred to as “retaining the 
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most elaborate plan of Saxon ornament, which partakes of 


Etruscan design, being a guilloche inclosing bas-reliefs.” If 
the reader can understand the meaning of these words in com- 
bination, and comprehend what is intended by “plan of 8 Saxon 
ornament,” “ Etruscan design, where the guilloche is placed,” and 
what it is, —how “ carving round the heads of arches,” Xc., is 
calculated to mark the Savon style,—what is meant by “ capitals, 
the pouch, or semicircular drop moulding; the flourished with 
small beads,” his sagacity or powers of perception are far 
beyond mine. Again, after noticing the churches of St. Stephen, 
Vienna; St. Denis, near Paris ; Coutance and Bayeux, he 
says, “ these exhibit prodigies of sublimity, lightness, and 
patience of the constructors.—The western front of their churches 
(the Saxons) had a portico or ambulatory. —The church of Bar- 
treston, Kent, of the first period, between 598 and 872.—The 
church of Canterbury was three times burned before the most 
ancient part of the present structure.—The centre, or nave, 
was highest in most of the great churches, and had breadth 
scarcely less than the span “of the pier-arches. The Saxon 
abbots were always succeeded by Normans. Their chief am- 
bition seems to have been that of entirely superseding the 
former architecture.—Decorative particles were sparingly used 
in the lancet style.” These are a few passages from the eauly 
pages of the volume, and I dare own that I cannot understand 
them, nor many others in the same work; and yet I have 
devoted some years to the study of architectural antiquities, 
and have endeavoured to acquire some precise knowledge 
respecting their general history, their individual members, 
and the language that ought to be used in speaking or writing 
about them. I have thought it necessary to say thus much 
about * Discourses on Architecture,” ” and now proceed to offer 
some remarks on the words which frequently occur in dissertations 
on the architecture of the middle ages.* The buildings gene- 
rally called, by way of pre- -eminence, classical, are classed 
under the two distinet generic terms Grecian and Roman, whilst 
those that belonged to, or which originated in other nations, 
and in remote ages, are called by a name indicative of their 
birth-place or era. ‘The Egyptian architecture has its ‘ local 
habitation and name ;” so has the Indian and the Moresque; 


and the classical is divided into five orders, as explanatory of 
so many varieties in the forms, ornaments, and peculiarities o 


columns, with their corresponding accomp vaniments. 


ee -_— _-_— —— —_—_ —- ———- —_— _ ee - -- 


* It isonly due to Mr. Britton to mention, with the praise which it deserves, his 
own Dictionary of Terms, List of Churches, Tombs, Fonts, &ec., in his ‘ Chrono 
logical History of Ancient Architecture,” in one vol. 4to, with numerous beautilu! 
engravings.— Ep 
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Many terms have been and still are used by different au- 
thors to mark the varieties of the Christian architecture of the 
middle ages ; but, unfortunately, most of their terms are so 
indiscriminatingly applied, even by writers of learning and ex- 
perience, that they fail to convey any definite ideas. Gothic, 
Saxon, Norman, and English, are used adjectively, and intended 
to denote distinct, different, and dissimilar styles, or peculiarities 
of buildings ; and certainly each term should have its own and 
exclusive import. In writings of classical architecture, the 

hrases Grecian-Doric, Grecian-lonic, and Grecian-Corinthian, 
indicate clearly and plainly the respective styles, or orders of 
each, and the writer and reader proceed with confidence and 
mutual satisfaction; but when an author uses the common terms 
of Saxon, Norman, or Gothic architecture, however accurate and 
careful he may be in his phraseology, he will not be immediately 
undersiood. For when we see that Bentham—the most dis- 
criminating of all the writers—Grose, King, Carter, Gough, the 
Lysons, and even Milner, confound, and often misapply, these 
words, it is not surprising that uncertainty and ambiguity 
prevail, 

[In previous pages of this Magazine, I have had opportunities 
of pointing out, and clearly shewing some curious examples of 
Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon architecture, and shall proceed 
to exhibit and define the characteristics of Anglo-Norman, or the 
real Norman, and the successive varieties of the Pointed style. 
In these essays, I intend to use the terms Christian architecture, 
for the genus, and for the species shall employ Anglo-Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Pointed. These words will embrace 
the prominent and great divisions of the architecture of the 
middle ages; but it will be necessary to subdivide the last 
species,—the Pointed,—into three orders or eras, each of which 
is marked by various forms in the arches, and by equaliy marked 
distinctions in door-ways, windows, buttresses, pinnacles, para- 
pets, and the other different members of a church. 

The engraving in the present Number, of the ruins of the 
Priory Church of St. Botolph, at Colchester, Essex, is brought 
forward in this place, as displaying an unique specimen of 
Christian architecture, in its general design, its detailed orna- 
mental parts, and in its materials. Indeed, this fragment of a 
once spacious edifice is so singular and interesting, in my estl- 
mation, that L propose to visit it once more, after an absence of 
twenty years, and communicate the result of an examination and 
diligent inquiry to my readers, in an ensuing Number of the 
British Magazine. 


J. B. 


September 15, 1854. 
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ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
CHURCH AND PARISH BOOKS OF DARTINGTON, DEVONSHIRE, 
( Concluded from p. 270.) 
1574. 
(Church plate and vestments sold. | 
Recd of Mr. Savery for the challes, ii)’. 


Recd of Mr. Trevor for a cope of Beal ‘vellvett, with a pere of 


vestments of the same, xx". 
1577. 


Itm pd for tekyn downe of the roodlofte and Pgs up of 


two dores to cherch and for tremmynge it up again, viij*. 


Itm pd to Thomas Cleave for makynge the communion table and 
the synggers’ decers, xiij*. ill)", 


oe Itm pd to the constable to the byldying of a house, the castell of 
ai 


Castle. Exeter, i)". 
Itm pd to a letter patten to the byldyng a cherche in Bath, xvi". 
It pd for a pownd of gownpowder xviij*. a match for the callivers ij’, 
Itm pd to the Justiss to the treynyng of the soldiers at Whetsintud, 
vij*. vily’. 
i flag. 
Itm pd for four silke strapes to hange the flacke, iii)’. . 


It pd for powder and matche against my Lords commanded Totnes, 
viij®. 


[ Besides these, there are annual charges for ammunition and repairs 
of parish arms, which I have omitted. | 
Pd to the Regester for lacking Byshopp Jeulls book, iiij*. 
Ttm pd to James Farwell for hay enge Byshopp Jules boot, vii" 
-Itm pd to John Skener for weryynge of the Hatt, ij’. 


Quere. Itm pd the charge of three of the four appe red be ‘fore the Com- 
myssyoner for the weryng of Hatts . xx". 
1579. 


Ttm pd the xxxv. of | Apryil to the Constable at the traynynge 
of the soulders at Totnes, vij". viij". 


Itm pd to the putty inge in of Wyllim Huxham in to the Maudlyinge 
house of Totnes, xvi". viij'. 


Itm pd to the constable to the se ttyinge fourth of the soulders in to 
Ireland, xxxv* 


Itm bd toa powre scholar of Oxford, xij*. 
[Several small sums are given to poor scholars of Oxford anid 
Cambridge about this time. | 


It pd for a booke set out consernynge the earthquake, viij’. 


Itm pd to Edward Pettford for the charges he stood upon the 
callyver, vij*. 


q. Ahee 
Itm pd to the placyng of Alse Yeven in the 
Tingmouth, 


lazar house a! 
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Itm pd to Walter Wyndrat for Ryddynge to Tingmouth to know 
whether Alse Yeven might be playsed there, xij‘. 
Itmpayd for the Pryssoners in Torkye, xij". 

1583. 

Itm pd the Warden and on of the Sidesmen and the Parsons 
chardge at a courte holden at Ubbourough, viij'. 

It pd to the Haven of Porsmothe, xij". 

Itm pd for a Cathechisme booke, vi‘, 

Pd for the mayntenance of Wilmot Huxham in the Aspital house 
of Totnes this yer, Xxxiiij*. ij". 

Itm pd to the constable to the carryinge of the Pyrats to the 
gyle, vi". 

Itm pd for measurements of the Skyllying Stolle, xij*. 

Itm pd to Mr. Sparrowe for Geneva, xiij*. iiij'. 

Itm pd to the constables dener when the muster was at Totnes for 
Ireland, xij’. 


Itm pd to the paynters for makyng of the ten commandments, 
lij*. iiij*. 

Itm payd for the communion book, vij*. 

Itm pd for a Tennen Pott for the commynyen table, xvi‘. 

Itm pd for makyn cleane of the Corslett, xij*. 

Itm pd for a nue Corslett for the paryshe, xxxiij*. iiij*. 

Itm pd for foure girdles, vi’. 

morion. 

' — pd for the scowerying of mourrynge, xiij’, and tow newe strapes 
or nym, 


Itm pd for trying one of the armoure, xi*. 
Itm spent for the Constable and the solderes at the ffyrst moster 
before the Justisse, vi'. ij*. 
L584, 
Itm pd for the charge of tow of the foure men and the parson 
at a courte of enquere for square capes* at Totnes, iiij*. 
Itm pd to the towne of Nansoche, ij*. 
Itm pd towards the soulders goinge to Flanders, xx". 
1586. 
Itm pd to a collection to a scho house in London, xvj'. 


[Here several charges for swords, daggers, bows and sheaves of 
arrows, and the calliver, gunpowder, shot, &c. | 


Itm to makyng of a becon and the house to the becon,+ v*. iij’. 
1587, 


[Now charges for putting the parish armour in order, scouring 
and cleaning, and repairing the bulwarks at Blackpool. | 


Itm pd the fyrst trene daye for the solders, iij*. ij*. 
Itm pd to Sir John Gylberd, xxvj". 


eects 


. "ne + ° o 
Se It Was 1n this year that Beal objected to the cornered caps worn by the clergy. 
See Life of W hitgift—Strype, p- YR). 
+ There is a conical hill in the parish called Yarner Beacon. 


Vou. Vi.—Ocet. 1834. 3¢ 
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Itm pd to a collectyon for a marchentman that had lost his goods at 

sea by pyratts, xij". 
1588. 

[Many more charges for ammunition and putting the armour 
in order and making bullets for the pshe muskitt. | 

Itm pd to Sir John Gilbart for settyng forth of the soulders, 
wie! 

Itm pd more to the solders, iiij’. vj*. 


Itm pd more to Sir John Clarcke, xij‘. 
Itm pd more for settyng forth the Irland soalder, xj*. ilij*. 


near Torbay. 


Armada. 


Itm pd for eight soulders wagges when they went to Gamptonwar- 


bergh with Sir John, 
Itm pd to Robt, Samson for lond of his mare for the soulders to 


ride to Exeter, xij*. 

Recd backe agayne of Sir John Gilbard of the money that was 
payd to the settyng forth of solders to London , x’. *. x". 

Pd out for the settyng forth of a solder for the flete, ij*. iii". 

Itm payd for a payre of showes, a serke, and a peare of stokenes 
for the Spaniard, iij* ix*. 

Itm pd for the makynge of the stillyng stolle and the butts, ij*. vj". 

Itm pd for kyllyng of and berying dogges, x". 


1591. 
[There seems to have been a great sickness in the parish. | 


Quere, 


s 


(Rev. Griffen Jones. 

Itm pd to Mr. Parson when the seckness was, Parsnage to kepe his 
house for feare of the infection, xvj*. 

Itm pd for the marsurements of the butts and the stilling stole, 
i. 9T". 

Itm pd to Edw‘. Biachford for makyng of the parsons grave, v". 

Ist poor- Itm pd for the charge of y® warden and the 4 men wyth other of 
re. the Pyshnors when the rat was made for the Pyshe . xj*. 


firebecon. Itm pd towards makyng of a house at Brent Hill for the watch- 


man, xij". . 
Itm pd to the Rynggers to the psons buryall, xiiij*, 
1595. 

Many more entries for musters, purchase of munition, pay 
of soldiers, &c.; repairing a block house at Blackpool ; new muskets, 
head-pieces, swords, daggers, &c.] 

Itm pd to Gregory Yeard for wheppyng of dogges, vj". . 

Itm spent upon a Bowyer that had a comyssion for showtting, 
ij’. vilj*. 

Itm spent more upon the Bowyer for exercise of showting, xv)". 

Itm pd to the trened soldiers when they treyned at Ratteric before 
Mr. Semers, Levetenant, for 12 of them 8", a daye for 2 days in 
february . xvj". 

1599. [Many soldiers sent off to Ireland. | 
Itm pd unto the xij trened soldiers in part of there service upon the 


bent of comynge of the Spanyards . x*. pr day, x'. viij*. 
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1600. 
Itm pd for a littel Iron to holde the oure glasse that standeth 
upon the pulpit . xvj*. 
A sword, with a basket hilt, girdles, hangings, and bandelers. 
More soldiers sent to Ireland. 
Itm pd for a brefe towards the releve of the burnyng of the towne 
off Bassingstocke, xij*. 
Itm pd for 3 fir bords with framyng and payntyng the 10 Com- 
mandments and Quene’s arms there in the cherche. 
1605. 
Itm pd for a booke for y® pyshe called the Cannones, xx‘. 
Itm pd for a booke of prayer for the safe delivery of the kinge in 
tyme of confederacy and treson, xv‘. 
Itm pd for a quisson for the pulpit, viij’. 
Pd for settyng up the styllin stole, iij*. iiij*. 
Itm pd to carry back agayne the Bybell that was misbeliked by the 
parson. 
1610. 
Itm pd for a booke of Harddyng and Joyle for y* pyshe to 
lye in y® church, xxx", 
1619. 
Itm pd to Robert Slidster for ffurses and other necessaries to 
newe make our beacon, 4°, 4°. 
1626. 
It pd for makyng of the cucking stoole, 8*. 
] 63 l ’ Hungary. 


It pd towards the ransoming of a. manne out of Oungerae by 
the request of my Lord Bishopps letter, 0. 1*. 0. 
1639. 
Payd Nicholas Townsend for settyng up the sentences of Scripture 
in the church, 0.3.0. 
Pd William Downe with the consent of the parryshioners towards 
the redemption of his Sonne out of Turkey, 0. 4. 0. 
1656. 
Pd to Will". Scarell for the new building of the castle and seats of 
Judicature, 1.7. 6. 
1662. 
Pd for two bookes, one for the prson one for the clerck, l'. 1 . 6. 
Pd for the dinner the first visitation court, 5°. 
Pd for two surples, one for the prson one for the clerk, 4! . 5* . 0. 





The baronial or manor house of Dartington has been a place of 
considerable consequence from the time of the Conquest, when the 
king granted it to William of Falaise, who is said to have lived there. 
It subsequently became the residence of the Martyns, Lords Camois, 
the Lords Audlegh, Hollands, Dukes of Exeter, and finally, by 
exchange, Ist of Elizabeth, came into tbe hands of Sir Arthur Cham- 
pernowne, whose mother had been preceptress to that Queen, and in 
whose family it has continued to this day. 
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The fabric, as left, after great alterations and additions in the reign 
of Richard IL., consisted of two quadrangles; these were separated 
from each other by the great hall, buttery, kitchen, and other offices, 
Of the interior and smaller quadrangle, containing the state apartments, 
nothing except the foundations and one very thick wall, with the 
openings of seven or eight windows, now remains, The hall, 70 feet 
by 40, was unroofed about 20 years ago. The outer quadrangle 
is nearly perfect; its area is little less than an acre. 


The church, which stands within a few feet of the house, and. 


is almost at the extremity of the parish, was doubtless so placed 
for the convenience of the Lord. This also is evidently the architec- 
ture of the fourteenth century. 

Some large masses of masonry, which were found three or four feet 
below the surface in the church-yard, are probably the remains of a 
more ancient structure. Within my own memory, some fragments of 
a female figure in coloured glass existed in the ‘great window of the 
chancel. She was in a kneeling posture, and the following words, in 
old characters, were quite legible at the bottom of the picture — 


duches of Excest and sustur to owr ee ee 
for the sowle of Thomas her son ne Te ee 
Chydryne to the forsayd noble. bien waeee 


Of the armonial bearings of Holland D. of Exeter—viz., the royal 
arms with a ducal coronet surmounted by a portcullis—two or three 
shields are now tolerably perfect between the tracery of the east 
window; in one of these they are quartered, I believe, with the bear- 
ings of St. Leger or Mortimer. R. H. F. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM LAW BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sik,—Some time since (vol. iii. p. 650,) [ sent you a letter, consisting 
of a few notices and extracts from old law reports, as calculated to 
throw light on times and manners now gone by : the present letter is 
from the same sources, and written with the same view. 

To those who have paid any attention to our ancient domestic 
architecture, it must be familiar that, in many of our towns, houses 
now, or which have been, inns, present very valuable specimens in 
that branch of antiquity, It is easy to discern why this is the case 
inns at all times would require to ‘be of greater extent than moet 
other houses, and were not often diverted from their original use, 
for which, of course, they were more fit than for any other. The 
George, at Glastonbury; the Angel, at Grantham; the Crown, at 
Rochester; the house formerly the George, at Salisbury ; that called 
the New Inn, at Sherborne, and very many others, ‘shew remains 
of antiquity, some of great magnificence, Part of the interior of 
the Crown, at Roc hester, is as old as the latter end of the twelfth 
century, and though T have no proof that it was then used as an inn, 
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it certainly was so a century later. It is, however, of other matters, 
as connected with inns, that I mean to speak. 

A practice appears to have arisen towards the end of the sixteenth 
or the beginning of the seventeenth century, for any one who was 
about to build an inn, to apply to the crown fora licence. The 
cause may have been, that as inns were then more frequented than 
formerly (as I shall shew presently), and consequently increased in 
number, they became nuisances, and as such were frequently in- 
dicted; the licence would in such a case be a protection. The 
uecessity for a licence became a subject of litigation. It is laid down 
by Mr. Justice Croke, (1 Bulstr. Reports, p. 109,) that “no person 
is for to erect an inn without a licence from the king:’ this was in 
the 9 James I. 1611, and was not denied by the rest of the Court. 
The point was afterwards frequently in dispute; and such a doctrine 
was not lost sight of by the greedy courtiers in those days of mono- 
poly. A patent and commission to licence were granted by James I. 
to Sir Giles Mompesson, and, in the 18 James I., by some means 
came before the House of Commons, who resolved (see Rolle’s 
Abrid. Inns, A. pl. 1,) that a man may erect an inn without any 
licence of the king, because it is not any franchise, but only a trade. 
The necessity for a licence still lingered in the minds of some judges, 
as appears by Palmer’s Reports, p. 374, 21 James I., and Hutton’s 
Reports, p. L0O, 22 James I.; but I believe Mompesson’s case was fatal 
to the licence. It is curious to observe the different reasons given for 
the origin of a doctrine, which, when examined, appeared to have 
had no foundation. In Hutton, p. 100, Baron Tanfield says, “ It 
seemed to him that inns were licenced at first and originally by the 
Justices in Eire, but nothing could be shewn to that purpose; but 
all the justices were of a contrary opinion, and said that was the 
ground that begot the patent and commission to Monpesson,—viz., 
that the king might licence them if the judges might. And it was 
said by the Lord-Chief-Justice, that there was not any such thing in 
the Kires; but because that strangers which were aliens were abused 
and evilly intreated in the inns, it was (upon complaint thereof) pro- 
vided that they should be well lodged, and inns were assigned to 
them by the Justices in Eire.” An inn, on one occasion, having 
been seized by the Justices in Eire, “for entertaining men who abuse 
those in forests” (Rolle’s Abrid. Inns, A. pl. 6), also might contri- 
'mte to the belief that inns were licenced by the justices. Another 
reason given is, that the error was founded on an expression some- 
times found (as it would seem in the north of England) in licences 
to let land—namely, to such a one hospitare terram suam,’’—the 
word, hospitare, in Durham, meaning dividere, to let or quest the 

and in parcels, (Palmer, 374; Rolle’s Abrid. Inns, A. pl. 2, 3.) 

I now have to mention some of the privileges of an inn which was 
sy a It was resolved, as appears by Rolle’s Abrid, 
Pa for ti ig in the 16 James L., in quo warranto against Har- 
s peceees i jush, in Ff arnham, “ Mhat if a man has had an inn 
* gel — time whereof memory, &c., he may enlarge it upon 

ame land which has been always used with the inn; as, he 
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may enlarge the rooms upon the curtelage or yard, or may make 
new rooms upon them; or may convert the ancient stables into 
rooms for men, or make the stables further upon the yard or curte- 
lage; and shall have the same privileges in them as he had in the 
ancient inn: for otherwise it would be inconvenient. For now the 
custom is to make handsome and larger rooms, and more lights than 
were anciently, otherwise he will not have any guests, and there is 
greater resort now than anciently. But a man who has an ancient 
inn by prescription cannot enlarge the rooms upon any land adjoin- 
ing, which was not anciently appertaining to the inn, for if he so does, 
he shall not have the privilege of an inn in it.” One of the privileges 
of an inn was to detain the horse &c. of the guest until payment. 

The use of signs to inns, it may be supposed, was early : they were 
of importance, for the cases are frequent which decide that if a man 
puts up a sign, and keeps an inn, and denies to lodge a traveller for 
his money, an action lies against him; but if he takes down his sign, 
and ceases to keep an inn, no action will lie. ‘The most magnificent 
ancient support for a sign I have seen is at Glastonbury ; it consists of 
a lofty stone shaft against the front of the building, and terminates in 
a large bracket, of which this is the form, 
and from which hung the sign. On the scroll 
in the hollow of the cornice there was 
doubtless some inscription. The front, as 
may be seen, is broken. 

As connected with the subject of this 
letter it may be mentioned, that by 13 
Richard II., stat. i., cap. 8, and several 
later statutes, it is enacted that “ no hosteller 
make horse bread (payn purchivalx) in his 
hostry nor without, but bakers shall make it.” 

It is for your judgment whether this is 
worthy of insertion in your Magazine; if it 
is, the time occupied in writing it will not 
have been misspent. 

Your obedient servant, X, 





COPY OF AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM BISHOP BURNET TO 
THE REV. EDWARD RAYNES, OF CROMWELL. 


REVEREND S",—I understand from a ffriend that lives not far from 
y“ that there is a lady that lives at Offington near you, one 
Mrs. Cartwright, in whose hands there are many of Archb? Cranmer’ 
manuscripts, He who gave me this information assures me both that 
y* lady is a very pious woman, and that you are particularly respected 
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by her, and that you both have a sincere zeal for y* Reformation. By 
this lam so far encouraged, tho’ 1 have not the honour to be known 
either to yourself or to that lady, I presume to give you this trouble, 
and to ask you what truth there is in this that | have heard; and, if 
there is any truth in it, that you will beg of the lady in my name that 
she will be pleased to send them by the carrier, directed to me. I live in 
St. John’s, near Clerkenwell ; and, if you let me know when the carrier 
comes, and in what inns he lodges, 1 will be sure to send to receive 
them, and I dare promise to return punctually whatsoever I receive, 
after I have made the best use of it I can. 1 pray God to bless and 
direct you in all your waies, and am, very sincerely, 
Rev. S‘, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


St. John’s, near Clerkenwell, 


Gi. SARUM. 
23 Jany, 1713. 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


REVEREND S",—TI had last night your most obliging letter, and, tho’ 
| am disappointed of a hope I was put in, yet I am sensible how 
much I'am obliged to that worthy lady, Mrs. Cartwright, and to 
yourself. I humbly beg you will make all acknowledgments to her 
of my sense of the favour she so readily expressed to me, and the 
zeal she expressed towards the assisting the design of justifying the 
great work of God in our Reformation. 1 owe the same thanks to 
her as if y* report that had been written to me had been true. So I 
hope you will do this for me in a most respectful manner. As to 
what you are pleased to write as to y" sense of things, I bless God 
that there are some of the clergy with whom the true impressions of 
those past transactions do still remain, how much soever they may be 
worn out of the thoughts of others. I am very sensible that I am far 
short of the value you are pleased to set on me; but, by the grace of 
God, 1 am what I am. I pray God to bless and prosper you in all 
things. I am, 
S', your most obedient humble servant, 


Gi. SARUM. 
6 Ffbr., 1713-4. 
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Pur general order of the daily service occurs in the Psalter, to which 
additions or alterations are made as different occasions may require, 
Some of these occasional introductions are known by the name of 


i? se ”? ” 
Commune ;” such as the “ Commune Apostolorum,” “ Commune 
Martyrum,” 


“Commune Virginum,” &c.; i.e., a part of the service 
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which is used when the memory of any person is celebrated who comes 
under either of these denominations. 

Some hymns extracted from one of these, the “Commune Jus. 
torum,’’ have been given in a former number. ‘The following selections 
are some of the lectios and hymns from the “ Commune Sanctorum 
Mulierum,” which may serve to shew the tone and character of that 
service. They are selected as being parts which are more strictly new 
to the reader; the other portions of the service consist chiefly of texts 
of Scripture, very striking in the force they derive from their appli- 
cation, but in detached forms not so suitable for quotation. 

These lectios, which occur in the nocturns, are on the greater festivals 
nine in number: out of which the three first are always portions of 
Scripture ; the three following are called “Sermones,”’ from one of 
the Fathers; the three last are called “ Homilies,” from another of 
the Fathers, upon a passage from the New Testament. Instances of 
both may be seen in the Festival of All Saints, given in a previous 
number. 

The three first lectios which occur in the first nocturn are taken 
from the 3lst chapter of Proverbs, which, together with the accom- 
panying responsories, are here omitted. 


IN THE SECOND NOCTURN, 


LecTIo Iv. Sermo S. Augustine Episcopi. 


Let us that are men overcome the allurements and the disquietudes of Passion. If we thus 
take the lead, it will become elevated and purified, and will be passion no longer. For when 
Desire takes the lead, and we follow its guidance, it becomes strengthened and debased, and 
we ourselves the victims of rashness ms folly. And such is the precept we would give to 
women also, not with the authority of the husband, but after the manner of a brother, as 
being all one in Jesus Christ. For in this we are all one, in that they also, together with us, 
may with a manly fortitude overcome passion, and render it subject to the obedience of 
Christ. 

r. (responsory.) Thy loving-kindness is ever before mine eyes. ~—*(reclamatio.) and | 
will walk in thy truth. I have not dwelt with vain persons. v. (i.e., versiculus.) For 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? *I will walk in thy truth; ! 
have not dwelt with vain persons.—Ps, xxvi. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 





LECTIO V. 


Three Conditions of Life are in the church given to the members of Christ—the married, 
the widowed, and the virgin state. Since these were to be the modes of life allowed in His 
members, so has each of these borne testimony unto Christ. When Elizabeth, the wife of 
Zacharias, had conceived, to salute her as her kinswoman came the holy Mary. The babe 
leaped in her womb for joy, and the mother prophesied. Here is the testimony of the mar- 
riage state. Where shall we find that of the widowed? It isin Anna. We read that she 
was a widow of about fourscore and four years, which departed not from the Temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day. The widow acknowledged Christ ; 8 
Him as an infant, but acknowledged His greatness. Here is the widow's testimony ; and 
Mary herself is that of the virgin. 

r. 1 love thy commandments above gold and precious stone. *Therefore I hold straight 
all thy commandments ; and all false ways 1 utterly abhor. —v. For a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. * Therefore hold I straight all thy 
commandments, &c, Ps. exix.; Luke xii. 


LECTIO VI. 


Out of these states of life let each choose for himself that which he deems the most & 
pedient. In no other can he continue to be one of the members of Christ. Let not the 
married say, We belong not to Christ, for sacred women have been of that number. Let 20 
the unmarried exalt themselves; but rather in that they are exalted, let them the mor 
humble themselves in all lowly duties. The examples of all these states are set before our 
eyes, as being ways of safety: let none exalt themselves ; none consider themselves excluded. 
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If you seek for an instance of wedded holiness, you have Susannah; if of widowed, you 
have Anna; if in the virgin state, you have Mary. : 

r. In thee, O Lord, have I 69 my trust. *1 will be glad and rejoice in thy merey : for 
thou hast considered my trouble: thou hast known my soul in adversity. -v. Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, *I will be glad and rejoice in thy merey, &ce. Ps. xxxi. ; 
2 Cor. ul. 





IN THE THIRD NOCTURN, 


From the sacred Gospel according to St. Luke, cap. 10. 
LECTIO VII. 


It came to pass, that He entered into a certain village ; and a certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house, &e. 


Homilia S. Ambrosii Episcopi. 


It is sometimes the case that in the intention of the mind there is more than in action ; and 
sometimes more in action than in intention. We may perceive this in the instance of Mary 
and Martha in the Gospel. For one of them was hearing the word, the other was busil 
engaged in serving. She ‘‘came and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone ? bid her therefore that she help me.’ Jesus answered and said...... Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” In one, therefore, 
the intention of the mind, in the other, active service, was conspicuous. In each was zeal 
shewn, but in a different way: for Martha, unless she had heard our Lord's word, would, 
perhaps, not have been thus engaged in serving him. But Mary obtained such grace, and so far 
excelled in both of these duties, that she anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped them with her 
hair, and filled the house with the sweet fragrance of her faith. In an union of both of these 
services therefore is the fulness of piety and perfection to be sought. 

r. Many daughters have gotten riches, but thou excellest them all. *Favour is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain: a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.——v. In that which 
is not corruptible, a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price, the 
holy women adorned themselves, * Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, &e.—Prov. xxxi, 
1 Pet. iii. 

LECTIO VIII. 


A devout intention of mind to the word of God, if according to faith, is preferred to works 
themselves, as it is here written, ‘* Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
from her.” Let us therefore strive to obtain that part which no one shall take from us; 
let us bring with us, not a desultory mind, but a diligent attention to hear. For the seeds of 
the heavenly word are taken away, if sown by the way-side. Let an earnest longing for 
wisdom lead thee, as it did Mary : for this it is which is the better and the more perfect ser- 
vice. Let not the care of serving turn thee aside from the hearing of those heavenly things ; 
nor blame those nor esteem them idle whom you see given up to the study of wisdom. For 
such is the woman whom Solomon, the peaceable, would make choice of to dwell with him. 

r. Thou hast done well, and God is pleased therewith ; *therefore art thou blessed of the 
Almighty Lord for evermore.—v. O woman, great is thy faith. *Therefore art thou 
blessed of the Almighty Lord for evermore. —Judith xv. ; Matt. xv. 


LECTIO IX. 


And yet it is not that Martha is reproved for her service, but Mary is preferred as having 
chosen the better part. For many are the things in which Jesus ied and many are his 
gifts: and therefore, wiser is he who has chosen that, which he has perceived to be the better 
rervice. Finally, the apostles also thought it not best to leave the word of God and to serve 
tables. And yet either of these were the office of wisdom, for even Stephen, though full of 
wisdom, was chosen as one to serve. Let him therefore that plbee. look to him that 
teacheth; and let him that teacheth urge forward him that serveth. For the body 
of the church is one, although there be many members ; and each hath need of another. The 
tye cannot say to the hand, i have no need of thee ; nor the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. For though some are superior, others are necessary: wisdom in the head, and 
‘ervice in the hands. For the eyes of the wise man are in his Head: for he only is truly wise 
whose mind is in Christ, and whose inner eye is raised to things that are above. And thus 
it is thet the eyes of the wise man are in his Head ; but the eyes of the fool are in his heel. 

r. A shame-faced and faithful woman is a double grace: *she hath built her foundations on 
8 rock, the commandments of God are in her heart——v. The floods came and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; but it fell not, for it was founded on a rock. *She hath 
uit her foundations on a rock, &e.—Ececl., Matt. vii. 


Vou. VI-—Ort, 1834. 3D 
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The Hymn substituted for that usually ap- 
pointed at theVespers is the following — 


To the Lamb's festival 
God doth his people call ; 

Blest she who hears that nuptial song, 
And sits those guests among ! 


Love is her bridal tie, 
Her dower is Poverty ; 

Mid earthly clouds she heavenward springs, 
And treads on human things, 


Stern hardihood she wears, 
And penitential tears, 

With Fasting girt, as with a zone, 
Her heavenly race to run. 


Unto the Crucified 

She looks, like faithful Bride, 
Prepared where’er He lead the way 

To suffer, and obey. 


Blest they whom God above 
Doth bind with chords of love : | 
Them shall the heavenly Bridegroom own, | 
In soul and body one. | 


] 
This union grant to me, | 
Thrice Holy, One and Three : 

Ye fill the universe so wide, 
But with the meek abide ! 


A Hymn from the Nocturnal Office. 


Come, behold a holy grave 
Of one in virtue brave, 
Whom faith and love, though here so dim, 
Now clothe with wings of seraphim. 


By insidious Follies wooed 
She put on Fortitude, 
And Beauty that doth flow from Thee, 
Soul of indwelling Piety. 


Where the world would weave her thrall, | 
She fled the glittering pall, 
Lest Pleasure, with her arts refined, 
Should gradual gain the unwary mind. 


Her's was not the adorning 

Of plait, or gold, or ring, 

But, meekly clad, in spirit free, 
Of unadorned simplicity. 


*’Neath her looks serene conceal'd 
Stern Virtue hid her shield, 
Fearing to lose that love within, 


Which half is lost by being seen. 


Lingering at the heavenly door, 
Her food was holy lore ; 
Still daily in the courts of prayer, 
Still glad her household toils to share. 


All doth flow from Thy great urn, 
All doth to Thee return; 
The praise be thine, Eternal Three, 
As was, and is, and aye shall be! 


A Hymn from the Lauds. 


Sue strove, but strove in vain, that love to hide, 
The flame that burn’d within to God and heay'n: 
For meek-eyed Poverty was at her side, 

And many a tongue to lowly deeds hath given! 


Her only care to follow her dear Lord, 
Servant of servants, where on Life's dim road 
Her temper’d ray calm Duty did afford, 

Or Love hath led the way to doing good. 


Hid ‘neath the garb of lowly Poverty, 

Oft cherish'd she her Lord, and knew it not. 
Harsh to herself, to others kind and free,— 
Ah, not untaught to feel Affliction’s lot! 


At home—abroad—in words of holy care, 

Or more endearing silence, breathing peace, 
Seeking all hearts to bind with heavenly fear 
And bid the unholy sounds of discord cease. 


Not unto us, Eternal Sire of Heaven, 
Not unto us the praise, Eternal Son! 
Not unto us—to Thee be glory given, 
To Thee, Eternal Spirit, Three in One! 


THE FOLLOWING IS ONE OF THE COLLECTS. 


Oratio (si sit vidua.) 


O God, who art the only hope of a soul which, from being far from thee and exiled upon 
earth, feels itself truly widowed and desolate, grant unto us, we pray thee, that after the 
example of this thy servant departed, we also, being instant in sup ylications and prayers 
night and day, may become partakers of thy heavenly consolations, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, with thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth ever. 





* ‘The original stanza is very striking : — 


Se sub serenis vultibus 
Austera virtus occulit, 
Timens vidert, ne suum 
Dum prodit amittat deeus, 
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SACRED POETRY 


SONNETS FROM FILICAJA, 


« Vincenzio pA Finicasa had drunk deeply both of the stream of Helicon and of 


‘ —————. Silva’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.’ 


The fire of the muses, and the fire of the altar, equally burned in his bosom, and sparkled 
through his song. No poet ever more successfully followed the steps of the inspired prophets 

in their paths of highest elevation or deepest humility. ou — - — 
There is wonderful energy and pathos in his language, and the figure of repetition, as in the 
Sacred Scriptures, is often and most effectually employed.”—( Montgomery's Lectures on 


Poetry.) 


CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 
SONNET CLXVI. 


Ir sad looks be the heralds of the heart, 

If gestures, blood, and tears may claim our faith 
Then is He near to death,—and asketh death, 
And here will He oft die, ere He depart. 

For my sins doth He mourn: yet for his grief 
His grief that every other grief transcends— 
(Ah! such the height to which his love ascends !) 
Neither from earth nor heaven He finds relief. 
At this sad sight how can my heart express 

Its bitter anguish, but by tears alone, 

Weeping my soul away with every tear? 

Oh! than the garden Adam wont to dress, 

More fatal garden thou! The seed was sown 
Of guilt in Eden—mark its harvest here ! 


THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


SONNET CLXVIII. 


Wuo sent ye from the trunk, and who hath placed 
Upon that sacred Head, ye Thorns, the harsh 

And cruel diadem? The guilty task 

Was yours by fate alone; but mine, by sin. 

These hands, these very hands of mine, composed 

The impious wreath ;—this heart hath been the soil 
Whence they have sprung to life, and whence they drew 
The sap that should such bitter fruit produce. 

So with the growth of my great sins they grew, 

Infect with poisonous venom ;—now behold, 
Themselves the ministers of wrath become ! 
But O! when thus, with barbarous fury, I 
Had bound ye on my blest Redeemer’s head, 
Why did ye then not turn, and rend my heart ? 
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SILENCE, unworthy ! how should tones like thine 
Blend with the warnings of the good and true? 

God hath no need of waverers round His shrine : 
What hath th’ unclean with Heaven’s high cause to do?” 
Thus in the deep of many a shrinking heart 

The murmurings swell and heave of sad remorse ; 
And dull the soul, that else would keenly dart 
Fearless along her heaven-illumined course. 

But, wayward doubter, lift one glance on high ; 
What banner streams along thy destin’d way ? 

The pardoning Cross,—His cross who deigned to die 
To cleanse th’ impure for His own bright array. 
Wash thee in His dear blood, and trembling wear 
His holy sign, and take thy station there. 


Il. 


Wash thee, and watch thine armour: as of old 
The champions vow’d of Truth and Purity, 

Ere the bright mantle might their limbs enfold, 

Or spur of theirs in knightly combat vie, 

Three summer nights outwatch’d the stars on high, 
And found the time too short for busy dreams, 
Pageants of airy prowess drawing nigh, 

And Fame far hovering with immortal] beams. 
And more than prowess theirs, and more than fame ; 
No dream, but an abiding consciousness 

Of an approving God, a righteous aim, 

An arm outstretch’d to guide them and to bless : 
Firm as steel bows for angels’ warfare bent 

They went abroad, not knowing where they went. 


For why ? the sacred Pentecostal eve 

Had bath’d them with its own inspiring dew, 

And gleams more bright than Summer sunsets leave 
Lingering well-nigh to meet the morn’s fresh hue, 
Dwelt on each heart; as erst in memory true 

The Spirit’s chosen heralds o’er all lands 

Bore the bright tongues of fire. Thus, firm and few, 
Now, in our fallen time, might faithful bands 

Move on th’ eternal way, the goal in sight, 

Nor to the left hand swerve for gale or shower, 
Nor pleasure win them, wavering to the right. 
Alone with Heaven they were that awful lour, 
When their oath seal’d them to the war of Faith : 
Alone they will be in the hour of death. 
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~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ACCIDENTAL HARMONIES OF SCRIPTURE WITH CIRCUMSTANCES. 


‘‘T would, with Aristotle, define rhetoric to be the art of finding, on every occasion, 
whatever is proper to persuade...... So that the truths the preacher may pro- 
pound may be heard with most attention, may be best understood, ond may 
be remembered for the greatest length of time.” 


Dear Sin,—The readers of the British Magazine will be aware from 
whence the above motto is taken, I hope the author of that very 
interesting paper (in your September number), “ The Ancient and 
Modern Pulpit compared,” will not consider my abridgment as any 
garbling of his words. IL borrow them because they seem to serve 
particularly well as an introduction to my present subject. 

Has an intelligible title been prefixed to it? If not entirely so, let 
me proceed to make it such. In watching the manifold—it might not 
be exaggeration to say the inexhaustible—excellencies of the pre- 
scribed appointments of our church service, it has been long a prac- 
tice with me to look out for casual fitnesses to be perceived between 
the parts of Scripture read in church on any given Sunday and the 
particular circumstances of the day or time, if any there shall chance 
tobe. The time of harvest, e. g., will at once explain my meaning. 
Whether or not it was designed in the arrangement of the fixed 
lessons, or in the selection of gospels, to keep an eye to a fluctuating 
occasion, may, perhaps, be doubtful. It seems beyond all fair dispute, 
that there és great appropriateness to such a time discernible in some 
of the appointed services for the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity ; 
which Sunday, in the natural course of things, is likely often to coin- 
cide with the in-gathering of the fruits of the earth in due season. 
And a selection for the fifteenth Sunday, of Matthew, vi. 24—34, for 
the gospel, may readily be construed into a further quiet device for 
the securing at least something in harmony with that recurring exer- 
cise of Providential care and bounty to man; so that, if the earliest of 
these two Sundays should not square with the occasion of thankful- 
ness, the net (if I may so express it) might be spread for a second 
cast. I do not mean to lay extravagant stress on what may be a fan- 
ciful idea altogether; but there is something not unpleasant in the 
thought, and it is capable of good, But to proceed with my lucu- 
bration. 

Whatever be the measure of designed coincidence, any or none, 
certain it is, in point of fact, that in my own parish, the falling of the 
first-named Sunday this year exactly met the close of harvest. I 
know not what may be the happier experience of other clergymen, 
but it has ulways seemed to be my own lot, to find Divine service 
Worse attended—in other words, God’s visible honour less duly ren- 
dered—during the time of harvest, than at any other of the whole 
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year. I do not say this in unkind or unreflecting severity. The 
question, even if the fact be granted, is one which may admit ‘of much 
forcible explanation on behalf of the labouring classes. Still, even the 
apparent neglect is very painful; and the ertent, at any rate, to which 
it is allowed in some places, is wholly inexcusable. Having this 
feeling, you will not wonder that I should have been impressed by the 
concurrence of Jeremiah, v. 24, and the miracle of the ten lepers, on the 
very day most suitable for direc ting the gratitude of a Christian flock 
in one immediate special channel. "To seize upon these points accord. 
ingly, and couple them together,—*“ not,”’ as 1 persuade myself, “by 
constraint, but willingly,” ‘and with a strict attention to the just ana- 
logy of Scripture,—appeared to correspond with that appliance of 
rhetoric commended in my motto. Whether what thus was said may 
be “remembered for the greatest length of time,” is more than may be 
answered for; but a discourse thus framed was “heard with much 
seeming attention,” and was apparently “ well understood.” And 
such has always struck me as the case, when a like use has happened 
to be made of any special harmonies between the Scriptures of the day 
and the occasion; which general result it is, not any single instance, 
that seems to be the point worth offering to the reflection of your 
clerical readers, Such applications of the word of life, when made 
with reasonable circumspection, must have a tendency, one would 
believe and hope, that is extremely desirable—namely, to bring the 
Scriptures home to our own doors, our own fields, our own firesides ; 
to clothe it with a diving character; to make us feel its power as a 
daily rule and law of life; to shew that all and every part of it not 
strictly ceremonial is meant, in practical and beneficial ways at every 
turn of our necessities, for us and for our children; and, in particular, 
to fix and to increase a proper reverence for the exceeding richness in 
instruction of the O/d Testament. It is to be observed further, that 
very seldom will a chance occur, admitting of this mode of teaching, 
in which the Psalms will not be found to lend much valuable he Ip. 
Thus, in the special instance here exhibited by way of specimen, it 
happened that the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity fell on the last day 
of the month; in which particular case the diffic ulty was, not to dis- 
cover passages which might be fitly interwoven with the thread of the 
discourse, but to refrain from using too many. 

Nor is it with a reference to Scripture alone that such a practice 
may be thought deserving of attention; but it has always seemed to 
me an excellent, and quite uncontroversial, method of setting forth 
peculiar advantages belonging to the church. Many are the occasions 
on which a favourable ground may thus be taken for shewing quietly 
to minds open to conviction, how surely faithful a dispenser of the 
word of life our wise and nursing mother is; how much she wishes 
all her children to hear and understand the Scriptures ; Opening to 
them every treasure there contained, but suppressing or withholding 
none. Where « ‘Ise, it may be asked, without contentiousness, are aly 
equal chances to be found of just instruction in the whole counsel of 


God. 
But I must not allow my letter to run ou to too great length. ‘Te 
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return, therefore, for a moment to one of the particular appointments 
for the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, viz., the filth of Jeremiah, I 
have been the more w illing to advance a plea for that chapter, by 
reason that a Ainé has been throw n out, in a published volume, which 
has obtained considerable circulation, that other chapters possibly 
might be selected (for reading aloud) more edifying to a Christian con- 
gregation. Of course, such points are always more or less a matter 
of taste as well as judgment. kor my own part, | doubt the possi- 
bility of fastening on many chapters which ought to be attended to 
with a more solemn reverence and godly fear. On one most pain- 
ful topic of it 1 will remark, that—quite agreeing in the censure 
justly passed on our reckless Lord Chancellor in the same num- 
ber of the British Magazine already quoted (pp. 313, 314), depre- 
cating his levity of speech, on every score—I must in sorrow think 
that the police reports alone of the me tropolis afford calamitous 
and undeniable proof of an alarming prevalence of sin against the 
seventh commandment, among those classes of society which com- 
monly appear at those subordinate tribunals, the police offices. How 
far the prophet’s language, in the fourth and fifth verses of the chapter, 
may rightly be applied, at this point, to carry on the argument, no 
man may lightly venture to pronounce ; but to confess the. truth, | do 
fear that this is one among the branches of grievous sin, for which 
there is but too much reason to conceive it possible that judgments 
are fast gathering upon this seemingly infatuated nation. Can it take 
K’rance so much for an example, and have things otherwise ? 

This is becoming a digression. May I, without provoking contro- 
versy, add briefly, in conclusion, that one prevailing motive with me 
for thus inviting attention to the particular line and manner of occa- 
sional instruction from the pulpit here suggested, is a strong individual 
dislike of the too popular theory of preac hing ako ays On the broad fun- 
damentals of the Gospel, and on little else? 1 know this is a hazard- 
ous confession, and one which must be made “ warily in these danger- 
ous days ;’’ but you, at least, will think too kindly of your correspondent, 
to believe that he is one who would encourage any to be ashamed of 
the cross of Christ, and, for the rest, even let it take its chance. The 
opinion, at any rate, has not been hastily formed; and he who offers 
it is not inaccessible to conviction, if it can be proved wrong. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, R, B. 
Sept. 8, 1854. 


THE END OF THE AGE. 


Sirn,—The several papers in the “ British Magazine,” relative to the 
rue meaning of the word yevea, induced me to examine accurately 
the whole passage in the Greek Testament, when it appeared to me 
that the diffic ‘ulty was not created by the w ord vyevea, but that a false 
translation of another word was the means of throwing difficulty and 
darkness over the prophecy. The word which I conceive to be mise 
translate dis yeynra, which is rendered in our English Bible “fulfilled ;' 

but which I cannot find to be used, in that sense, either by the writers 
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of the New Testament or Septuagint ; it is part of the verb yuo, 
nascor, gigno, and is by no author used to denote the final and com. 
plete accomplishment of a prophecy embracing all the circumstances 
that are described, but the beginning, and instead of “ fulfilled,” should 
be translated “ commence,’’ or “ begin to take place,’’ the events hay- 
ing their origin or commencement, as a man commences his life when 
born, 

Whenever the final accomplishment of a prophecy, or series of 
events, is intended to be expressed, we find that the writers of the 
New Testament always make use of distinct words, either part of the 
verb TANPOWs - fulfilled,” or reXew, Or reAetcow, from redoc, “ finis,”’ 
“end,” shewing that all the circumstances of a prophecy had been 
fulfilled, or that a series of events had come to an end. 

Most of the writers of the New Testament were in the habit of 
quoting from the Septuagint, and it is probable they used Greek 
words in the same sense that the writers of the Septuagint had done ; 
and we find that when they wished to express “fulfilment” and final 
accomplishment,” they made use likewise of part of the verbs Xnpow 
or reXew. 

There is, moreover, a passage in St. Luke, that clearly proves that 
the evangelist did use the word yevnrac in a sense to denote the com- 
mencement of a prophecy. When the angel came to Zecharias, lie 
not only gives him a promise that he shall have a child, but describes 
the le ading events of that child’s life, his character, and office s—* that 
he should drink no wine—that he should turn many of the Jews to the 
Lord—that he should go forth in the spirit and power of Ilias, and 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord’’—here are a series of 
events foretok l, embracing the whole period of St. John’s life; and on 
Zecharias inquiring W here ‘by shall I know this ? the Angel answers, 
“You shall be dumb till ravra yernra.”” Now we find that his mouth 
was opened eight days after St. John’s birth, at the commencement of 
those events that had been foretold; and, therefore, we see clearly 
that St. Luke, in using ravra yevnrat, inte nded to express that Zecha- 
rias should be dumb till the commencement of those events; and 
mark the sense we should affix to the yevyra, in the 21st chapter, 
viz., that as Zecharias was to be dumb till he saw the commencement 
of those circumstances that had been promised, so the apostles were 
assured that this generation shall not pass away till they saw the com- 
mencement of those events, as in the one case so in the othe Tr, St. Luke 
never intending to express the final accomplishment. If I am correct 
in this translation, all darkness in the passage vanishes, and a clear and 

ASV interpretation of the prophecy may be given, differing indeed 
rd that given by most of the comme ntators, but harmonizing per- 
fectly with the propheci ies of the Old Testament, with the declarations 
of St. Paul, and the Revelations of St. John. 

I, therefore, beg to submit, through the medium of the “ British 
Magazine,” this proposed alteration in the translation for the opinion 
of your learned readers; for if it is admitted to be correct, it will clear 
away all difficulty from a portion of Scripture which has hitherto beet 
but imperfectly understood. — 1 have the honour to be, «e., eg” 

Gs. F. 
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CONFIRMATION, 


Sir,—I shall be very thankful if you, or one of your many learned 
readers, will favour me with an answer to the following question :— 


« Would a clergyman be justified in recommending to the bishop 
for confirmation a person who has never received baptism at the hands 
of a clergyman of the establishment ?” 


‘The case has lately come under my observation, and the facts are as 
follows :—The person in question, although born of dissenting parents, 
and baptized by a dissenting minister, is herself ardently attached to 
the church of England, and desires to be confirmed. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A Country CURATE. 


MR. GRESWELL ON THE PARABLES. 


Tur prophecies of the Old and New Testaments, concerning the 
final triumph of the church, are part of that rich treasure of consolation 
reserved for those who continue faithful in such times as we every 
day see more reason to expect for ourselves and our children. Ina 
moment like the.present, the guardians of such a treasure must look 
with no common anxiety at those who approach it, with however 
friendly views. They cannot but be tremblingly alive to the danger 
which the prophecies incur of being discredited and rendered less 
useful at the very time that the church stands most in need of them, 
—a danger inseparable from such an emergency, because arising, in 
great measure, from the fact, that critical events in the church's 
fortunes naturally draw increased attention to those mysterious 
portions of God's Word, with more or less excitement of the feelings 
and imagination, 

[hope 1 am not deceiving myself, in attributing to a jealousy of 
this kind a certain dissatisfaction which I have experienced in examin- 
ing some portions of Mr. Greswell’s late work on the parables ; a work 
generally admirable for learning and elegance, and still more so for 
the rarer quality (for must it not be so called?) of devotional 
reverence for its subject, maintained throughout. ‘The more is the 
pity that in any part its reasoning should be liable to so just exceptions, 
as I fear may be taken, against many material points of the dis- 
sertation in the first volume relating to the millennium. I am not 
how going to dispute his general conclusion; perhaps I am one of 
those (and surely there must be many) who have not yet seen 
grounds for a decided opinion one way or the other on that serious 
and delicate subject; but on that very account, possibly, I may be 
the fairer judge of the premises. And I must say, that some of them 
appear to me what a sober and considerate millenarian would be 
most inclined to deprecate, as likely to throw discredit on any con- 
clusion to which they may be supposed essential. 

In this view, it is much to be wished that the excellent author may 
Vou. VI.—Oct. 1834. 3 
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be induced to reconsider the concluding portion of his first volume ; 
in which he argues a priori for the millennium, first, because “ the 
interposition of such a dispensation is necessary to reconcile the 
world’s actual constitution with the nature of its original beginning, 
and to vindicate the majesty, goodness, and omnipotence of its 
Creator.’’"* That is to say, the original paradisiacal scheme having 
been as it were disappointed by the frailty of man under the influence 
of the evil spirit, it is supposed derogatory to God's attributes if the 
same scheme be not literally rev ived for some considerable time on 
this earth before the final everlasting judgment. Now the thing 
decidedly objectionable here is the unqualified introduction of such 
phrases as “necessary ; ’ obviously required by the glory of the 
Creator ;’'+ “ essential to its entire justification.’ ‘t Away of speaking 
surely most unguarded on matters in which it is but possible that the 
actual course of Divine Providence may be other than the speaker 
anticipates. And certainly the experience of what men have an- 
ticipated, in all ages, from unfulfilled prophecy, is not such as to 
encourage interpreters to be more peremptory as the world grows 
older. Nay, even after God’s dealings are known, it is no unwise 
nor irreligious caution to be slow in pronouncing them “ necessary ”’ 
and “indispensable,” except the same authority which reveals the 
fact reveal also the mode and reason, “ Regularity, and order, and 
right, we know, cannot but prevail finally in a universe under God's 
government; but we are in no sort judges what are the necessary 
means of accomplishing this end.’’§ 

The medium, through which it is attempted to make out this moral 
necessity of the millenary scheme, is the supposed frustration, on 
any other hypothesis, of God’s original purpose in the formation of 
this world. 

It is said, that except we interpret the promise of a millennium 
literally, we are supposing the Creator “able, indeed, to counteract 
the plots and contrivances of the devil by plans and dispensations of 
his own, but not able to prevent their interfering with his designs, nor 
disturbing the orderly course and consummation of the plans he him- 
self had laid down; successfully resisting, and at last surmounting, 
the ascendancy of evil in opposition to good, but not having it in his 
power to prevent its taking partial effect, and obtaining a temporary 
triumph.’’—(p. 457.) There is something painful in transcribing 
this sentence ; but it is presented to the reader, that he may candidly 
consider whether the absurdity expressed in it be not quite as charge- 
able on the scheme of a literal millennium, as on that which is $0 
accused, Does not the millenarian himself allow, that while the 
present state of things lasts, the “ascendancy of evil takes partial 
effect, and obtains a temporary triumph’”’ ? U nfortunately it is a fact 
which cannot be any how denied; and how the difficulty which it 
involves—the mysterious enigma, ro0éy ro Kaxoy—is more completely 
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solved on the notion of a gradual than on that of a sudden transition 
to a better state, does not seem intelligible. 

Undoubtedly the existence of widely-spread physical evil among 
creatures, to Our perception innocent, is a great mystery of natural 
religion. And does it not remain such just as entirely when all is 
granted that is affirmed of the millennium? God, we may reasonably 
and piously believe, has ways of his own for recompensing to those, 
his inferior creatures, all the evils they are subject unto; but is it not 
too much, first, to imagine how this may be done, through a 
millenary dispensation, and then to infer that there must be a mil- 
lenary dispensation, in order that this may be done at all ? 

A question yet more serious remains—a question approaching the 
most awful and distressing of all subjects. How does the proposition 
assumed by Mr. Greswell agree with the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
concerning eternal retribution to the wicked? The All-Mereiful, we 
know, “has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his sin, and be saved.” Yet we know, on the 
same authority, that there are those who will “ go away into everlast- 
ing punishment.’” Does not this undeniably shew, that it is no 
sufficient objection to a given method of interpreting Scripture to say, 
that it represents God's purposes as being, to our conception, “ partially 
defeated by the machinations of his enemy”’ ? 

In a word, it does seem to me, that this principle, carried as far as 
it would go, would lead us to nothing short of absolute scepticism with 
regard to God's moral government altogether. 

As this first argument for the antecedent probability of a millennium 
involves results dangerous to natural religion, so the other, to which I 
now proceed, will appear to many no less injurious to a capital article 
of revelation. ‘or thus it stands: there are passages in Scripture 
which promise men a reward according to their works; but it is also 
the known doctrine of Scripture that we are saved or justified by 
faith only. The former of these cases implies a gradation of rewards; 
the latter (so it is assumed) excludes such gradation; therefore it is 
quite impossible they should each refer to the same dispensation ; 
consequently, the system of proportional recompence belongs not to 
eternity, but to the millennium, ‘To this ingenious chain of reason- 
ing, the majority of theologians will at once answer, (and, for aught 
I see, will rightly answer, ) that they do not perceive how being freely 
justified excludes all future inequality of condition. What is meant 
will at once appear if we substitute for “justified ’’ the equivalent 
term “forgiven.’ No offender, considered in himself, can have a 
right or claim to forgiveness; if any are so, it is wholly and only 
through the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith. Now, for- 
giveness is an act of that nature, that, to all who are concerned in it, 
it must apply alike; but how does it follow that any subsequent 
effects of the bounty of him who forgives must be exactly equal to 
all? There was a certain man which had two debtors; the one 
owed him five hundred pence, and the other fifty: and when they 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both.” One as much 
as the other was absolved, or, in theological phrase, justified. Sup- 
pose now one of the two, according to our Lord's own declaration, 
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more considerate and humble, and therefore more grateful, animated 
by a deeper love than the other, and consequently more intent ever 
after on exerting himself in the service of his benefactor,—can it be 
said to follow from any thing in the nature of the case, that no dis- 
tinction at all will be made between them in any future assignment 
of benefits which the same gracious friend may confer on them? If 
not, then the argument in question is untenable, as far as it depends 
on the nature of justification by faith considered in the abstract. 

But, it is alleged, our Saviour has told us, that such as shall partake 
of the happiness of eternity will be made like unto the angels— 
and the angels are nowhere affirmed in Scripture to differ one from 
another in glory—therefore it is reasonable to conclude there cannot 
be such difference among the spirits of glorified men ; and of course 
the texts which assign to these latter degrees of glory, according to 
their works, must be interpreted of the millenary and not of the 
celestial kingdom. 

It is far from my wish to do injustice to the reasoning of any man, 
much less to that of such a person as Mr. Greswell; and I hope and 
believe that I have stated the above argument fairly. If not, the 
error shall be promptly acknowledged. But if it be substantially 
such as I have said, it appears, on the face of it, inconclusive; first, 
in assuming the term isa@yyeXoc to comprehend all the properties 
and accidents of angelical nature, whereas we cannot be sure, from 
the context, that it means any more than the two points on which 
our Saviour’s argument turns,—viz., that angels are spiritual and 
immortal. Secondly, and palpably,—if Scripture is silent as to any 
inequality of the angels, it is equally silent as to their equality ; and 
what right have we to conclude for one alternative more than the 
other? The analogy of such created beings as we do know would 
rather give our thoughts the contrary turn. The topic altogether 
seems irrelevant, and proves nothing so much as this,—that the advo- 
cates of a literal millennium would do well not to go upon antecedent 
probabilities, but rest their cause entirely and exclusively on the 
words of Scripture and the traditions of the church. 

Whether in his treatment of this part of the subject, also, this very 
learned and estimable writer may not have trusted more than once to 
strong impressions too hastily acquiesced in, and consequently have 
ventured on assumptions w hich blemish his reasoning not a little, it is 
not my purpose to inquire at present. But, perhaps, a few words 
may be permitted in conclusion, on the moral and practical effect of 
starting opinions, like the last objected to, concerning the doctrine of 
justification by faith. Suppose it generally received among Christians, 
that degrees in faith (i. e. in good works; for, when the two are men- 
tioned as conditions of salvation, they both come to the same thing, 
the one in the mind, the other in the conduct) t)—suppose it, I say, 
once established, that degrees in goodness make no difference to a 
man’s eternal condition, but only to his millenary, i. e., to his tem- 
poral happiness, what becomes of those many Scriptures which give 
direction to grow in grace,—to add to faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge,—and above all these things to put on charity, which 18 
the bond of perfectness ? Why are we all encouraged by St. Paul 
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to press towards the mark of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, 
forgetting those things that are behind, and reaching forward unto 
those things that are before? 1 do not say that such passages are 
rendered nugatory by the proposed interpretation, but I do feel that 
they are narrowed and lowered in their meaning in a degree which 
can only be expressed by the difference between time and eternity. 
They become rules of worldly prudence, like those which discreet 
parents inculeate on their children with a view to their success in life. 
The Divine charm is gone which has hitherto connected such maxims 
with the pure, affectionate, loyal love of our Saviour. We are no 
longer incited and emboldened to increase in every good work, by the 
hope of being brought, through his ineffable bounty, so much the 
nearer to him for ever. 

Then, although one of course is not charging, with St. Jerome, on 
all millenarians the low extravagancies of a sensual paradise ; yet 
there is unquestionably some danger in whatever encourages men’s 
natural tendency to depend too much upon earthly goods. _ A false step 
of that kind in the investigation of Scripture must, in the nature of 
the case, do harm. ‘The error cannot be merely speculative ; it will 
mingle itself, more or less, with our plans, and tastes, and conduct in 
life. KE. g., let us imagine a person (we all know too many such 
persons) over-inclined to devote himself to politics, permitting his party 
in the state, right or wrong, to take up his entire mind ; letting his fancy 
dweil too exclusively on certain expected changes in the outward and 
civil arrangement of the world; will it be no encouragement to this 
turn of mind to be told, that most of our Lord’s own promises, 
regarding his glorious kingdom, are to be understood in the like 
political sense? ‘The experience which the Christian world has 
hitherto had of the abuse made in unquiet times, and by unquiet 
minds in all times, of the literal millenarian doctrine, ought to make 
us very careful how we put such a construction on so very considera- 
ble a portion of the most practical and familiar lessons of Holy 
Neripture, 

Of course, if the interpretation in question can be established, it 
must be received with all submission and reverence; of which re- 
verence one main effect will be, the inculeating it with caution and 
reserve, and guarding against the too probable abuse of it. But, if it 
be indeed unscriptural, it must be immoral too, in the sense of lowers 
ing our views. It must be prejudicial to that unity of purpose which 
Christian discipline chiefly labours to establish and perfect in every 
heart of man. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, N. E. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. X. 
is my last paper I directed my reader's attention to the labours of a 
liissionary bishop, who restored the light of Christianity where it had 


long been obscured, In my present, I will put before him, by way of 
rontrast, a scene of the overthrow of religion, the extinction of a 
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candlestick, effected too by champions of the same heretical creed as 
that which Gregory successfully resisted. It will be found in the 
history of the last days of the great Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa. 

Though it may not be given us to appropriate the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse to the real events to which they respectively belong, yet 
it is impossible to read its inspired pages, and then to turn to the his. 
tory of the dissolution of the Roman empire without seeing a remark. 
able adaptation, on the whole, between the calamities of that period 
and the sacred prediction. There is a plain announcement therein of 
“ Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabiters of the earth;’’ an announcement 
of “ hail and fire mingled with blood,” the conflagration of “ trees and 
green grass,” the destruction of ships, the darkening of the sun, and 
the poisoning of the waters, over a third of the earth. There is a 
clear prophecy of revolutions in the face of the earth and the structure 
of society. And on the other hand, let us observe how fully such 
general foretokenings are borne out among other parts of history, in 
the Vandalic conquest of Africa. 

The coast of Africa, between the great desert and the Mediterranean, 
was one of the most fruitful and opulent portions of the Roman world. 
The eastern extremity of it was more especially connected with the 
empire, containing in it Carthage, Hippo, and other towns, celebrated 
as Sees of the Christian church, as well as places of civil importance, 
In the Spring of the year 428, the Vandals, Arians by creed, and bar- 
barians by birth and conduct, crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
proceeded along the African coast, extending devastation and slavery 
on every side. They abandoned themselves to the most sav age 
cruelties and excesses. They pillaged, ravaged, burned, massacred all 
that came in their way, sparing not even the fruit trees, which might 
have afforded some poor food to the remnant of the population who 
had escaped from them into caves, the recesses of the mountains, or 
into vaults. ‘I'wo several times did this desolating pestilence sweep 
over the face of the country. 

The fury of the V andals was especially exercised towards the memo- 
rials of religion, Churches, cemeteries, monasteries, were objects of 
their fiercest hatred and most vigorous assaults. They broke into the 
places of worship, cut to pieces ‘all internal decorations, and then set 
fire to them. They tortured bishops and clergy with the hope of 
obtaining treasure. The names of some of the victims of their fero- 
city are preserved. Mansuetus, bishop of Utica, was burnt alive; 
Papinianus, bishop of Vite, was laid upon red-hot plates of iron. ‘This 
was just about the time when the Third General Council was assembling 
at Ephesus, which, from the insecure state of the roads, and the uni- 
versal misery w hich reigned among them, the African church was 
precluded from attending. The clergy, the religious brotherhoods, the 
holy virgins who had dedicated themselves to Christ's espec ial service, 
were scattered all over the country. The daily service was stopped; 
the Sacraments could not be obtained, the festivals of the church passed 
unnoticed. At length, only three cities remained in protection amid 
the general desolation—C arthage, Hippo, and Cirtha. 

Hippo was the See of St. Austin, at that time sev enty-six years of age 
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(forty of which had been passed in the labours of the ministerial office), 
and warned, by the decay of nature, of the approach of dissolution. It 
was as if the light of prosperity and peace was fading away from the 
church, in proportion to the sinking bodily powers of its great earthly 
ornament and stay. At this time, when the terrors of the barbaric 
invasion spread on all sides, a bishop wrote to him to ask whether it 
was allowable in a ruler of a church to leave the scene of his pastoral 
duties in order to save his life. His answer is preserved to us ; extracts 
from whicli shall now be set before the reader. 


To his holy Brother and fellow-bishop, Honoratus, Augustine sends health in 
the Lord. 


| thought the copy of my letter to our brother Quodvultdeus, which I sent to you, would have 
been sufficient, dear brother, without the task you put on me of counselling you on the proper 
course to pursue under our existing dangers. It was certainly a short letter; yet it touched 
upon every point which it was suitable to ask and answer, when it laid down the rule, that 
no persons were tobe hindered retiring to such fortified places as they were able and desirous to 
secure; while, on the other hand, no minister of Christ might allowably break the chain 
which attaches him by the bond of his love to the church which it is his duty to serve. This 
is what I said in the letter I refer to. It follows that, be our flock ever so little, yet if it does 
not disperse, and our ministration is necessary to its keeping together, we must stay and say 
to the Lord—* Be unto us a rock and a fortress,” 

But you tell me that this view does not satisfy you, from an apprehension lest we should 
be running counter to our Lord's command and example, to fly from city to i eicctssenane Yet 
is it conceivable that he meant, that our flocks, whom he bought with his blood, should lose 
that necessary ministration without which they cannot live? Can he be said himself to fur- 
nish a precedent, who was carried into Egypt by his parents when but a child, before he had 
formed churches to admit of his leaving them? Or, when St. Paul was let down in a basket 
through a window, to avoid seizure from the enemy, was the church of that place bereft of its 
necessary ministration, seeing there were others stationed there to fulfil religious services? 
Evidently it was their wish that he, who was the direct object of the persecutor's attack, 
should preserve himself for the sake of the church. Let, then, the servants of Christ, the 
ministers of his word and sacrament, do, in such cases, as he enjoined or permitted, Let 
such of them, by all means, fly from city to city, as are special objects of persecution ; so that 
they who are not thus attacked desert not the church, but give meat to those their fellow- 
servants who know they cannot live without it. But in a case lo all classes—I mean bishops, 
clergy, and people—are involved in some common danger, let not those who need the aid of 
others be deserted by those whom they need. Either let one and all remove into some fortified 
place, or, if any are obliged to remain, let them be attended by those who are appointed to 
supply their spiritual necessities, so that they may enjoy safety in common, or undergo in 
common what their Father decrees they should suffer............ 

I understand that a certain bishop has argued, that if our Lord has enjoined flight upon us 
even in persecutions which might really issue in martyrdom, much more is it necessary to 
avoid su erings from a barbarian and hostile invasion, which have no meaning inthem. This 
isa very good reason for retiring in the case of such as have no ecclesiastical office to tie them, 
But the Christian minister who awaits, when he might escape, the murderous career of an 
invader, lest he should be a traitor to that religious service which is indispensable for the 
conversion and Christian progress of all men, displays a greater love for his brethren than he 
who so far sets his own interest before theirs, as to flee, even though he should confess Christ, 
if overtaken by the enemy, and undergo martyrdom............ 

It is strange to me that men should make no question about obeying the text above referred 
to,—“ When they persecute you in one city,”’ &c., and yet have no p ew of resembling “ the 
hireling who seeth the wolf coming, and fleeth, because he careth not for the sheep.” Wh 
do they not try to reconcile (as is assuredly possible) these two incontrovertible declarations 
of our Lord, one of which suffers and commands flight, the other arraigns and condemns it ? 
And what other mode is there of reconciling them, than that which I have above explained ? 
viz., that we, the ministers of Christ, when under the pressure of persecution, are then at 
liberty to leave our posts, when no flock is left for us to serve; or again, when, though there 
bea flock, yet there are others to supply our absence who have not the same reason for flying, 
as in the case of St. Paul; or, again, of the holy Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, who was 
especially sought after by the Emperor Constantius, and left others behind him to minister to 
the catholic body. But when the flock remains, and the ministers flee, and the ministration 

's suspended, what is that but the guilty flight of hirelings, who care not for the sheep? For 
then the wolf will come, not inan, but the devil, who is used to persuade believers to apostacy 
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who are not supplied with the daily ministration of the Lonn's Bony; and by your (noe 
knowledge, but) ignorance of duty, the weak brother will perish, for whom Christ died........ 

Let us only consider, when matters come to an extremity, and there is no longer any chance 
of escape, how persons flock together to the church, of both sexes, and all ages, begging for 
baptism, or absolution, or the es OE | of penance, and one and all of them for spiritual 
consolation and the sacraments. Now, if ministers are wanting, what ruin awaits those who 
depart from this life unregenerate or unabsolved? Consider the grief of their Christian 
relatives, who will not have them as partakers with themselves in the rest of eternal life ; 
consider the agitation of the whole multitude, nay, the hard words of some of them at the 
absence of ministration and ministers............ 

It may be said, however, that the ministers of God ought to avoid such imminent perils, ip 
order to preserve themselves for the sake of the church for more tranquil tim®. 1 grant it, 
where others are present to supply the needful services of the church, as in the case of Athana- 
sius. How necessary it was to the church, how beneficial, that so eminent a man should 
remain in the flesh, the catholic faith bears witness, which was maintained against the Arians 
by his zeal and eloquence............ 

There is another question which is worth considering. If there is a manifest expedience in 
some ministers escaping from the consequences of a sweeping calamity, in order that the rem- 
nant of the flock, when the assault is over, may still have those who can minister to them, 
what is to be done in a case where all are likely to perish, unless some escape? It may even 
be, that the persecution is set on foot solely against the ministers of the church............ How- 
ever, the present is not of his nature, but a peril common to laity and clergy, as sailors and 
passengers might, in one ship, be visited by a storm...... -+eeeD3ut in such a calamity, I fer- 
vently trust there would be a quarrel between God’s ministers, who were to remain for the 

resent service of the church, who to flee for its prospective wants, Surely there will ever 
= such a quarrel where each party is at once earnest in its own charity, yet indulges the 
charity of the other, In such a difficulty, the lot seems the fairest decision......... God judges 
better than man in perplexities of this sort ; whether it be his blessed will to reward the holier 
among them with the crown of martyrdom and to spare the weak, or, again, to strengthen 
the latter to endure evil, removing those from life whom the church of God can better spare 
than their brethren,........... Should it, however, seem inexpedient to cast lots, —a measure 
which certainly is without precedent, — at least, let no one’s flight be the cause of the 
church's losing those ministrations which, in such dangers as ours, are so necessary and so 
imperative on us. Let no one make himself an exception, on the plea of possessing certain 
gifts which make it a call on him to secure his life, and therefore to flee............ 

It is sometimes supposed, that bishops and clergy, remaining at their posts in dangers of this 
kind, persuade their flocks to stay, when they had better not. But it is easy for us to remove 
this misapprehension by frankly telling them, not to be misled by our remaining. ‘ We are 
remaining for your sake,’ we must say, “ lest you should fail to obtain whatever we know te 
be necessary to your salvation in Christ. Make your escape, and you will then set us free.” 
The oceasion for saying this, is when there seems some real advantage in retiring to a safer 
position. Should all or some make answer—“ We are in His hands from whom no one cau 
flee ; whose merey every one may obtain everywhere, though he stir not, whether some neces 
sary tie detains him, or the uncertainty of safe escape deters him ;” most undoubtedly such 
persons are not to be left destitute of Christian ministrations............ 

I send you these lines, dearest brother (in truth, as 1 think,—certainly in love), by way of 
reply, since you have consulted me ; but not at all as laying down a rule, since, perchance, you 
may find some better view to guide you. However, better we cannot do in these perils than 
pray the Lord our God to have mercy upon us. 


The clear-sighted perception of duty, the calm faith, and the single- 
minded obedience which this letter exhibits, were fully maintained in 
the conduct of the far-famed writer, in the events which followed. It 
was written on the first entrance of the Vandals into Africa, about 
two years before they laid siege to Hippo; and during this interval of 
dreadful suspense and excitement to the church, as well as of actual 
suffering, amid the desolation of the church around him, with the 
prospect of his own personal trials, we find this unwearied teacher 
carrying on his works of love by pen and by word of mouth,—eagerly, 
as if his time was short, but tranquilly, as if it had been a season 0! 
prosperity. He commenced a fresh work against the opinions 
Julian, a friend of his, who, beginning to run well, had unhappily taken 
up a bold profession of Pelagianism ; wrote a treatise on Predestin® 
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tion, at the suggestion of his friends, to meet the objections urged 
against former works of his on the same subject; and began a history 
of heresies. What makes Augustine’s diligence, at this season, in the 
duties of his episcopate, more remarkable is, his being actually engaged 
at the same time in political affairs, and being a confidential friend 
and counsellor of Boniface, the Governor of Africa (who had first in- 
vited and then opposed the entrance of the Vandals), and thus in 
circumstances especially likely to unsettle and agitate his mind. 

At length events hastened on to a close. Fugitive multitudes 
betook themselves to Hippo. Boniface threw himself into it. The 
Vandals appeared before it, and laid siege to it. Meanwhile, Augus- 
tine fell ill, He had about him many of the African prelates, and, 
among others, Possidius, whose account of his last hours is preserved 
tous. “ We used to converse together,” says Possidius, “of the mis- 
fortunes in which we were involved, and contemplated God's tremen- 
dous judgments which were before our eyes, saying, ‘ Righteous art 
thou, O Lord, and true are thy judgments.’........One day, at meal 
time, as we talked together, he said, «In ourpresent calamity, | prayed 
God to vouchsafe to rescue this city, or (if otherwise) to give his ser- 
vants strength to bear his will, or, at least, to take me to himself out 
of this world.’ We followed his advice, and both ourselves, and our 
friends, and the whole city offered up the same prayer with him. On 
the third month of the siege, he was seized with a fever and took to 
his bed, and, at length, was reduced to the extreme of sickness.” 

Thus, the latter part of his prayer was put in train for accomplish- 
ment, as the former part was subsequently granted by the retreat of 
the enemy from Hippo. But to continue our narration :— He had 
been used to say in his familiar conversation, that though partakers of 
the grace of baptism, even approved Christians and ministers ought 
not to depart from the body without a fitting and sufficient course of 
penitence. Accordingly, he gave orders for the penitential psalms of 
David to be written out in four portions, and placed against the wall, 
so that, as he lay in bed, he could see them. And so he used to read 
and weep abundantly. And lest his purpose should be defeated by 
any one, about ten days before his death, he begged us who were with 
him to hinder persons entering his room except at the times when his 
medical attendants came to see him, or his meals were brought him. 
This was strictly attended to, so that he was enabled to give himself 
up all those days to prayer. ‘Till this last illness, he had been able to 
preach the word of God in the church without intermission, with 
energy and boldness, with the full powers of his mind and judgment. 
Thus, at length, he slept with his fathers in a good old age, in perfect 
soundness of body, with his senses unimpaired, and (as it is written) in 
our sight. We offered the holy eucharist over his remains on account 
of this blessed release, and so buried him.” 

Though the Vandals failed in their first attack upon Hippo, during 
Augustine's last illness, they renewed it shortly after his death, under 
more favourable circumstances. Boniface was defeated in the field, 
and retired to Italy ; and the inhabitants of Hippo left their city. 
Vou. VI.—Ort, 1834. 3 F 
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The Vandals entered and burned it, excepting the library of Augustine, 
which was providentially preserved. 

The desolation which, at that era, swept over the face of Africa 
was completed by the subsequent invasion of the Saracens. Its 500 
churches are no more. ‘The voyager gazes on the sullen rocks which 
line its coasts, and discovers no token of Christianity to cheer the 
gloom. Hippo has ceased to be an episcopal city; but its great 
teacher, though dead, yet speaketh ; his voice is gone out into all lands, 
and his words unto the ends of the world. Still he is the guide of the 
church in matters of conduct, teaching us the details of our duty, and 
encouraging us in perplexity, doubt, and sorrow. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TRULY A PRIESTHOOD AFTER THE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDER. 


(Continued from p. 288. ) 


I WiLL now proceed to cite from all the Liturgies, ancient and modern, 
upon which Tean lay my hands, the parallel passages upon this point, 
that it may be seen with what wonderful harmony throughout the 
world the whole Christian church, except ourselves, unites in offering 
specific prayer for that act of oblation which we in England now 
perform in silence. 1 add also the prayers of consecration by the 
Holy Spirit where they occur, 


Tue Crementine Liturcy,* as preserved in the Apostolical Constitutions ; 
Book viii. c. 12. Lsteemed the purest and least interpolated of all :-— 


Oblation.—“ Wherefore, in commemoration of His passion, death, and resurrection from 


the dead, &c., we offer to thee, our King and our God, according to His institution, this bread 
and this cup.” 


Invocation. — Send down thy Holy Spirit, the Witness of the sufferings of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, hr this sacrifice, that He may make this bread the body of thy Christ, and this 
cup the blood of thy Christ,”’ &c. 


Tue LirurGy or Sr. James,t anciently used in the Church of Jerusalem :— 


Oblation, —“ Wherefore, in commemoration of His death and resurrection from the dead, 
&e., we offer unto thee, O Lord, this tremendous and unbloody sacrifice.” 


“~* 


Invocation.—‘* Send down thy Holy Spirit upon us, and upon these gifts which are st 
before thee, that by His descent upon them, He may make this bread the holy body of thy 
Christ, and this cup the precious blood of thy Christ.”’ 


Liturey or St. Mark,t anciently used in the Church of Alexandria :— 


Oblation.—“ Shewing forth, therefore, O Almighty Lord and Heavenly King, the death of 


thy only-begotten Son, our Lord and God, &c., we have set before thee, O Lord, thine own 
out of thine own gifts.” 


Invocation.—“ We pray and beseech thee, O good God, the lover of men, send down from 


thy high and holy place......... the Holy Spirit upon us and upon these loaves and these cups 
that 


» may sanctify them, and make the bread the body, and the cup the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


* T use the English translation of Bishop Rattray, of Dunkeld,—4to, London, 1744,—«™4 
that of Dr. Brett,—12mo, London, 1720; comparing it with the Copy of the Constitutions in 
Labbe and Cossart’s Edition of the Councils, vol. i. pp. 473—481. 


+ From the English translation of Bishop Rattray and Dr. Brett. 
¢ From the Collections of Bishop Rattray aad Dr. Brett. 
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Lirurey or St. Joun Curysosrom,* in use in the Church of Constantinople :— 


Oblation. —Priest says, “‘ Wherefore, in commemoration of this His salutary command, and 
of all those thing: which He did for us, His cross,” Xe. “ns exclaim, ‘* In all and for all 
we offer to thee thine own out of thine own.” Priest—‘‘ We offer to thee this reasonable, this 
unbloody sacrifice.” iy 

Invocation.—“ And we beseech thee, O our God, send down thy Holy Spirit upon us, 
and upon these gifts which are here set before thee..........Make this bread the precious body 
of thy Christ, and what is in this cup the precious blood of thy Christ.” 


Lirurey or St. BasiL,t used upon some of the great Festivals in the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople :— 


Oblation. —“ Wherefore, O Lord, in commemoration of his salutary passion, &c., offering 
to thee thine own out of thine own, in all and for all we sing hymns to thee, we bless thee, 
we give thanks to thee, O Lord.” 

Invocation.— “* And we beseech thee, O our God, and pray unto thee that, by the favour of 
thy goodness, thy Holy Spirit may descend upon us and upon these gifts which are here set 
before thee, and bless them, and sanctify and make this bread the precious body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and this cup the precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


Tue Aruiopian Liturey,} in use in the Church of Abyssinia. 


Oblation.—“ And now, O Lord, celebrating the memorial of this death and resurrection, 
we offer to thee this bread and this cup, giving thanks to thee, that by them thou hast made 
us worthy to stand before thee and perform the priestly office unto thee. 

Invocation.—“We pray thee, O Lord, we beseech thee, to send down thy Holy Spirit and 
Power upon this hieeall and upon this cup, that He may make them both the body and bleed 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Tue Canon or THE Roman Mass§ contains MANY repetitions of OBLATION, 
from which I select the following after consecration :— 

Oblation.—“* Wherefore, O Lord, we, thy servants, and also thy holy people, having in 
remembrance both the blessed passion of thy Son Christ, our Lord, Xe., we offer unto thy 
pam Majesty of thine own gifts and presents, a pure host, an holy host, an immaculate 

ost, the holy bread of eternal life, and the cup of sccubelies salvation.” 


In the canon of the mass there is no direct invocation of the Holy 
Spirit; instead of which there is this prayer of consecration :— 


“Which oblation do thou, O God, we beseech thee, vouchsafe to render in all respects 
blessed, approved, effectual, reasonable, acceptable ; that it may be made unto us the body 
and blood of thy most beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


But in the ordinary of the mass, which precedes the canon, there 1s 
this form of 


Invocation. —‘* Come, O Alinighty and Eternal God, the Sanctifier, and bless this sacrifice.” 


l'He Sacramentary or Leol| contains various forms of oblation and consecra- 
tion, from which T select the following :— 
. Mense Aprili Missa 24. 
Oblation.—* We gratefully offer upon thine altars, O Lord, earthly gifts, that we may 
btain heavenly ; we give things temporal that we may receive eternal. 
30th July. 


| Beiscation. «4 Send, O Lord, we beseech thee, thy Holy Spirit, that He may make these 
gifts thy sacrament.” 


* From the same, compared with Dr. King’s “ Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in 


— 4to, London, 1772, and the Greek Copy in Chrysostom’s Works, fol. Eton, 1612, 
VO). Vi, é 


+ From the Collections of Bishop Rattray and Dr. Brett. 


5 7 ; . . . e ‘.¢ . . 
“ From Dr. Brett's ( ollection, compared with a very curious edition printed at Louvain, 
to, 1550. [ 


* From the Co 


lana pies in use in the Romish Chapels in England: mine is 24mo, Liverpool, 


» Compared with one in Dr. Brett's Collection. 


F\ In Muratorio’s Collection, fol. Venit. 17 18, from a Manuscript belonging to the Chapter 
, crona, 


supposed to be of the eighth century. 
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Tus Sacramentary or Gerasius,* from the Occasional Offices :— 


Oblation.—“ We offer unto thee, O Lord, praise and gifts ; and while we return our thanks 
for benefits conferred, we humbly pray thee for those which are yet to come.” 
Invocation.—** Iinbue our gifts, O Lord, with the virtue of thy Holy Spirit.’”’ 


From Tue Gornic Missa, used in Gallia Narbonensis, in Spain :— 


Oblation,—“ Observing, therefore, these precepts, we offer the holy gifts of our salvation,” 
Invocation.—“ Beseeching thee that thou wouldest deign to mingle thy Holy Spirit on 
these solemunities, that it may be to us a lawful Eucharist.” 


Tue Mosarasic Missat,} formerly used in Spain :— 


Oblation.—‘*‘ We, O Lord, observing these thy gifts and precepts, lay upon thine altar the 
sacrifices of bread and wine. 
Invocation. —“ Beseeching the profound goodness of - mercy, that the Holy and Undi- 


vided Trinity may sanctify these hosts by the same Spirit through which uncorrupt virginity 
conceived thee in the flesh.” 


From an ancient GALLICAN SACRAMENTARY,§ used in Burgundy :— 


In Lent. 
Oblation.—“ O God, the hope, salvation, and glory of all who piously fast, be present 
that thou mayest favourably look upon the gifts which are placed on thine altar, which we 
offer in the zeal of pious devotion for the sins of us and ours,” 


Pentecost. 


Invocation.—“ Let our gifts, O Lord, we pray thee, be sanctified by the condescension of 
the Holy Spirit.” 


From an ancient GALtican Missat,|| probabcy the same that was used in Britain 
before Augustine’s time :— 


In Cena Domini. 
Oblation.—“ We beseech thee, therefore, O Lord, that thou wouldest mercifully accept 
the offering which we make on the day of the fast of the Lord’s Supper, in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ instituted the right of sacrificing in the New Testament, when He transformed 


bread and wine into the sacrament of His body and His blood, by which the priest Mel- 
chisedek had offered, prefiguring the future mystery.” 


S. Germani Episcopi. 
Invocation.—“ We beseech thee, Almighty God, jet thy Holy Word descend upon these 
gifts which we offer to thee, let the inestimable Spirit of thy glory descend, let the gift of 


thine ancient indulgence descend, that this offering may become a spiritual host, accepted for 
an odour of sweet savour.” 


First Enetisu Rerormep Liturcy,{ Edw. VI. :— 


Invocation. —“ With thy Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy 


gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body and blood of thy most 
dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ.”’ 


_ ———— _— — ee 


* In Muruatorio’s Collection ; it was first printed at Rome, 1688, by Thomasius, from 4 
Manuscript of the 8th century, in the Queen of Sweden's Library. The Extracts are from 


the Occasional Offices ; the Canon Actionis, or, as they now call it, the Canon Missa, is the 
same as that now in use. 


¢ In Muratorio, from a Manuscript of the ninth century in the Queen of Sweden’s library. 
¢ Published at Rome, by Leslie, a Scotch Jesuit. 4to, 1755. 


§ In Muratorio, from a Manuscript of the eighth century, in the Abbey of Bobio, near 
Naples : it was first printed by Mabillon, who seems to conjecture that it was carried to 
by Columhanus, an liishenien who, in that century, after sojourning in Burgundy, migra 
t Bobio, where he died. At the beginning of the Manuscript there appears, ‘* Missa Ro- 
mensis Cottidiana,” which is the Roman Canon Actionis, or Miss, the same as in Gelasius 


|| This is a most interesting relic. It was probably written for the Church of Auxerre! 
Burgundy, of which Germanus was Bishop, who was sent ever into Britain to combat the 
Pelagian heresy ; for the only Saint’s Office which is to be found in it, is that for Germanus 
whose labours in Gaul and Britain are mentioned. The manuscript must have been writtes 
before the time of Charlemagne, when the Roman Offices were substituted in France for 
the ancient Gallican ones. As we know that Germanus introduced the Gallican Offices in 
Britain (about 448), there is a strong probability that we have here the words which the 
Church of Britain used before the arrival of Augustine. In Muratorio’s Collection. 


€ L’Estrange: Alliance of Divine Offices, folio, London, 1690. 
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Oblation.—“ Wherefore, O Lord and Heavenly Father, according to the institution of thy 
dearly beloved Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ, we thy humble servants do celebrate and make 
here before thy Divine Majesty, with these thy holy gifts, the memorial which thy Son has 
willed us to make, having in remembrance,” &c. 


Lirurcy oF THE EnGuisu Royatists,* drawn up by Jeremy Taylor when the 
Parliament forbade the Common Prayer Book :— 


Invocation. —“ Send thy Holy Spirit upon our hearts, and let Him descend also upon 
these gifts, that, by His good, His holy, His glorious presence, He may sanctify and enlighten 
our hearts, and may bless and sanctify these gifts, that this bread may become the holy body 
of Christ, and this chalice may become the life-giving blood of Christ.” 

Oblation.—“ We sinners, thy unworthy servants, in remembrance &c.do present unto thee, 
O Lord, this present sacrifice of remembrance and thanksgiving.” 


Liturcy oF THE ENGLIisH Non-surors,t drawn up in 1718 :— 


Oblation.—“ We offer to thee, our King and our God, according to His holy institution, 
this bread and this cup, giving thanks to thee through Him.” 

Invocation.—“ Send down thine Holy Spirit, the Witness of the passion of our Lord Jesus, 
upon this sacrifice, that He may make this bread the body of thy Christ, and this cup the 
blood of thy Christ.” 


Tue Orv Scorrisnu Liturey,}{ drawn up in the Reign of Charles I. 


Invocation. —“ Of thy almighty goodness vouchsafe so to bless and sanctify with thy word 
and thy Holy Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto 
us the lady and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son.” 

Oblution.—Word for word the same as in the first English Reformed. 


Tue Present Scottisu Liturey,§ revised soon afler the Revolution :— 


Oblation.—* We thy humble servants do celebrate and make here, before thy Divine 
Majesty, with these thy holy gifts which we now offer unto thee, the memorial thy Son hath 
commanded us to make, having in remembrance,” Xc. 

Invocation.—“ Of thy Almighty goodness, vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with thy word 
and Holy Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may become the 
body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son.” 


Tue American Protestant Eprscopay Liturey|| :-— 

Oblation.—The same as in the present Scotch Office. 

Invocation.—* Of thy Almighty goodness vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with thy word 
and Holy Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that we, receiving them accord- 
ing to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of His death 
and passion, may be partakers of His most blessed body and blood.” 

The modern English liturgy, as altered by Cranmer at the instiga- 
tion of Bucer, Calvin, and Peter Martyr, is devoid of any expression 
whereby it can certainly be known that the bread and wine placed 
upon the table are to be considered in the light of an offering or 
sacrifice like that made by Melchisedek, and prophesied of, concerning 
us Gentiles, by Malachi. And though, happily, it has retained the 
following passage in what is termed “ the prayer of consecration,’ — 
“grant that we, receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in 
remembrance of His death and passion, may be partakers of His 
most blessed body and blood,’’—yet is it devoid of all invocation of the 
Holy Spirit to sanctify them for that purpose. It will be clear from 
& comparison of the passages cited from all the other known liturgies 








* Jeremy Taylor's Works, by Heber, 8vo, London, 1822, vol. xv. 
t From Dr. Brett's Collection. t Folio. Edinburgh, 1687. 


., Office for the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to the Use of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. 8vo. Aberdeen, 1807. 


| 12mo. New York, 1820, 
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of the catholic church, that in our omission of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost to sanctify the material elements of the eucharistic 
sacrifice, we have no countenance whatever except from the church 
of Rome, and even that is doubtful, for the prayer which she retains 
in the ordinance of the mase—Come, O Almighty and Eternal God, the 
Sanctifier, and bless this sacrifice’’-—seems to be to that effect. It j is 
also clear, from a like comparison, that in our omission of a prayer 
or verbal expression of oblation, we have the unenviable distinction 
of standing quite alone. 

It is true that they who have considered the priesthood of 
Melchisedek, and the prophecies of Isaiah and Malachi cited above, 
who have compared the ancient liturgies, or searched the writings of 
the early Kathers, or availed themselves of the stores of our own 
divines, and who know the circumstances under which the word 
“ oblations’’ was inserted in the prayer for the whole state of Christ's 
church, and the rubric prefixed that the bread and wine should be 
placed upon the table by “the priest,” know, and are well assured 
that in this service the church in England intends to make—what the 
church throughout the world has ever made—a priestly offering to the 
Giver of all good, commemorative in the Christian church, as in the 
Mosaic and patriarchal it was prefigurative, of the pure and spotlegs 
offering which the Lamb of God, himself both priest and victim, made 
first in a figure under the sy mbols we now use, at his last Suppe r with 
his dise iples, and next in reality upon the cross, his bitter passion, his 
precious death. But how are the people to understand this? or even 
the clergy whose attention has not been called to it ? For ecclesiastical 
knowledge forms, alas! no part of the theological instruction at the 
universities, and rarely is made the subject of examination previous to 
ordination. How, repeat, as things stand now, is it to be known from 
our liturgy that in the eucharist the prophec; y of Malachi i Is, and is in- 
tended to be, fulfilled by making the mine ha, or pure offering, by the 
hands of priests after the ‘order of Melehisedek ? Will it be s said, “By the 
rubric which directs the Priest to place the sacramental elements, the 
bread and wine, upon the table’ ? In some even of the cathedrals 
(Winchester, for instance), this is not attended to; and it probably is 
not done in one-fifth of our parish churches. Or, by the word 
oblation which is appointed to be used? Not only is this sometimes 
omitted, even when the eucharist is celebrate d, but some writers have 
ignorantly doubted (See Warner's Common P: rayer) whether it was 
meant to apply to the material elements ; and I have even heard 
laymen reprobate the idea of any sacrificial offering being intended. 
When I use the term “ ignorantly,” [conceive myself to be ws arranted 
by the historical fact, well known to all who have i inquire “| into the 
subject, that both the rubric and the word “ oblations’”’ here spoken of 
were added at the last review, for the purpose of op i naz the 
deficiency which Cranmer’s Bucerian alteration had caused, and 
which had not escaped the observation and notice of many intervening 
divines, of w ‘wow it will be sufficient to mention the names of Overall, 
and Mede, of Laud and Jeremy Taylor. 

Both in this ivstance and in the invocation of the Holy Spirit upot 
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the elements, will it not be desirable, if the opportunity should be 
offered, to return to the uniform practice of the catholic church in 
every age? It is true, we have now what is called “the prayer of 
consecration.”’ But divines are not agreed in which part of the 
prayer the consecration 18 intended,—whether by the supplication 
“grant that we, receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, may 
be partakers of his most blessed body and blood,” (which seems 
rather a prayer for the inward grace of the sacrament upon the 
communicants, than for consecration of the outward sign, as the means 
of grace,) or, by pronouncing the words of institution, with the imposition 
of hands, according to the notion now advocated by the church of 
Rome. Will it not, 1 repeat, be desirable, in both these cases, to put 
an end to the hesitation, and to make the intentions of the church open 
and manifest by returning to the ancient practice, if opportunity 
should be offered. None can be less desirous of a revision of the 
liturgy than the writer of these remarks; but if such an event be, as 
it seems to be, unavoidable, (why 7—KEb.) it will surely be wise to 
endeavour to turn it to account, and to draw good trom what, it is 
to be feared, is intended for evil by some of those who advocate it. 

If it be asked how our liturgy came to be in this state, the only 
answer is, that Cranmer was over-persuaded in his last days by Bucer, 
Peter Martyr, and Calvin, to regard that as Popish which was really 
catholic, (the oblation,) and, in his horror of Popery, to do that which 
the church of Rome alone of all Christendom had done,—namely, to 
omit in the eucharist the invocation of the Holy Spirit to sanctify the 
elements, which, curiously enough, was left untouched in the other 
sacrament, where it remains to this day: “ Sanctify this water to the 
mystical washing away of sin.”” In other words, in respect to the 
oblation, he appears to have preferred the captious objections of these 
three foreigners to the voice of the prophets and apostles,(Gen. xiv. 18 ; 
Is, lxi, 6, Ixvi. 21; Mal.i. ld; Luke xxii. 19; Rom. xv. 16; Heb, 
vil, 17, vill, 3, xiii. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 9;) and to the testimony of the 
whole church, as sufliciently evinced by the liturgies and writings of 
the Fathers; and in the matter of omission of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, to have sided with these three men and the church of 
Rome, (according to her present exposition of her service) against the 
rest of Christendom. 

Itit be asked why such a discrepancy between our liturgy and those 
of the rest of catholic Christendom has not been noted and observed 
upon before, the answer is, that in every age of our church since the 
alteration took place, it has been noted and observed upon by the 
most eminent and unexceptionable witnesses. I will content myself 
with citing three who have borne witness upon this point in a remark- 
able manner : they are, Bishops Overall, Taylor, and Wilson. Overall, 
who was Bishop of Norwich, felt it so much that, with a view to 
remedy it, he was wont to use the first prayer in the Post-Communion 
Office, between the prayer of consecration and the administering. 
Bishop Taylor, who during the time the English liturgy was forbidden 
to be used by the tolerant schismatics who overthrew the church in 
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King Charles's days, drew up a form to be used by the dispersed mem. 
bers who met in holes and corners to worship the Lord ; in which form 
the oblation and invocation are restored. In Bishop Wilson's Intro. 
duction to the Lord’s Supper, there is this direction after ‘“ the prayer 
of consecration :’’—* Say secretly,..... . look graciously upon the gifts 
now lying before thee, and send down hy tholy Spirit on this sacrifice, that 
He may make this bread and this wine the body and blood of thy Christ.” 
But the most remarkable witness is borne by the goodly scions of the 
church of England, the episcopal churches in Scotland and America, 
which were no sooner left at liberty to regulate their affairs for them 
selves than they both restored the forms of oblation and invocation 
according to the primitive model, as may be seen in the extracts 
which have been given from them above. And the only reason which 
can be assigned why a similar restoration did not take place at the 
last review, is that the temper of the times, and the clamour of the 
fanatics and schismatics made it inexpedient ; for, from the restorations 
which were made, and from the known opinions of the eminent men 
who were engaged in that review, there can be little doubt of what 
they would have done if, under all the circumstances, it had been 
deemed advisable. A Ee, 


ON THE SITE OF PARADISE. 

THE opinion that Paradise was situated in Palestine, or the land of 
Canaan, has certainly existed, and the traces of it may be met with, 
although not in any quarters entitled to our respect. Adam was, 
according to some, created at Hebron or Kiriath Arba, and buried in 
the same place.—Honorius of Autun cit. Malvenda de Paradiso 
Voluptatis, p. 84. Others supposed that he was created at Damascus, 
in the neighbourhood of which Cain slew his brother.—Peter Comestor 
cit. ibid, c. 54; Gerv. Tilb. Otia, 3, c. 23. Others have pretended 
that he was interred upon Mount Calvary. The tradition that God 
did not inundate Palestine at the time of the general Deluge, is of the 
same drift—See Pseudo-Philo Jud. Biblic. Antiq. p.8&; and Bar- 
tolocci Bibl. Rabb. 3, p. 628. The Itinerary of St. Antonine, a 
work ascribed to the close of the sixth or earliest years of the seventh 
century, expresses itself in these ambiguous words :—“ Jericho vero in 
oculis Omnium ita videtur ut Paradisus ;’’ by which I incline to think 
he meant, that Jericho was popularly considered as on the site* of Para- 
dise.—Itin. p. 11. But the notions in question are certainly anterior 
to what men term the middle ages. For the poetical works of Taliesin, 
a sort of gnostical mystic in the sixth century, contain allusions to it. 
He says, in one poem :— 


The Creator did fashiont 
On the land of the vale of Hebron 
With His two bright hands 
The apt form of Adam, 
6 . e > . 





i — 


* And concerning the site of Jericho, see Brit. Mag. vol. iii. p. 662—6. 
t Awdyl Vraith, st. i. 16, 17. 
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The books of eccult learning 
From the two hands of Emanuel 
The angel Raphael brought, 
And gave them to Adam, 
While he was in the stream 
Up to above his gills 
In the water of Jordan, 
When he was fasting. 


And, again, in another— 


I have been in the eity of the grave of the Lord,* 
[ Whose name is] ‘Tetragrammaton ; 

I have conducted the bold ones 

To the land of the vale of Hebron. 

Whether these notions were in any measure attributable to the 
resemblance of the name I'ywy (given by the translators of Jeremiah 
to the river of Egypt) to the Tewy of the land of Eden, I cannot say; 
but I should rather think that they did not arise out of any such minute 
verbal correspondencies, but from a wish to effect general conformities, 
and, if I may so say, cyelic recurrences. The new Land of Promise 
was to be the same as the old, and the blissful residence of the Second 
Adam the same as that of the first ; being the very idea which Milton 
has introduced, not by way of opinion, but of poetical figure— 








‘loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Regain tt, and restore the blissful seat.” 


The language of Revelations was calculated, in some measure, to 
assist the advocates of this notion, for it styles the blissful seat in the 
kingdom to come, Jerusalem, “the new Jerusalem;’’ yet it states that 
it shall contain the tree of life, being that very tree of Paradise from 
which men were debarred by their fallin Adam. Jerusalem in the 
Holy Land being thus, in the language of prophecy, quite identified 
with the Paradise in Eden, was nearly sufficient for such critics as 
those among whom we find the opinions in question. But whatever 
source gave rise to them, we shall, I believe, find them to be utterly 
untenable, either on the ground suggested by Mr. Winning, or on any 
other. 

With the text, as existing in our version and in that of the Seventy, 
they can have no connexion; they cannot, by any means, be brought 
into Jnxta-position with it, so as to raise up an argument. We must, 
for a moment, look to the popular notion (whence originating, is 
probably+ known to critics, but is unknown to me,) that the four 
rivers enclosed or surrounded Paradise. Upon that hypothesis, we 





* Hanes Taliesin, st. 6. 


c Some motive must have induced Milton to say, in the direct teeth of the Eng- 
lish Bible, that the Garden of the Lord was situated in the country which extends— 


“From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings.” 


He well knew that the heads of the Euphrates and Tigris were not there. But by 


had motive he and others have been induced to reject the published text, I repeat 
that T am ignorant. 


Vou. VI.— Ort, 1834 3G 
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shall see great obstacles to the Tnwy of the Greek Jeremiah being the 
lew of Genesis. 

Firstly, it is not doubted, so far as I know, that the Greek transla. 
tion correctly renders “the great river Hiddekel” by Tigris.—See 
Gen, ii. 14; Dan, x. 4. But an irregular quadrilateral space, or any 
space whatever, which is enclosed and bounded by four rivers, two of 
which are Euphrates and Tigris, must be a portion of the Mesopotamia 
separated off by two other rivers running between east and west,—or 
this simple reason, that the Euphrates and Tigris are nearly parallel, 
running from north to south. 

Secondly, this theory gives us two limits to our enclosure,—the river 
of Egypt, and (suppose the Hiddekel imperfectly identified) the river 
Euphrates. But those were two principal boundaries of the empire of 
Solomon in its glory. ‘That empire could not be bounded by a river 
to the west, for the sea-shore is its limit from Rhinocerura to the 
northern bounds of Asher; yet I lay no stress upon that, because it is 
uncertain whether the Mediterranean Sea had its present shape, or any 
existence at all, before the Flood. Therefore, the Phison and Hiddekel 
must have flowed, the one somewhere on Solomon’s northern boundary, 
and the other on the west of Palestine where the sea now is. 

But is it not monstrous to say that the garden which God planted for 
man, to inhabit a short time, and never destined to multiply therein, 
was a territory rather exceeding all that Solomon possessed? The 
word paradise implies a small space, laid out for pleasure and recrea- 
tion, and was specially applied by the Persians, from whose language 
it comes, to the parks which their kings had in many places, and in 
which they took their enjoyment. Nothing authorizes us to conclude, 
that it greatly exceeded in extent the grounds which we see enclosed 
for pleasure or magnificence by our monarchs and some of our 
wealthiest nobility. It was an enclosure accessible by one entrance 
only, because one guard only was set to prevent men from making 
their way to its centre. The tree of life was set in the middle of the 
paradise, which seems to imply its extent to have been so moderate 
and evevvorroy, that persons might be conscious of the central position 
even of a tree. <A single tree in the centre of Solomon's empire! 

Moreover, the garden of Eden was situated in the land or country 
of Eden ; but if all the countries from the Euphrates and the defiles of 
Hamath to Rhinocerura were the garden of Eden, the land of Eden 
must have been all Asia, or an immense portion of it, in order to keep 
up any sort of proportion between a whole country and a park situated 
in it. These magnitudes* become quite Rabbinical, and remind us 
of Behemoth and Leviathan. But they are objectionable on more spe- 
cific grounds. Certain of the children of Eden dwelt in Telassar, 10 
the days of Sennacherib.""—Is. xxxvii. 12. “I will cut off (says the 


—_—-—-—_— —— 
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* St. John of Damascus opined that the whole terraqueous globe was Paradise 
and that the ocean was the river in Paradise.—S. J. Damascen. cit. Huet de Sit 
Paradisi, p. 22. 
the solar system. 


If so, the land of Eden must have been the universe, or, at least 
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Lord) him that holdeth the seeptre from the house of Eden.’’—Amos, 
i. 5. From these passages, it seems probable that a nation, certainly 
of very moderate celebrity, existed in Asia, whose rulers were the 

sterity of one Eden, and gave their name to it ; and that, in the days 
of Moses, they possessed the territory in which the Garden of the 
Lord had formerly been placed. When Moses said that it was in 
Eden, he made use of a term perfectly unambiguous to those who had 
any knowledge of the geography of their time. 

Thirdly, itis inconceivable that Moses should make use of a simile 
in which the same thing, under another name, is compared unto itself. 
But we read, that “ Lot beheld all the Plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, even as the Garden of the Lord, like the land 
of Egypt as thou comest unto Zoar.’’-—Gen., xiii. 10. From this it 
is evident that the vale of Jordan was topographically as distinct from 
the Garden of the Lord as it was from Egypt. 

Fourthly, if the land of Canaan was Paradise, it is astonishing that 
all Scripture should be silent on so interesting and remarkable a fact, 
and that the memory of it should at any time, from that of Moses to 
this, have been lost by the Israelites. Yet so it has been. Tor the 
allusions to the subject are few and in obscure authors, and it is no 
general tenet even of modern Judaism, 

However, these remarks are adapted to an hypothesis totally at 
variance both with the Septuagint and with our version, which offers 
no variation of sense in its margin, ‘The tale there told is a very 
plain one :—*“ A river went out of Eden (the land of Eden) to water 
the garden, and from thence it was parted and became into four heads. 
The name of the first is Pison—the name of the second is Gihon— 
and the name of the third is Hiddekel—and the fourth river is 
Euphrates.” It is difficult to paraphrase it in any words more perspi- 
cuous than the original ones. A river flowing through Eden entered 
the garden of Eden; in that garden, the river was divided into four 
channels (as the vertex of a Delta), which, from that point of division, 
received the above-mentioned four names; or, rather, were the same 
rivers which, in the time of Moses, bore those names. The rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris have their sources at present not far from one 
another, but it is not true, as Justin and Boethius supposed it was, that 
they now have a common source. Comparing this fact with the un- 
equivocal words of Genesis, we become aware of the very curious and 
complicated changes effected on the face of the earth by the great 
Deluge, and (as said by Malvenda) that although before the Flood the 
four rivers did flow out of Paradise per elurionem fontes alii translatos 
esse. And by comparing the position of the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, to which may be added, the closely neighbouring fountain of 
the Araxes, we shall perceive that the terrestrial paradise could not have 
been far removed from the surface now occupied by the lake of Van 
in Armenia. : 

Unless the translations of Scripture can be rectified by an entirely 
new version of the original, the case is much too clearly stated to be 
capable of being invalidated by the arguments, that the river of Egypt 
“as called Pywv by certain Alexandrian Jews, and that the Cushim of 
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Midian dwelt* near it. Uywy is a different word from [ewy. The 
rivers which the Persians called Oxus and Jaxartes, are called by the 
Tartars, Gihon and Sihon. The name Araxes was common to the 
Kur and the Volga or Ethel. Diversity of names is not uncommon 
in rivers, In respect of the Cushim, they were in Arabia, in eastern 
and in western Africa, in the parts of Assyria from whence the Son of 
the Morning marched to the relief of ‘Troy, and 1 know not in how 
many settlements besides. H. 





——_————— 


PRAYER FOR CHRIST’S CHURCH MILITANT. 


Sir,—In your last Number there is a statement that the rubric, 
which enjoins the reading of the “ Prayer for the whole state of 
Christ’s church militant here in earth,” is generally disregarded, and 
a suggestion that the rubric should be altered, so as to accord with 
the practice of the great body of the clergy. 

Where a law cannot be enforced, or involyes an impossibility, or 
even a very great and obvious inconvenience, there may be grounds 
for suggesting the alteration or repeal of it. But is this the case with 
the rubric in question ? The utmost evil that can arise from obey- 
ing it is the loss of five minutes, though where there are two clergy- 
men officiating, and one remains at the altar during the sermon to 
conclude the service there, the delay would be even less than this; 
and I would therefore propose to your correspondent, not to bring 
down the law to the practice, but to raise the practice to the law. 

Since I have occupied my present cure, 1 have invariably con- 
cluded the service in the mode prescribed, and I can assure you, that 
so far from the congregation appearing wearied, or in any way incon- 
venienced by this addition to what is usual in almost all but cathedral 
churches, I believe they are as deeply impressed with this as with 
any portion of our ritual, and would be sorry to find it discontinued. 

[ should be glad to learn that any of your readers were induced by 
this assurance to attempt what might be done by a close adherence 
to the rules of our Liturgy ; and I am satisfied, that as we revise our 
own practice, the less reason shall we find for revision in that incom- 
parable manual. 

| have reason to believe that the present bishop of this diocese, 
when an incumbent of a country parish, in more than one instance, 
restored the authorized mode of concluding the morning service, and 
that his testimony as to its good effect would accord with my own. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


CLericus HEREFORDIENSIS. 
——— Rectory, Herefordshire, 
Aug. 20th, 1834, 





—— ee 
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* What must be understood by “compassing the whole land of Havilah” and 
“compassing the whole land of Cush,” 6 cuek@y macay ryy ynv? A river may 
compass a district by dividing and reuniting itself, as the Rhine forms the Batavia? 
island, or by making a delta at its mouth. But it is surprising if such was the case 
with two out of the four rivers. 
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PETITIONS. 
Sir,—In your last Number, (p. 152,) your correspondent “ B, P.M.” 
is hypercritical on some of the petitioners to Parliament in support 
of the established church; and I am sorry to see a writer in the 
British Magazine cavilling at the members of the establishment for 
asserting their conviction, “ that the truths of the Christian religion are 
taught under no system in such purity as under that of the esta- 
blished church of this country.”’ 

I plead guilty to the charge of being one of those who signed 
such a petition; and I confess that I cannot acquiesce in the notion of 
its impropriety because “ B. P. M.” happens to “regard the episco- 
pal church in Scotland as the purest in Christendom,” or because he 
asks, “ what would such a petitioner say in answer to Bishop Hos 
bart or Bishop Skinner ?”’ 

My attachment, and that of my neighbours whom I joined in 
the petition, to the church of England arises from the honest convic- 
tion of our hearts, commensurate with our knowledge ; from the re- 
sult of our practical experience of what passes within us and around 
us, and under our own immediate observation. When we signed a 
petition in favour of our church, and expressed our preference of its 
doctrines and modes of worship, we thought not of Scotland or 
America, or of any country but our own; and where, Sir, are we to 
look for the consolations of our religion, or for a refuge from religious 
persecution, should our established church be unhappily destroyed ? 
We can retreat neither to Scotland nor America; nor can we trust to 
the tender mercies of sectarists or papists. In the full conviction, 
therefore, that the saving truths of the Christian religion are taught 
under no system within our knowledge, or within our reach, in such 
purity as under that of our own church, we earnestly prayed in the 
the hour of peril, and still do pray, for the protection of Parlia- 
ment to her interests, 


I am, your’s, A Constant READER. 
Maidstone, August 19th, 1884. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTRATION, 


Sir,—As the Parochial Registration Bill will, of course, be revived the 
next session, and probably in a more offensive form, I think the 
friends of the church should apply their attention to the subject, and 
consider whether by petitioning both Houses something may not be 
done to mitigate at least, if not prevent, its evil. My great objection 
to it ls, that its purpose is, and effect will be, to separate the people 
sull further from the clergy, and render them more and more indif- 
erent to the ordinances of religion. And to obviate this I think it 
would be policy in the clergy to act even as civil registrars in a case 
thus connected with religion, with the conviction that a majority of 
‘ose who came to them for the civil registration would consent to 
‘eeive at their hands the sacramental and religious ordinances of the 
church, This is objected to on the “ high-ground principle.’ 1 can- 
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not, however, be brought to consider that a condescension which 
tends to conciliate the people to the persons of the clergy and the 
ordinances of the church. I think, moreover, that the clergy have 
carried the os sublime a little too far, and have stood upon such ex. 
cessively high ground that they have lost sight of their way alto. 
gether, and, in the grandeur of their altitudinous attitude, have 
permitted the people to desert their ministry, and seek the ministra. 
tions of more lowly pastors. I do not wish to be censorious, and may 
be quite wrong in my opinion; but | think we lose influence because 
we do not sufficiently condescend to men of low estate. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the Registration Bill will be highly offensive and 
injurious to us, and very vexatious and oppressive to the laity; and 
all its legitimate uses for statistical purposes, and the relief of scrupu- 
lous consciences, might surely be answered by appointing the clergy 
joint registrars with the tax-gatherer, by permitting them, under proper 
regulations, to register church people as before, and letting dissenters, 
if they please, be registered by the tax-gatherer, requiring the clergy 
to send duplicates to the tax-gatherer, if the legislature still continues 
to think that amiable and popular functionary the fittest person to 
receive them, Church children then will be baptized and registered 
at the same time, and the absurdity and tyranny of the Registration 
Bill avoided, as far as we are concerned. Our children then will be 
shewn in person at the time they are registered, and the tricks and 
frauds which will be played upon the poor tax-gatherer by announcing 
the births of those that never were born, and whose existence or non- 
existence he never will find time to ascertain, will be diminished, at 
least, if not prevented. The same mode might be adopted with 
respect to the registration of marriages. Let the clergy be allowed to 
register their own marriages as heretofore, and let all who object to 
our forms be permitted to go before the magistrate and publish and 
register their marriages there. Dissenters also might get their mar- 
riage licences from the magistrate, and no longer be compelled to get 
one from a man who calls himself bishop by Divine permission, This 
will be fair play. The churchman’s conscience will be let alone, and 
the dissenter’s conscience relieved, I propose, therefore, that all the 
clergy, the town clergy in particular, should do their utmost to get 
petitions sent to both Houses as early as possible next session, praying 
that the Bill “to establish a general register of births, deaths, and 
marriages,’ may not pass into a law ; expressing an anxious wish to 
promote, by every exertion in their power, a sufficient register ; and 
a most anxious wish to relieve all scrupulous consciences from the 
necessity of submitting to church ordinances ; but praying that church 
consciences may not be burthened in order to relieve dissenting con- 
sciences, and that the births and marriages of church people may 
continue to be registered by the established clergy, and that the births 
of those whose parents object to the forms of the church may be 
registered by the collector of taxes, and their marriages published 
before and registered by the civil magistrate. 
Your obedient servant, CLERICUS. 
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CORRESPON DENCR, 


PHILIP HENRY. 


The Crescent, Shrewsbury, 
August 8, 1854. 


Sir,—It was not till a few days ago that I was able to obtain a 
sight of your Magazine for last month. My attention was called to 
it in consequence of the mention one of your correspondents has 
thought fit to make of me in the humble capacity of an editor, under 
the rather odd title of “ Philip Henry on the Independents.” 

I should have felt less reluctant to notice the statements had the 
writer vouched them with his name; besides which I must acknow- 
ledge that their tone is so very repulsive as to make the duty 
irksome. 

The motive imputed to me I unequivocally disclaim ; and I take the 
liberty to recommend “ A Churchmen” to read pages ix and x of the 
Preface to Mr. Henry’s Life : he will there find an exact representation 
of the case; and sure I am that, in proportion to acquaintance with 
the manuscripts in question, will be any person’s conviction of the 
accuracy of those remarks. As I have no knowledge of the “ remon- 
strance”’ to which “ A Churchman” alludes, I hope he will tell the 
public by whom, and when, it was made. 

That a difference of opinion may, under some circumstances, exist 
respecting the actual use of papers for editorial purposes, I cannot be 
ignorant; but, unless I am mistaken, the reason assigned by the 
“Churchman’’ for the non-introduction (as a note to p. 128 of Mr. 
Henry’s Life) of more of the diary than was there printed, is, without 
any other, sufficient. 

I would remark, however, that, independently of Mr. Henry's well- 
known liking to an established church, and, consequently, disappro- 
bation of independency, as unchurching the nation, enough appears, 
in different parts of the “ Life,’ not only upon that topic, but upon each 
of the others which the “ Churchman” accuses me of “ garbling.”” Thus, 
at page 47, Mr. Henry’s “ testimony to parish order, where it may be 

had upon good terms, as much more eligible, and more likely to an- 
swer the end than the congregational way of gathering churches from 
places far distant,” is affirmed. So is his “ desire and wish for Arch- 
bishop Usher's reduction of episcopacy, p. 101; his habitual conduct, 
likewise, during a long period, in respect to the “Common Prayer,” 
and other othe services, pp. 101, 121; and his earnest desire, 
moreover, of a Comprehension with the Church of England, p. 188. 

In the very place to which the note that has irritated the “ Church- 
man was appended, Mr. Henry is represented as saying, “ The danger 
is lest the allowing of separate places help to overthrow our parish order, 
which God hath owned ;”’ and he adds, “ we are put hereby into a 
trilemma, either to turn independents in practice or,” &c., p. 128. At 
p. 394, besides the minute account given, at pp. 31 and 343, of his 
own ordination, his thoughts are exhibited at some length, “ concern- 
ing ministers ;’’ displaying as well his objection to “ unordained” 
preachers, as his wish for those who were ordained to be subject to 

eclesiastical superiors” in respect both of discipline and settlement. 
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The very things, therefore, which Mr. Henry did not like in the « jn. 
dependent way,’ are actually interwoven with the “ Life,” not to 
say expressed sometimes almost in the same words, and clearly to the 
same effect, as in the document from which the note was selected, 
Such being the case, 1 do not perceive any good reason why they 
should have been repeated; my object not being the reiteration of 
what was everywhere conspicuous, but simply to shew that, notwith- 
standing Mr. Henry’ 3 views were such as were narrated, so far was he 
from being prejudiced against the independents, that he noted what 
he thought commendable in them, If there be any just ground for 
complaint, which I do not admit, it appears to me to pertain to Mr. 
Matthew Henry, who wrote the “ Life,’ for not inserting well nigh 
the only explicit commendation of the independents, w hich, so far as 
my knowledge extends, is to be found in the manuscripts. 

It may not be amiss to observe further, that an annotation was in- 
serted at page 47, which gave a clew to a“ change,” obvious enough 
in many of Mr. Henry’s existing relics, as well as in the “ Life.” The 
fact is, that there was such an alteration effected by experience in the 
sentiments of the eminently good and learned man whose name has 
just been again mentioned, both as to the university, and some other 
matters, as to lead him to discontinue attendance at the parish church, 
and to use his barn at Broad Oak as a place for public worship. 
There, for several years, and until his death, he exercised his ministry, 
alike unshackled by Synod, Classis, or Presbytery ; and unmoved, too, 
either by the insults or reproaches of those who then advocated the 
hierarchy. He collected, in short, and conducted the affairs of, a dis- 
senting congregation, precisely as an independent, save only in the 
mode of admission to the Lord's table, p.189, &e. “ There wanted,” 
says his son, “the formalities of officers and church meetings,’ 
p. 196. 

Having thus trespassed at greater length than I could have wished, 
I shall only add, that the other charge, where the animus of the 
“ Churchman” is so lamentably discovered—namely, of the suppres- 
sion of a passage on account of its unsuitableness for my “ purpose,” 
is proof either of most dishonourable inattention on his part, or of 
desperate malignity.* For in that page of the Life which precedes 
the one he quoted, is printed the very passage he adduces to sanction 
his strange and uncourteous violence. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. B. WibLiAMs. 








* The Editor, knowing nothing of Mr. Williams, thinks it better, on the whole, 
to allow this language to stand, than to incur the risk of softening or suppressing words 
which he would be very sorry to admit often. The only point of any real consequence 
is, thanks to “A C burchman’s” letter, clearly brought before the public—viz. that 
Mr. Henry gave coustant and continued testimony to the necessity and advantage 
of parish order, regular ordination, episcopacy, the Common Prayer, &c. ‘That his 
practice was ineonsistent with these settled convictions of his mind may be very 
true; but the practice of one who chose to be “ unshackled by synod, classis, oF 
presby tery,’ ‘ and to reject the formalities of officers and church-meetings, i.e. to be his 
own law, isnot likely to be very injurious even in these days.—Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WARNINGS FROM CLARENDON, 


Sir,—I never hear the word “ Conservative’’ used without reverting 
almost involuntarily to what I cannot but persuade myself very many 
of your readers will remember—a most striking letter on that term in 
your July Number of last year. Notwithstanding the stubborn truths 
there stated, and which must strike every one who notices the common 
language of society, this most convenient and elastic of all denomina- 
tions has thrust itself forward into universal use. If, however, it was 
applied, a short twelvemonths since, to many sorts of persons and prin- 
ciples, we may observe that it is now applied to even more. As dan- 
gers have thickened around us, more and more flock to shelter them- 
selves under this grand universal. Yes, we are all conservatives—good, 
bad, and indifferent; men of all creeds and all politics; Christians 
and infidels all jumbled together in one great league, upon the general 
principle of keeping what they can— Recte si possis, si non quocunque 
modo rem.’ ‘The way in which some now would “ conserre’’ is just 
as reckless as that in which others have sought to “ confiscate ;"’ and 
even many Of those whose language and principles were, a year or two 
ago, most profligate, are now “aliique et iidem” most serious and 
solemn Conservatives. Yes, e.g., those who commenced with a loud and 
persevering outcry for the separation between church and state, 
in proportion as they find that separation involving difficulties which 
peep into their political souls—their pockets—are, and yet upon no 
acknowledged Christian principle, most vociferous for the preservation 
of the union;—so vociferous that many, in spite of themselves, are 
half led to doubt whether, under such circumstances, and with such 
defenders, it may not, some day or other, wear the aspect to some 
persons of an unholy alliance. Here, however, we are all generalized, 
as | have said,—all melted down and amalgamated in this great 
cauldron of “ Conservatism.” Forasmuch, however, as this generaliza- 
tion is formed by a contemplation of the points in which all agree, by a 
continued obstruction of their differences, and yet it is of greater impor- 
tance that these differences should be clearly seen than this agreement ; or, 
to take up the other metaphor, it is of mighty consequence to separate 
the pure metal from the baser. I shall trust to your having admitted 
that admirable letter, and to your love of Clarendon’s authority, for a 
place in the British Magazine for a most vivid and amusing illustration, 
contained in the history of our former “ confusions.’ The only point, 
80 far as I can see, in which all agree is expressed by the verb “ éo 
keep ; ‘—but to keep “what?” ‘The following tale will most con- 
vemently divide parties into ¢wo general heads instead of one—viz., 
those who care to keep principle to the complete disregard of property ;— 
and “ those who wish to keep property quite at the expense of principle.” 
These are the two parties at present undistinguished, and held 
together in solution, as it were, under the word “ Conservative.” 
Clarendon will give us the test by which we shall soon discover which 
will, in the end, be uppermost,—which of the two will, in the day of 
trial, keep at the top, whilst the other will be at once “ precipitated” to 
the bottom. Yours, C,. T. C. 
Vou. Vi—Oct. 1834. 3H 
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CONSERVATIVES OF PRINCIPLE, 


Ir cannot be imagined how great advantages the king received by the Parliament's 
rejecting the king's messages for peace ; and their manner in doing it. All men’s 
mouths were opened against them, the messages and answers being read in all 
churches ; they, who could not serve him in their persons, contrived ways to supply him 
with money. Some eminent governors of the universities gave him notice that all 
the colleges were very plentifully supplied with plate, which would amount to a 
good value, and lay useless in their treasuries, there being enough besides for their 
common use; and there was not the least doubt but that, whensoever his majesty 
should think fit to require that treasure, it would all be sent to him. Of this the 
king had long thought; and, when he was at Nottingham, in that melancholick 
season, two gentlemen were despatched away to Oxford and to Cambridge (two 
to each) with letters to the several vice-chancellors, that they should move the 
heads and principals of the several colleges and halls, that they would send their plate 
to the king ; private advertisements being first sent to some trusty persons to prepare 
and dispose those without whose consent the service could not be performed. 

This whole affair was transacted with so much secrecy and discretion, that the 
messengers returned from the two universities in as short a time as such a journey 
could well be made, and brought with them all, or very near all, their plate, and 
a considerable sum of money, which was sent as a present to his majesty, from several of 
the heads of colleges, out of their own particular stores ; some scholars coming with it, 
and helping to procure horses and carts for the service; all which came safe to 
Nottingham at the time when there appeared no more expectation of a treaty, and 
contributed much to raising the dejected spirits of the place. 

The plate was presently weighed out, and delivered to the several officers, who 
were entrusted to make levies of horse and foot, and who received it as money ; the 
rest was carefully preserved, to be carried with the king when he shou!d move from 
thence; secret orders being sent to the officers of the Mint, to be ready to come to 
his majesty as soon as he should require them, which he meant to do as soon as he 
should find himself in a place convenient. ‘There was now no more complaining or 
murmuring: some gentlemen undertook to make levies upon their credit ands 
interest ; and others sent money to the king upon their own inclinations. 





CONSERVATIVES OF PROPERTY, 


Tuexe was a pleasant story then much spoken of in the court, which administered 
some mirth. There were two great men, who lived near Nottingham, both men of 
great fortunes, and of great parsimony, and known to have much money lying by 
them. To the former the Lord Capel was sent ; to the latter, John Ashburnham, of the 
Bed-chamber, and of entire confidence with his master ; each of them with a letter, all 
written with the king’s hand, to borrow of each ten or five thousand pounds. Capel 
was very well received by one, and entertained as well as the ill accommodations in 
his house, and his manner of living, would admit. He expressed, with wonderful 
civil professions of duty, “ The great trouble he sustained in not being able to comply with 
his majesty's commands.” He said, “ All men knew that he neither had nor could 
have money, because he had every year of ten or a dozen purchased a thousand pounds 
land a year ; and therefore he could not be imagined to have any money lying by him, 
which he never loved to have.” But he said he had a neighbour, who lived within 4 
few miles of him, who was good for nothing, and lived like a hog, not allowing him 
self necessaries, and who could not have so little as twenty thousand pounds in the 
scurvy house in which he lived; and advised “ He might be sent to, who could net 
deny the having of money ;” and concluded with great duty to the king, and detesta- 
tion of the parliament, and as if he meant to consider farther of the thing, and 
to endeavour to get some money for him, which, though he did not remember 
to send, his affections were good, and he was afterwards killed in the king's service: 
Ashburnham got no more money, nor half so many good words. That Lord had 
so little correspondence with the court, that he had never heard his name ; and when 
he had read the king's letter, he asked from whom it was; and when he told him, 
“ He saw it was from the king,” he replied, “ That he was not such a fool as to believé 
it. That he had received letters both from the king and his father ;” and, hastily 
running out of the room, returned with half-a-dozen letters in his hand, sayi"® 
“ That those were all the king's letters, and that they always begun with, * Right 
Trusty and Well-beloved,’ and the king's name was ever at the top : but this letter begu" 
with his own name, and ended with ‘ Your Loving Friend, C.R.,’ which,” he said 
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“ he was sure could not be the king’s hand,” His other treatment was according to 
this; and, after an ill supper, he was shewed an indifferent bed, the Lord telling 
him, “ That he would confer more of the matter in the morning ;” he having sent a 
servant with a letter to the Lord Falkland, who was his wife's nephew, and who had 
searce ever seen his uncle. The man came to Nottingham about midnight, and 
found the Lord Falkland in his bed. ‘The letter was to tell him, ‘“‘ That one Ash- 
burnham was with him, who brought him a letter, which he said was from the king ; 
but he knew that could not be, and, therefore, he desired to know who this man was, 
whom he kept in his house till the messenger should return.” In spite of the 
laughter, which could not be forborne, the Lord Falkland made haste to inform him 
of the condition and quality of the person, and that the letter was writ with the king’s 
own hand, which he seldom vouchsafed to do; and the messenger returning early 
the next morning, his Lordship treated Mr. Ashburnham with so different a respect, 
that he, who knew nothing of the cause, believed that he should return with all the 
money that was desired. But it was not long before he was undeceived. The 
Lord, with as cheerful a countenance as his could be, for he had a very unusual and 
unpleasant face, told him, “* That, though he had no moncy himself, but was in extreme 
want of it, he would tell him where he might have money enough ; that he had a neighbour, 
who lived within four or five miles, that never did good to anybody, and loved 
nobody but himself, who had a world of money, and could furnish the king with as 
much as he had need of; and, if he should deny that he had money when the king 
sent to him, he knew where he had one trunk-full, and would discover it ; and that 
he was so ill-beloved, and had so few friends, that nobody would care how the kin 
used him.” This good counsel was all Mr. Ashburnham could make of him; aa 
yet this wretched man was so far from wishing well to the parliament, that, when 
they had prevailed, and were possessed of the whole kingdom, as well as of Notting- 
hainshire, he would not give them one penny; nor compound for his delinquency, 
as they made the having lived in the king’s quarters to be; but suffered his whole 
estate to be sequestered, and lived, in a very miserable fashion, only by what he 
could ravish from his tenants, who, though they paid their rents to the parliament, 
were forced, by his rage and threats, to part with so much as kept him till he died in 
that condition he chose to live in; his conscience being powerful enough to deny him- 
self, though it could not dispose him to grant to the king. And thus the two 
messengers returned to the king so near the same time, that he who came first had 
not given his account to the king before the other entered into his presence. 

The same day, a gentleman in those parts, known to be very rich, being pressed 
to lend the king five hundred pounds, sent him a present of one hundred pieces of gold, 
which, he said, “ He had procured with great difficulty ; and protested, with many 
execrable imprecations, that he had never in his life seen five hundred pounds of his 
own together,” when, within one month after the king's departure, the parliament 
troops, which borrowed in another style, took five thousand pounds from him, which 
was lodged with him in the chamber in which he lay; which is, therefore, men- 
tioned in this place, that, upon this occasion, it may be seen that the unthrifty 
retention of their money, which possessed the spirits of those who did really wish the 
king all the success he wished for himself, was one unhappy cause of all his misfor- 
tunes; and, if they had, in the beginning, but lent the king one-fifth part of what, after 
imfinite losses, they found necessary to sacrifice to his enemies in the conclusion, 
to preserve themselves from total ruin, his majesty had been able, with God's 
blessing, to have preserved them, and to have destroyed all his enemies. 


ae we ee 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMMUNION, 


Sir,—May I request you to insert in your monthly publication these 
few lines, in reply to your correspondent who endeavours to shew, 
with some ingenuity, that, in the Communion Service, the priest 
should be before the table while saying the prayer of consecration, If 
he will have the goodness carefully to examine the grammatical part 
of the rubric, he will find that it cannot admit of such a construction. 
lhe standing before the table can only be referred to the priest 
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ordering the bread and wine, that he may, with the more readiness 
and decency, break the bread before the people, and take the cup into 
his hands. ‘There might not, perhaps, be any real objection to the priest 
turning his back on the congregation, unless, by the interposition of 
his body, something would be lost. ‘This seems to me to be unavoid. 
able, as he is not directed to stretch forth one arm to the cup, and the 
other to the paten, but to take them into his hands, which could not 
be done in full view of the people while he stands before the table ; 
nor can I apprehend any inconvenience to arise from the elements 
being placed at the end of the table, for, should it possibly be so nar. 
row that he cannot reach them with his hands, it must be unfit for the 
holy purpose. Whatever may be the forms of the Romish church, I 
cannot conceive that the compilers of our excellent liturgy intended 
that the one mentioned by your correspondent should be adopted, or 
it would have been worded in a different manner; and I do hope that 
none of my brethren in the ministry will be induced to de part from 
the practic e of standing at the north side of the table while saying the 


prayer of consecration, which has been sanctioned by the usage of the 
church. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, V. H. 


ne 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Sir,—Having heard much of the excellency of the “ Voluntary 
System,” I have lately had an opportunity of practically ascertaining 
its working, and judging of the excellency of this new machine. The 
following fucts will speak for themselves :—Some months ago, I was 
appointed by a parish to the vacant evening lectareship, at an annual 
stipend of “what the parish would please to give.”’ As one of my 
predecessors received 35/. per annum, and another 28/., I concluded 
that about 25/. would be my salary. From my election to the pre- 
sent time, my pulpit has been occupied every Sunday by myself, or 
some more efficient representative. From some unav oidable causes, 
the regular morning duty has been suspended for some time by the 
incumbent. “ Therefore,” says the parish, “because the incum- 
bent has not performed jis regular morning duty, we do not think that 
you are entitled to any remuneration for your lectureship, though we 
have no fault to find with you; but we do not think fit to pay for 
having only one duty.’ Such are the parochial premises, the conclu- 
sion of which i is, that my services are to be dispensed with, So much 
for the V oluntary Sy stem. Allow me, Sir, to add, that the church- 
wardens express ‘their entire satisfaction with my punctuality, and are 
pleased at what they eall my “liberality’’ in being satisfied with what 
I could get, or rather what I could not get. But they do not think 


an hour-and-a-half duty once a week worth 25/. per annum. What 
other profession, I ask, would undertake any business upon an uncer- 
tainty? or be satisfied with so small a salary ? 


I remain, Sir, &c., A Country CuRArTe. 
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MILNER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Sin,—Hoping to prevent a more copious effusion of ink in a con- 
troversy so fruitless as one on the merits of Milner as a church histo- 
rian, allow me to suggest that the appearances of inconsistency 
adduced by “a Country Clergyman’’ may be easily removed by a 
few simple queries. 

1. Did St. Paul, when intending to call attention to the fact that he 
had obtained mercy because he had not committed the sin against the 
Holy Ghost (1 Tim, i. 13), intend, in any measure, to exculpate 
himself on the ground of his sincerity ? 

2. Was not regeneration an Old Testament privilege? (John, iii. 10,) 
and as such enjoyed by Cornelius? (Acts, x. 2.) Do not persons 
regenerate and baptized need ulterior salvation? (Rom. xiii. 11.) 

3. Does an appeal to common sense, on points within the compass 
of that faculty, sanction its employment in testing matters beyond it ? 
Has not “common sense,” or “ rationalism,’’ denoted “ a very mis- 
chievous engine in religious matters ?”’ 

4. Does not the immediate sequel to Acts, x. 34,—viz., “ In every 
nation, he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him,’’—prove that “Divine grace distinguishes persons of 
various families and connexions”’ ? 

5. Had Zechariah, Elizabeth, and Anna, gone on in “ unfailing 
uniformity”’ ? 

6. Does the more vigorous progress of adult converts furnish any 
objection to Christian education ? 

7. Does the church of England, ever scripturally maintaining that 
baptism is the sign, the seal, the occasion, the accompaniment, the 
means, the sacrament of the new birth, anywhere intimate that bap- 
tism and the new birth are identical ? 

8. How does Mr. Milner’s remark—“ I could have wished that 
Christian people had never been vexed with a controversy so frivolous 
as this about baptism’’—contravene the alleged rubric or any other 
dictum of the church? Is not a controversy, maintained by vehe- 
ment discussion of the terms Barrw, Barrigw, oixoc, and oixia, and by 
other still meaner arguments, while the momentous duty of infant bap- 

tism is inculeated, as Mr. Milner has triumphantly proved in the con- 
text, by the sunbeam of scripture authority, and the unvarying prac- 
tice of the church from the earliest period, a controversy despicably 
frivolous ? 7 

Assured that my worthy neighbour, the “ Country Clergyman,”’ will 
rejoice in discovering that the appearances of contradiction to Scripture 
and to the church, in a work specially sanctioned by the University of 
Cambridge, at whose entire cost it was printed, have been occasioned 
by the dust on his spectacles, and ardently hoping that the excellent 
continuator of it will fully acquiesce in the justness of the remark 
made in note to page 308 of the British Magazine for September, and 
confine his able pen to the higher services to which it is devoted, 


I remain, Sir, &ce., A Rurat Priest. 
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PERAMBULATIONS. 


Sir,—I shall be very much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
will, through the medium of your Magazine, give me some informa. 
tion respecting the manner of conducting a perambulation of the 
bounds of a parish. Burn’s “ Ecclesiastical Law’ furnishes me with 
the following information :— 


“ But now care is taken (or ought to be), by annual perambulations, to preserve 
those bounds of parishes which have been long settled by custom,”—1 Still. 244. 

* By a constitution of Archbishop Winchelsey, the parishioners shall find, at 
their own charge, banners for the rogations.”—Lind. 252. 

‘And upon account of perambulations being performed in rogation week, the 
rogation days were anciently called gange days, from the Saxon gan or gangen, to go.” 


“These perambulations (though of great use in order to preserve the bounds of 


parishes) were in the times of popery accompanied with great abuses—viz., with 
feastings and with superstition; being performed in the nature of processions, with 
banners, handbells, lights, staying at crosses, and the like. And, therefore, when 
processions were forbidden, the useful and innocent part of perambulations was re- 
tained, in the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth; wherein it was required, that for the 
retaining of the perambulation of the circuits of parishes, the people should once in 
the year, at the time accustomed, with the curate and the substantial men of the 
parish, walk about the parishes as they were accustomed, and at their return to the 
church make their common prayers. And the curate, in their said common peram- 
bulations, was, at certain convenient places, to admonish the people, to give thanks to 
God, (in the beholding of his benefits,) and for the increase and abundance of his 
fruits upon the face of the earth, with the saying of the 103rd Psalm, At which 
time also, the said minister was required to inculeate these, or any such like sea- 
tences ;—‘ Cursed be he which translateth the bounds and dolles of his neighbour ; or 
such other order of prayers, as should be lawfully appointed.”—Gibs, 213, 

‘** But the superstitions here laboured against were hot so easily suppressed, as may 
be gathered from the endeavours used to suppress them so late as the time of Arch- 
bishop Grindal ; and now, since that hath been long effected, it were to be wished 
that perambulations were held more regularly and frequently than now they are, to 
the end the limits of parishes may be better kept up and &scertained.”—Gibs. 212. 

I find a homily specially appropriated to thi service, which sug- 
gests to my mind the intention of our forefathefs to sanctify this as 
well as all our other civil proceedings, by the performance of some 
religious rites. With a desire to further such pious intentions, and 
revive such religious practice, I endeavour, in thé discharge of my 
secular duties as the minister of the parish, to make my attendance 
upon them the occasion of introducing, at least, a religious tone into 
all our parochial meetings, if 1 find no authority for a religious service. 
Here, however, I apprehend that I have authority for a religious ser- 
vice of some kind, and I shall be glad to profit by the experience 
some of my brethren, if they wili favour me with a few hints to guide 
me in the performance of it. I shall be glad, for instance, to know 
whether or no I shall be right in appointing the churchwardens and 
parishioners to meet me at the church in the morning and participate 
in the public worship for the day, and afterwards proceed on the 
perambulation. 1 propose that the boys of the Sunday school shall 
accompany us, and at every junction of three parishes sing portions of 
the 103rd Psalm, in compliance with the recommendation quoted 
from Burn. Should the perambulation not be completed on the firs 
day, I propose to meet at the point to which we had proceeded on the 
first day, and, on completing it, resort to the church for the purpose of 
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again participating in the (in this case, afternoon,) public worship of 
the day. : ale : 

Independently of the bounden duty of a minister to direct the atten- 
tion of his flock, in the conduct of all their secular affairs, to the Sove- 
reign Disposer of all things,—it strikes me as peculiarly desirable, at 
this juncture, to exhibit to the world, whenever the opportunity offers, 
the ample provision which the church has made for sanctifying all the 
actions of her members, by providing an appropriate religious service 
for their use, and enjoining the attendance of a minister to lead them 
in the performance of it. I remain, your humble servant, H.* 


ee Ce 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE, 


Sin,—I hope that you can receive a few words from an Incumbent 
who, incommon with many others, struggles to stop the evil arising 
from the attempts constantly made to procure the publication of banns 
of marriage in churches of parishes where neither bride nor bride- 
groom resides. ‘The practice is unfortunately common : there are con- 
sequently many parochial ministers who feel the evil result of it more 
strongly than I do myself. I wish, therefore, that they may, through 
your pages, share the encouragement which | derived from some hints 
and advice on receiving and publishing banns of marriage, given in a 
Charge, published last year, by the Archdeacon of Oxford. Since that 
time 1 have, generally speaking, acted on his recommendation, and 
have known the same adopted in other parishes with success. 

I have scruples about occupying your pages with any long quota- 
tion from the Charge. I wish merely to state, for the use of others, 
that my observation leads me to conclude that the plan there laid 
down does certainly operate as a check: the parties cannot shuffle 
about their residence,—they seem afraid to do so. They prefer trying 
other parishes where they say the parson is not so particular. Hf, 
then, to use their phrase, all parsons were so particular, the evil would 
be much abated. The remarks which that Charge contains conclude 
with recommending the use of a blank form, to be filled up with an 
exact statement of the name and residence of each of the parties con- 
cerned, I send you a form, the blanks of which I have filled up. 1 
hope other parish ministers, in populous places, may find as little dif- 
liculty, and as much good, in using it as | have done, 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, V. M. 


“It is requested by the Parties concerned, that the Banns of Marriage between 
Atrren Bennett, residing at Mrs. Currir’s, 16, Dormer Srreet, in Sr. Anne's 
(Loxpow) Parish, and Enizanetu Watt, residing at Tue Farm in Atston Parish, 
be published in the Parish Church of Auston. Dated this 3rd day of July, 1834.” 
ca ee a NE Tiel ee 


‘rT ee , — , 
wn There are several entries in a private book belonging to the rectors of Hadleigh 
the Perambulations on Ascension-day, after prayers, at 6 o’clock in the morning. 


—iiD 
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MISPRINT IN A LATE EDITION OF THE COMMON PRAYER, 


REVEREND Sir,—In the small edition of the Prayer-book which has 
recently issued from the Pitt press, a typographical error occurs, which 
you may think deserving of notice. It entirely destroys the spirit, 
and even perverts the meaning of that sublime passage contained jp 
the 4th verse of the 68th P salm : :—* Praise Him in His name Jan, and 
rejoice before Him.’’ Perhaps } yourself, or some of your correspon 
ents, can explain on what authority the redundant particle “ yea 

is substituted, i in the edition alluded to, for the untranslatable name of 
Jehovah. I have consulted the L _ edited by Breitinger, where | 
find—oS omomoare T~ érepse/Inwore ert Sua pwr, Kuptoc ovopa ary’ kat 
dayadAcacbe évwrov avrov,—the sense of which translation is closely 
followed by the Vulgate. But be this as it may, I conceive that any 
variation from our old authorized version, if it be designed, is a fit sub. 


ject for reprehension ; if accidental, for restoration, 


I remain, Sir, yours, &c., L. W. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Sirn,—I have read, with entire conviction, the remarks of your corres- 
pondent in the Septembe r number, on Sunday-schools and Sunyday- 
school teachers. ‘The want, in so many cases, of a more judicious 
method is lamentably obvious. May I, Sir, respectfully suggest, 
through you, that your correspondent will be rendering most valuable 
service if he will enter much more into detail as to the remedy ; espe- 
cially as to the precise steps he would have taken to “teach”’ the 
scholars “to understand and to feed upon the kernel that is so plen- 
tiful in the Liturgy.”” 1 think I may venture to say that many of 
your readers will be much obliged to him if he will go considerably 
into detail on this point. 

In case, also, you should happen not to have a better answer for 
your correspondent who asks about Church-building, I will endeavour 
to reply to his queries, being just now engaged in this very matter :— 
His first application must be to the incumbent and patron, then to 
the bishop of the diocese. Assistance towards the building will doubt- 
less be had from the Incorporated Society, but to what extent is of 
course somewhat doubtful. He had better apply at once to the oflice 

for the papers, directing word for word as follows, when no charge for 
postage will be incurred :-—“'The Incor porated Soc iety for Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of C hurches and Chapels, 
St. Martin *s-pl we, Charing-cross.’” He must use these exact words. 

I am aware of no other public source from which help can be had 
towards the endowment, but from Queen Ann’s bounty; and the 
governors have been obliged to make a rule not to listen to any appli- 

cation till a church is alre ady endowed with 45/. a year; the y then 

make it up 502, and afterwards will, I believe, double any future 
benefactions that can be obtained. The sum required for 451. per 
aunum will be 1,3657, 1 am, Sir, most respectfully, yours, G. 
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VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Conc.uded from p. 187.) 


Ir, however, the Docti et Prudentes authenticate the book of collation and the 
unmarked MSS. which it collates, they do not furnish us with the means of 
ascertaining those MSS., except by the lectiones singulares which they quote 
from it. And Griesbach, xxxiv., Lond. xliii., having observed, that if the mate- 
rials of an old edition are known, its value can be no more than the amount 
of the judgment of the editor on his materials, proceeds to say, “ Sin vero 
ignorantur codices manuscripti, quos editores (i. e. Complutenses) in ador- 
nanda sua editione adhibuerunt, pretium editionis ia se spectate dubium est 
omnino atque incertum.” ‘‘ Dubium omnino atque incertum.” Yes ; it is uncer- 
tain whether any text, which none of the marked MSS. support, be from a MS. 
older than 8 or », or from the latest that he had ; it is uncertain whether it be 
from a correct MS., or from one more incorrect than either of those two: and 
what is incomparably the most atrocious in the eye of every modern critic, it is 
uncertain whether the MSS. that furnished it were from a recension of East or 
West Europe, of East or West Africa; and the critics will want to be delivered 
“ex ista nebula typographica.” (Seml., Pref. viii., as above.) But when I finda 
text in either the O mirificam or the folio, and, a fortiori, if it be in both, whe- 
ther | am supported or not by any man who has actually examined the cele- 
brated book of collations, I say, positively, ‘‘ exstat in nonnullis Stephani nostri 
veteribus libris. It is in some Greek MSS., more or less in number, of greater 
or less value, that were used by Stephanus—dont il s’est servi—not from MSS, 
or from printed copies, to which he is so unjustly said to have attributed the 
authority of MSS., but from old written copies, MSS., with the understanding 
that they were MSS., which either he himself collated in the royal library and 
others of France, or his son collated for him during the three years that he 
was employed in the work, in the libraries of Italy. There it exists in Greek 
MSS., if they have not been lost ; and if still existing, they have not been, for 
some reason or other, mutilated or torn. And if the same reading appeared 
in the Complutensian, or in any of Froben’s editions, then I say it is sanc- 
tioned by the agreeing testimony of the MSS. of Ximenes or Erasmus with 
those of Stephanus, in direct opposition to what Michaelis is pleased to assert, 
i. p. 333,—** from these two our present editions are derived, which afford, 
therefore, no additional evidence, being only a repetition of foregoing testi- 
mony”’—a declaration which he had as good right to make of the text of 
Griesbach as of that of Stephanus or Beza. This is not uncertain; this is 
not doubtful. If any man professes to doubt it, remember well, that the doubt 
is held by the assertion that MSS. never existed, the readings of which are 
actually quoted in all parts of the N. T. by Stephanus’s most violent accusers. 
Here, then, is an answer, as far as editions go, if ever the opponents of a cer- 
tain passage, that must be nameless, should have the fairness to state the 
question which we are told (Memoirs of the Controversy of the h. w., p. 52) 
Was put to Mr. Sloss, in 1734, (i.e. before a certain ‘“ historical fact’? had 
taken place,) by an opponent who, Mr. Orme assures us, “ knew very well 
the subject on which he requests information.” If the demand should be, not 
merely for MSS. containing the passage, such as have a known “ local habita- 
tion and a name,” but the defender should be asked, “‘ whether he could prove 
that any editor of the printed copies ever had any such MSS. in his posses- 
sion, an opponent like this cannot fail to be satisfied, by its being shewn him, 
in general, respecting Stephanus for one of the editors, without descending to 
the most convincing particulars, that if he doubts, that doubt can be held only 
by the assertion that MSS. never existed, the readings of which are quoted in all 
he of the N. T. by Stephanus’s most violent accusers. Mr. Porson tells us of 
; oa Who follow in the chase, not like hounds that hunt, but like those that fill 
a ‘cry. If there are any but such stupid hounds that can fill up Semler’s 
'y, “ quod est oppido falsum,” (Wetsten, p. 386, note 285,) and that of the 
Vou, VI.—Oect, 1834. 31 
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ment yielding to their own prejudices, or those of the times,” in forging Greek, 
and of ‘‘ the pious fraud being multiplied in every country and every langu 

of modern Europe” (Gibbon, ch. xxxvii.), I shall not be contented with 
retorting the delicately-expressed censure, but shall supply some adjective to 
the word “ fraud,” that will denote no very high opinion of their piety, of 
even their morality. What is there to restrain such persons, if they should 
dislike a passage that happens not to be supported by any of the MSS. that 
are cited in the division where it occurs? What is to save it from their eri. 
tical knife? Will it be of any use to observe that the passage is contained in 
all of Stephanus’s editions, and therefore that the MSS. must Pave undergone 
three collations? No; they will tell you that there was no collation but by 
Henry, and that his was all before 1546. And these conspiring critics will 
inculcate upon their “‘ voluntary dupes” that, as the cited MSS. do not con. 
tain the passage, Stephanus must have inserted it without MS. authority? 
Will it be of any avail to remind them that the MSS. which he cites (qu'il pro- 
duit) in any place whatsoever, could not be the whole that he had to furnish 
his text there, but only those that he selected to oppose that text; i. e., at the 
utmost, those of the seven royal MSS. and the six private, first selected, that 
happened to have that division? and that Stephanus, when he spoke before 
the Sorbonne, of the number that he had from the royal library, declared that 
he had received fifteen from thence ; and besides, that he protested that he 
religiously followed the best of the royal MSS. in his first edition? Can it be 
of any use to notice that he kept his son almost the whole interval between 
that and the folio searching the libraries of Italy ?—that Beza, who had his 
collations for his own work, guessed the amount of the MSS. in his book of 
collations at xxv.; and that Henry, the actual collator, afterwards gave the 
undesigned and incontrovertible testimony that he had seen more than xxx, 
MSS. with the same «egaXata in the same places? The Docti et Prudentes 
are proof against this and ten times more. These are only “ difficultates qua 
sunt expediende ;”’ these are ‘‘ small inaccuracies ;” it is swelling the number 
of MSS. that were acquired; they are hyperbolic words ; no critic can “ abide 
by” them, and they must be altered or curtailed. Shew them the readings of 
the unmarked MSS. that were not taken, first or last, to oppose the text of the 
folio; shew such in all the divisions, and you see what effect it has. No 
good your producing the readings of the unmarked MSS, in the very margin 
of the folio ; some “ glaring evidence”’ will be invented to demonstrate that 
Stephanus has himself declared that he had none such. They know that 
such readings are quoted by their own body,—by Docti et Prudentes ; they 
avow that several of the MSS. used by Stephens himself are at present either 
lost or buried in obscurity ; but this will never for a moment make them flinch 
in asserting that he had no MSS. of that division where the passage occurs 
but those that are cited there. And suppose that you should be able to pro- 
duce not only unmarked, but even other marked MSS. having the division— 
i.e. MSS. taken to oppose the folio, but not in that division, and this from 
their own voluntary statement—do you think that it will make them relax i 
their logic, and doubt their inference that the passage could not have the 
authority of any of Stephanus’s MSS., because it was not in any of those that 
are cited in that division? No such thing. Those who will deny the ul 
marked which they have themselves quoted, rather than admit that Stephanus 
had MSS. that might give the passage, will proceed with equal firmness as to 
the marked; and when they have themselves demonstrated the identity of a 
marked MS. which is not cited in that division, with one that is admitted 
actually to have it, they will face round and call in question their own proof 
on the most contemptibly frivolous pretences ; and, if the passage be in the 
Acts and Cath Ep., will still “ contend that Stephens collated only seven MSS. 
of that division, for this cogent reason, that Stephens has quoted only sevee 
MSS. in the Catholic Epistles ;”’ (Letters, p. 138, n. 20.) But suppose, more 
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over, that you could go beyond this,—that you should not merely be able to 
prove that Stephanus had marked as well as unmarked MSS. of that division, 
besides those that he cited, so that he actually had such as might have con- 
tained the text that he gave at the place in question ;—suppose, still farther, 
that you can produce the best evidence possible for the fact that some of these 
MSS. actually contained the passage as he printed it—even that of the man 
who had his book of collations, which his own work obliged him to examine 
strictly throughout—the man to whose testimony respecting its contents they 
themselves constantly appeal as unimpeachable, and, in fact, as the only evi- 
dence, except the concurring testimony of the collator himself,—still, I tell you 
that it is all lost labour. He that gainsayeth, will gainsay still. If such men 
have once passed the word for its extermination, the same means will dispose 
of the evidence in this case also. It will be taken as an Aisforical fact that 
« istos codices ad quos provocat, alibi frustra quam in ejus cerebro quesieris,” 
and, as Mr. Emlyn says, ii. p. 210, “‘ there need be no more words about it; 
the matter is determined before.” They will hatch for him such “ strange 
misapprehension” as was never attributed, in any other case, to a human being 
above an idiot in understanding; they will alter his words to suit this misap- 
prehension, and then will endeavour, ‘in a very candid manner, to apologise 
all they can for the mistake” that they make for him,—knowing, at the same 
time, that his means of knowledge, and his use of those means, precluded the 
possibility of such misapprehension ; and, moreover, that if there had been any 
“ misapprehension” so incomparably “ sfrange,” it must have shewn itself in 
hundreds of instances, and been corrected by his editors, to each of whom he 
distinctly appeals respecting the codices that he quotes, and the first actually 
speaks of them in an advertisement at the end of his work. Conscious of 
this, they will have an alternative; and, with a self-confutation unparalleled, 
face round, and in the same breath go upon the opposite and contradictory 
accusation of ‘‘ deliberate falsehood,” for which they cannot pretend to find a 
motive, and for which they can offer no proof but Wetsten’s inference, that a 
man must be a falsifier in his testimony which he himself takes throughout, 
because he behaved so ill to Castalio, and wrote a book to shew that heretics 
ought to be punished capitally* (149, Sem]. 382). So that, after you have 
done all, the cry for delendum est will be as strong as ever; and men of the 
first reputation will not be deterred from “‘ protesting against the passage being 
still permitted to occupy a place in the common copies of the New Testament,” 
or from telling you, that when you have “ confuted Griesbach,” you “ may 
Hext proceed to establish the genuineness of the epistle to the Laodiceans, or 
of the Acts of Pilate.’ 

Griesbach having decided that where he and his brother critics have not 
ascertained the MSS. from which an edition was formed—“ pretium editionis 
mse spectate dubium est omnino atque incertum”—proceeds to this conclu- 
sion :—**Cum vero pretium, quod tribuitur edition cuidam, nil sit aliud, quam 
Opinio quedam atque judicium de lectionum, quas editio exhibet, bonitate gene- 
ratim ; facile intelligitur, pretium quod dubium est, nullum esse.” For myself, 
l must distinctly avow, that this non “ facile intelligitur ;” and I cannot help 
thinking, that if Griesbach had really esteemed it so very easy a task to make 
the world understand it, he would have fairly avowed, that Stephanus’s MSS. 
amounted to “‘ plusquam triginta ;” because those above the 15 of the margin, 





* It may be neither an uninteresting nor an unprofitable inquiry to examine 
whether Calvin and Beza were led into their views of persecution by popish feelings 
which still adhered to their religion, or by the metaphysical notions which they 
themselves added to it. At all events, I think such sentiments could not be enter- 
tained by any person who was perfectly taught as the truth is in Jesus. Still I accord 
with Wetsten’s actions in readily admitting Beza’s testimony everywhere else, and of 
course dissent from his words in this place, 
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being unknown, must then have been set down all equal to nothing; he would 
hardly have resorted to his horse-laugh and the “‘ glaring evidence” from the 
insertion in Stephanus’s words, to induce his readers to believe that the may 
had only the fifteen of the margin. I think also that he would have avowed 
that Stephanus had thirteen or fourteen MSS. of the Acts and Cath. Ep., and 
would not have placed it ‘“‘ extra omnem dubitationem,” that Stephanus had 
only the cited MSS., when he himself quotes one that is cited perpetually in 
the next division, as having the Catholic Epistles, though never cited in that 
division. And in justification of myself for thus sturdily denying Griesbach’s 
** nullum esse,”’ I ask, is this understood in any case but that of the readings 
of unknown MSS. in old critical editions of the Greek Testament? How is it 
with respect to Greek classical authors, when they, like the sacred writers, 
became the property of these booksellers? Are the productions of this identical 
Early Parisian Greek Press, then, set down to be utterly worthless? And, to 
come even still closer to the point, what are the sentiments of the conspiring 
critics themselves respecting these same unknown “ MSS. used by R. Stephens 
and Beza,”’ when their readings can be obtained against the received text? is 
it then “ facile intelligitur, pretium quod dubium est nul/um esse,” or do they 
come into the tale as so much true and indubitable testimony ? I fuily accord, 
then, with Griesbach, in his decision, xxxiv., Lond. xliii.,  vehementer errasse 
eos qui vulgaribus editionibus auctorifatem aliquam eo omine tribuerent, ut ab 
carum lectionibus recedere nefas sit.””’ But when the great critic’s real object 
appears, in the question at p. xxxvi., Lond. xliv., “ quid est quod obstet, quo 
minus hodie Novum Test. e codicibus manuscriptis, nulla anteriorum editionum ~ 
ratione habita, edi possit ?”’ | think I can furnish him with a very suf- 
ficient reason against it. I think I can see a distinction between attributing 
such authority to editions ‘‘ ut ab earum lectionibus recedere nefas sit,” and 
the determining to give a text from present MSS. alone, “ nulla anteriorum 
editionum ratione habita.”” I should say, with respect to the Alexandrine MS., 
the Vatican, and the Ephrem, exactly as Griesbach does of the old editions,— 
that the man was very far wrong who should make it a sin to depart from any 
of their readings. I should hardly, however, admit that this decision would 
justify an editor in totally rejecting A, B, and C, in the formation of his text. 
And though I allow of no exclusive authority to the old critical editions, the 
proofs which the Docti et Prudentes have themselves furnished, inspire me 
with such “* sublime notions of the morality of the editors,” as to believe that 
they gave no “ sophisticated text,” but that they, like the writers of those old 
documents, followed the Greek MSS. that they had before them; and that 
neither the one nor the other were guilty of the atrocity of forging Greek, 
which has been so plentifully charged upon both, by those who have disliked 
the readings which they record. For myself, then, whilst I was permitted to 
hold a living,* and as a presbyter of the church of England, I constantly read 
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* I should wish these words to be remarked by those who may have been induced 
to throw aside the Specimen, from the interested motives ascribed to its author by 
Mr. Oxlee,—Letters to the Bishop of Salisbury, pp. 120, 121. The following paper 
shews how just the charge was :— 

“ To Wentwortu Hvysue. October 3, 1827. 

“ My pearrst Boy,—I have expressed to you my opinion that my recent publi- 
cation, * Specimen,’ &c. will pass unnoticed by one party, because they will find it 
unanswerable, and by the other, because great danger is felt in commending the 

‘oyog ex Twv acoLovytwy wy.’ I have decidedly told you my opinion, that very 
few years will pass after those days which may yet remain to me shall have been 
numbered, before some man of weight will tell the world what it has effected ; and 
that you will then be pressed to publish anything that you may know of your father’s 
sentiments upon the subject. I therefore sit down to leave you materials for com 
pleting the examination of the question, ‘ Of the MSS, used by R. Stephens and 
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to my flock the authorized version of the New Testament, as the word of God, 
| had the full assurance of understanding that I gave them nothing which had 
not the sanction of Greek MSS. collated by Stephanus and his son. And for 
those who tell me it contains foul and scandalous interpolations,—who can 
call it an historical fact, that these passages are nothing more than bald trans- 
lations from the Latin by the early editors of printed Greek Testaments,—who 
can demand of me to give publicity to the fraud and to arrest its progress,—I 
sav to them, justify yourselves, if you can, for reading to your congregations, 
as the oracles of Almighty God, that version of which you profess to hold such 
sentiments ; justify yourselves, if you can, for your publication of such senti- 
ments of that version, when, if you know anything of the subject upon which 
you have thus dared to speak, you know, on acknowledged authority, that 
Stephanus had * alii” besides the fifteen MSS. of the margin, and to a greater 
amount; you know that the Docti et Prudentes, who have pronounced that 
Stephanus never had any MSS. to furnish these disputed passages, have them- 
selves given the readings of those MSS. in the greatest abundance, and in all 
parts of the sacred volume, avowedly from that book of collations which 
“ Ro. Stephanus jam anno 1550 usus est,” and in three out of four of the 
divisions of the sacred text, even from the margin of the folio itself; you know 
that there never was a more groundless slander than the assertion that he 
attributed the authority of MSS. to printed copies, or a greater fraud than the 
talking of his following printed guides. 

Mr. Porson, with his wonted trenchant wit and irresistible genius, talks, 
p. 33, of * those coy, bashful Grecian beauties that withdraw themselves, not 
ouly from touch, but from sight— 


Que nec mortales dignantur visere cactus 
Nee se contingi patiuntur lumine claro.” 


P. 23, “ They are lost: either they have been burned, or have been gnawed 
in pieces by the rats, or been rotted with the damps, or been destroyed by 
those pestilent fellows the Arians ;’ and still more particularly in sum- 
ming up, at p. 87 —“‘ Having discussed the subject of Stephens’s and Beza’s 
orthodox MSS. (Let. Crito notice that the MSS. are Stephens’s and Beza’s], 
1 am compelled to decide (with sorrow I pronounce it !) that they have disap- 
peared ; perhaps they were too good for this world, and therefore are no longer 
visible on earth. However, | advise true believers not to be dejected, for, 
since all things lost from earth are treasured up in the lunar sphere, they may 
rest assured that these valuable relics are safely deposited in some snug corner 
of the moon, fit company for Constantine’s donation, Orlando’s wits, and Mr. 
lravis’s learning.” And there are whole idolaters of Mr. Porson, who will 
not take the hint, which I think shews sufficiently that all this, to use his own 
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Beza.’ If our church should then feel any gratitude to me for my labours—and you 
know what it has cost me to capacitate myself for the inquiry—there will be a mode 
in which she may cancel every debt. & have a son, an only son, who, blessed be my 
all-merciful God, gives me every ground of hope that he will be a Christian, a gen- 
tleman, and a scholar. Upon the supposition that he continues in his present course— 
and I trust that upon no other supposition would it be asked for by me—he will do 
honour to any patronage. If you have to publish anything upon the subject, you 
are enjoined to prefix this letter to it, by him whose injunctions you have never yet 
disputed, Your ever affectionate father, Francis Huysue.” 


He to whom this was addressed lies in the strangers’ burying-ground in Madeira ; 
anda monument in the church of Harrow, erected by his fellow-disciples to record 
his worth, specks, I think, as much to their honour as it does to the comfort of his 
justly-punished father. Mr. Oxlee’s charge, then, no longer exists. I now have 


hot ine » ‘ . . . 
f hing,—I now have no one for whom I would ask for anything. My present de- 
ence, therefure, 


of the church of England and her authorized version, is disinterested. 
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expression, was “‘ not meant to impose but upon voluntary dupes,” where the 
Professor declares (p. xxii.) that he will not follow Mr. Travis in pretendin 

that truth was the sole aim, object, and end of his Letters,—gentlemen who 
will not be content to worship, with me, his unequaled genius, but must fall 
down before the “ pure and inflexible love of truth” displayed in the exposure 
of his Cloten. So Mr. Porson’s wit stands for gospel. The Eclectic Review, 
vol. vi., January, 1810, p. 70, exclaims, ‘‘ Lost! what, all?” and then gives 
the caustic raillery. We find it in Crito, p. 208, 114. And Crito’s Unita. 
rian admirers can depend upon it, Monthly Repository, May, 1828, p. 331, 
after the hints that they had received in the Specimen, respecting Beza, and 
the repeated reference to Eph. ili., one of the places where, as we have seen, 
Stephanus himself, by the admission of all the critics, quotes the unmarked 
MSS. _ But observe in what manner Mr. Porson expresses his desiderium for 
them—* they have disappeared’”’; and so, at p. 144, he speaks of “ all the 
Greek MSS. now known to exist.” No man, in the year 1790, could say that 
he had ever seen the unmarked MSS. of Stephanus,—no man could then say 
they are now known to exist. And Mr. P.’s followers, whose wits are depo. 
sited with Mr. Travis’s learning, are left to conclude that because the MSS, 
have disappeared, no such MSS. ever did exist. 1 allow that if such never did 
exist, that would be a sufficient reason for no one seeing them in 1790. But, 
after some experience and attentive observation, I fancy to myself that I have 
discovered other reasons besides this, why an object might not be seen, Mr, 
Porson tells me, at p. 31, of two of the marked MSS. “ that have disappeared,” 
without any of that deep sorrow which he expresses when he says this of the 
unmarked MSS.—without any advice to true believers to look for them in the 
lunar sphere, and without even a word of contempt upon me, if I were to say 
that, though they have disappeared, I think that they did once exist, and that 
they may possibly still exist on this our terraqueous sphere. And I am led to 
venture upon this, by the fact of there having been three of the marked MSS. 
which had disappeared, and the finder of the third being now living, to hear 
the praises of the critical acumen and diligence with which he made the dis- 
covery. But there is yet another cause ; and I can declare that I have more than 
once found it prevent a man’s seeing an object, even where it was perfectly 
visible,—and that is, his not choosing to look for it. If any one should be 
induced to admit that this is not mere fancy and prejudice on my part, I ask 
him, who has ever looked for these “ MSS. of R. Stephens and Beza’’—the 
** plus grand nombre d’exemplaires’””—which, let it be always remembered, Mr. 
Porson himself admitted to have been in Beza’s book of collation, by his quot- 
ing, as indisputable authority, at p. 56, what Wetsten so nobly called the 
hyperbolica verba Bezx, after he had himself incontrovertibly established them. 
With respect to classical authors, as we began with observing, the Early Press 
had the effect, that was naturally to be expected, of occasioning the loss of the 
written documents which it had employed. And the whole of the materials 
from whence the N. T. in the Complutensian Bible was drawn appear to be 
gone, past recovery, with several of those that Erasmus used. So that Mr. 
Gibbon’s and Mr. Porson’s sarcasm of “ Invisibles” applies to the Complu- 
tensian Greek Testament as well as it does to the early editions of the classics, 
and, in a considerable degree, to Erasmus. Wetsten might safely exult, 10 
Cicero’s words, respecting these documents, “ interiisse scimus omnes ;” 1. 
727. But by far the greatest part of Stephanus’s MSS. were so differently 
circumstanced, that they may be reasonably supposed to be now existing. The 
fifteen that he received from the royal library, we know, from his own testl- 
mony, were returned. And when he employed his son in Italy, there 1s 10 
reason for supposing that any of those were ever removed from the libraries to 
which they belonged, or that Robert saw anything more of them than his 
son’s collations. The marked MS. cy has been discovered where no one, I 
think, could have surmised that it would have come. But have the conspiring 
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critics, when they cry out respecting the unmarked, “ Lost, all lost,” ever 
looked into that part of the terrestrial sphere where they may so justly be 
expected to remain—viz., the “‘ snug corners” of Paris and of the north of 
Italy? Did Wetsten ever search for them? did Bengel? did Griesbach? Did 
Mr. Porson ever suggest that the MSS. which he admitted in his appeal to 
Beza's words (p. 56), and whose readings he must have seen so perpetually 
quoted by Wetsten, should be looked for upon earth ? Has his vindicator, 
since his attention was called to them, ever said a word to excite either our 
own travellers or learned foreigners to make a search “ in regis Galliz biblio- 
theca et in Italicis”? What has Bishop Marsh said beyond that note, the 
immense importance of which I readily and thankfully admit, (Michaelis, ii. 
698, note 114,) where he speaks of them, and tells us of ‘‘ several MSS. of the 
Greek Testament used by Stephens himself,” which are “ at present either 
lost or buried in obscurity”? ‘* At present,” says the note ; and when we are 
saluted with “‘ Lost! what, all!” and, for our consolation, are directed to 
search a lunatic asylum, I take shelter under this high authority—* at present 
either lost or buried in obscurity ;” and it would have been no Herculean task 
to have made a collection of their lectiones singulares from Beza, being aided 
by Wetsten’s and Bengel’s quotations, and to say, they shall be no longer thus 
“buried in obscurity.” Mr. Porson calls them “ coy, bashful Grecian beau- 
ties ;” but I cannot think that the Professor was a very ardent admirer when 
he uttered these complaints, having at the same time such means of pressing 
his suit. I think no worse of them because “ not obvious, not obtrusive, but 
retired,” they did not jump into the arms either of Mr. Porson or his Cloten, 
when they were turning their backs upon them; but, “ with conscience of 
their worth, they would be wooed, and not unsought be won.” But our pre- 
tended lover of Grecian beauties, who bewails their disappearance in such 
doleful accents, is not content with blaming their coyness; he asserts that 
they “ withdraw themselves not only from touch, but from sight.” I utterly 
deny such prudery as this. I admit them to be coy, but it was the coyness of 
the lady of whom I once heard, who had a lover that said of her, “ fugit ad 
salices et se cupit ante videri.” Look at the description which the happy 
Beza gives of their charms, from the sole of the foot even to the crown of the 
head, and then tell me what you think of the plaintive notes of this “ lagger 
in love.’—(Lady Heron’s Song.) Did they withdraw themselves from the 
sight of the Stephani, father and son, and of Beza ; or does this bespeak them, 
with “ coy submission,” ‘ longing to be seen”? Without crossing the Alps, 
from what we have seen distinctly stated by Robert, by Beza, and by Henry, 
there are some of them that, to use Griesbach’s words, p. xix. note, Lond. 
Xxx, “in Parisino isto librorum manuscriptorum oceano hodie labere 
antumo.” ‘ Gnawed in pieces by the rats,” says Mr. Porson ; “ or destroyed 
by those pestilent fellows the Arians.” No, no! I have no reason for think- 
ing that it has been such total destruction ; only “ mutilatos aut laceros,” as 
Griesbach says—merely some bits of them gnawed off by one of these two- 
legged rats. Mr. P. is too strong in his expression, when he makes whole 
MSS. to have disappeared ; only, I dare say, these bits of them, as I have 
already intimated, whether “ too good for this world,” or too bad to be left to 
mislead other editors, when a couple of them had been disposed of, by assuring 
a certain Cloten that their reading was not in any of the MSS. which Robert 
Estienne made use of; “ and therefore” these bits “ are no longer visible upon 
earth,” IT have no doubt that there is enough of the MSS. left to prove their 
personal identity. If, however, I can excite no one to fish in Griesbach’s 
arisino oceano for “ the remnant that is left,” or to carry his net into the 
Oceans of Italy, still I ask, what think you of the man who himself quotes 
; and 5 of these unmarked “ MSS. of Stephens and Beza” in passages of the 
‘\cts and Cath. Ep., speaking thus of another place in that division—“ Cum 
“ait codices Graecos hodie superstites cause sua adversari cernant, deper- 
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ditos libros comminiscuntur, et hoc quasi spectro criticis, qui ab omnibus 
Stephani Griecis codicibus aque ac a nostris carmen istud abfuisse conten. 
dunt, terrorem incutere vanissimo conatu satagunt’’? Griesbach, xxx., Lond. 
xl. What think you of Mr. Porson being compelled to decide thus “on the 
subject of Stephens’s and Beza’s orthodox MSS.,” when Bishop Marsh avows 
that although they are “ at present either lost or buried in obscurity,’ they 
were actually “ used by Stephens himself,” and when their various readings 
were before the Professor’s own eyes, quoted perpetually i in all the divisions, 
by Wetsten and Bengel? What think you of it, when, by Mr. Porson’s own 
acknowledgment, two of the.marked MSS. “ have disappeared” equally with 
the unmarked, and all the critics have, for a century, been looking for them in 
vain ; yet neither he nor any one else has even intimated a doubt of Stephanus 
having actually had such MSS., whilst no search whatever has been made 
for the unmarked, but in the “ snug corners of the moon,” nor the least 
inquiry been instituted, except the Professor's adv ertisement in the Hue and 
Cry of the “ lunar sphere”? What think you of these unmarked MSS, being 
called “ the imaginary books of dreaming Beza,” and that not in a sentence 
clumsily foisted into a history to serve as an excuse for a note that shall fix 
the reader to an option between “ the deliberate falsehood or strange misap- 
prehension of Theodore Beza,” but in a treatise which, we are to be told, 
brings the business “‘ quam proxime ad evidentiam mathematicam”’ ? Wetsten, 
185, xvi. Seml. 461. Would that I could say that the author of it was himself 
dreaming or drunk when he wrote the words! Alas for human nature and ter 
prodigy !—it was Sir Isaac Newton.* Bishop Burgess has happily proved (Let- 
ter to Mrs. Joanna Baillie, 68, 69,) that Sir Isaac shewed some penitence, and 
endeavoured to check Mr. Locke in propagating such a work. But it is enough 
for me that he could have ever come to such a conclusion, and once determined 
to publish it. The Unitarians are anxious to claim Sir Isaac as their own, or at 
least as belonging to a species which shall come with them under some common 
genus, distinct from our hated church. Per me licet. Let it be known that this 
incomparable man could set down Stephanus'’s text as having no other authority 
than the opposing MSS. of his margin, when he had Beza’s calculation of the 
‘« viginti quinque plus minus MSS. codd.” before him, and could call those of the 
viginti quinque which are not regularly cited in the margin of Stephanus’s folio, 
“the imaginary books of dreaming Beza,” with the quotations of the readings of 
those MSS. before him in Beza’s notes, throughout the whole N. T.,—himself, 
too, avowing that there were seventeen of them cited in a place,—and then the 
Unitarians shall not be disturbed by me in their claim, even if Sir Isaac had 
really displayed as much critical knowledge in his Letter as penetration in his 
mathematical inquiries—(Michaelis, 1. p. 523, note 8); and I only regret that 
I cannot throw one or two illustrious names besides into the bargain. 


Francis Hvuysue. 


eee I 





* I am aware that much may be urged in extenuation of Sir Isaae which T have 
myself urged for Mills. He knew however, as well as Crito himself did, that Ste- 
phanus’s MSS. were not “ all in sight :” he tells, §. xxv. p. 516, that they belonged 
to several libraries in France and Italy, 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Miscellaneous Sermons. By the Rev. F. Close, of Cheltenham. Vol. IT. 
Hatchards, London. 8vo. pp. 438. 


Tux subjects selected are remarkably interesting, and there is much power of 
expression in the sermons themselves. 


Sermons. By H. F. Fell, A.M., of Islington. London: Seeley and Burn- 
side. 12mo. pp. 399. 


Turse are plain and earnest sermons, which will be acceptable to all who 
agree With the author’s opinions. 





Letters to a Member of Parliament on the present State of Things. London: 
Nisbet. 8vo. 1834. 


Wirn five-sixths of this pamphlet the reviewer agrees most cordially, and must 
say that there is great strength of feeling and vigour of expression. From 
the other sixth he would dissent as strongly as he would agree with the rest. 
The author himself is aware that his church reforms could never be carried ; 
but if they were, they would do far more harm than can be done at present. 

If room can be found shortly, there isso much power and truth in the passage 
shewing that the public men who talk about church reform have no other view 
than the money part, and can, by consequence, never do any real good to the 
church, that it shall be extracted. 





A Dissertation on the Reasonableness of Christianity. By the Rev. John Wilson, 
A.M., Minister of Irvine. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1834. 12mo. 
pp. 198. 


Tue design of Mr. Wilson is to shew that, in what are called the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, there is nothing which can give any offence to those 
who diligently weigh the intimations of the Divine character conveyed in 
nature and in providence. In other words, he shews the analogy of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity to what is passing around us in the world of 
nature. There are probably few tasks which require more discretion on the 
one hand, and larger views on the other, than this field of argument. It has 
this peculiar danger, that men differ as to what the exact nature of some of 
these doctrines is, and that, consequently, we may often be tracing analogies 
in the case of doctrines which other Christians may believe to be wholly false. 
For example, Mr. Wilson here maintains, that as God’s certain purpose 
to give us the return of harvest in due season ought not to make the husband- 
man relax in his efforts, so the doctrine of predestination ought not to make 
the elect careless and sluggish. The effect of this argument on those who do 
hot agree with Mr. Wilson in the use of it, must be rather to make them 
doubt its value altogether ; or, at all events, to consider it wholly as a matter 
of individual fancy. The great Butler saw clearly how far we may go on this 
ground,—-how necessary it is to reason on no peculiar views of doctrine,—but 
simply to touch those points which a/l admit. He shews, for example, how 
much vicarious suffering there is, in fact, in daily life, and hence justly argues, 
that the atonement, however mysterious, contains no principle which, on 
reasonable grounds, we ought to reject. 

Vou. V1.—Oect. 1834. 3K 
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The Philosophy of the Evidences of Christianity. By James Steele. Edin- 
burgh: Whyte and Co. 1834. 8vo. pp. 298. 


Tue author’s object is, without going into minute discussions of the separate 
portions of the evidences, to give an idea of the impression created by the 
unity of the whole, as he thinks that this is the view which the true believer 
takes of the subject. ‘‘ He rather feels their cumulative force than their sepa- 
rate power. ‘The various elements act together in such a way, that the energy 
of the whole in combination, rather than the identity (?) and separate force of 
each, is perceived, as tributary streams are overlooked in the grandeur of the 
river into which they empty themselves.”’ Besides this, Mr. Steele thinks it only 
right to notice, that the great doctrines of Christianity augment the forces of the 
evidences, and he therefore takes them into account. Mr. Steele, in pursuance 
of this design, after a chapter to shew that man is accountable for his belief, 
dwells on the proofs of Messiahship given by our Lord himself, the evidence 
from the apostles as witnesses, and the internal evidences. Every part of the 
book shews great anxiety for the truth, and wish to promote it, as well as 
great diligence in the study. But there is a looseness in Mr. Steele’s writing, 
and an ambition in his language, which prevent the reader from always 
ascertaining exactly at what he is aiming. 





The Apostleship and Priesthood of Christ ; being a Practical Exposition of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Parry. London: Riving- 
tons. 1834. pp. 270. 12mo. 


In a former Number some account of Archdeacon Parry’s “ Exposition to the 
Romans” was given. He is proceeding in the same useful course,—that, namely, 
of presenting a connected view of the subject of the Epistle on which he is 
commenting, and a practical exposition of the text. No service can be offered 
to readers of the epistles of greater moment than this, as these are the two 
great points, and the points most neglected. It is only due to Archdeacon 
Parry to’say, that his work goes far to fulfil his intentions, being clear and 
well arranged, as well as of a size adapted to general readers. 





Authentic Report of the Discussion on the Unitarian Controversy between the Rev. 
L. S. Porter and the Rev, D. Bagot, in the Presbyterian Meeting-house, Bel- 
fast. Belfast: Simms and M‘Intyre. 1834. 8vo. pp. 203. 


Pustic discussions of difficult questions in theology before mixed audiences 
seem, to the reviewer, full of evil. Every temptation is afforded to the indul- 
gence of evil passions, to a love of display, and to the struggling for victory at 
the expense of truth. If the arguments are really what they should be—com- 
prehensive, the fruit of much labour and thought,—how can an ordinary and 
mixed audience comprehend them? Would not diligent inquirers do much 
better by considering written than spoken arguments? ‘The present volume 
supplies no grounds for changing their opinions. There is a great deal of 
very strong personal attack, especially by the Unitarian champion. Both 
seem to have exerted themselves, so that the volume presents a tolerable con- 


spectus of the common arguments on both sides. Not a single Socinian 
fallacy is omitted at all events. 





The Mosaic and Christian Sabbath Contrasted and Explained. By J. L. Chirol, 
A.M., one of his Majesty’s Chaplains, and Minister of the Church called 
Le Quarré. London: E. Wilson. 1834. 

Mr. Curror has here stated, to the best of his ability, the arguments in favour 

of the Fourth Commandment relating only to the Jews. He is anxious that 

provisions should be sold on Sunday till nine or ten o'clock, and states his 
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belief, that the public evils complained of by many do not arise so much from 
the non-observance of the Sabbath as by its observance without reformation. 
He seems to be a very respectable man, and very zealous for good morals. It 
would, therefore, be painful to speak harshly of his book, which contains no- 
any sr a not been said very often before, rather more strongly than by 
Mr. Chirol. 





A Vision of Fair Spirits, and other Poems. By John Graham, of Wadham 
College. London: T. and W. Boone. 1834. 8vo. pp. 123. 


A vo.umeE exhibiting considerable power and promise. 





The Natural Influence of Speech in raising Man above the Brute Creation. Lon- 
don: Whittaker and Co. 1834. 12mo. pp. 223. 


Turis wniter states very truly, that, by means of speech, principles of virtue and 
religion are promoted, knowledge of arts and sciences spread, &c. &c.; but it 
is impossible to say with truth, that he is very clear in explaining how all this 
is effected, or that there is any very strong connexion between the parts of his 
argument. His language, too, is far too fine and flowery for a subject like 
this. 





Helps to Repentance; in Six Lectures, By A. Westoby, A.M. London: 
Hatchards. 1834. 12mo. pp. 152. 


Tnese are very plain, well-intentioned, and unobjectionable discourses, urg- 
ing common topics with earnestness. 





A Short Exposition of the Creed &c. By John Woodward, Esq. London: 
Hatchards. 1834. 12mo._ pp. 260. 


Nornine can be more creditable to a layman than to devote so much of his 
time, as Mr. Woodward has done, to the study of the most important of sub- 
jects, and nothing can be more gratifying than to find the gentlemen of the 
country shewing so strong and deep-rooted an attachment to our church. 
Mr. Woodward’s work is intended to convey, in a plain form, the substance of 
the writings of the great commentators on the Creed. 





The Deity; a Poem, by Thomas Rugg; with an Introductory Essay, by Isaac 
Taylor. London: Longmans. 1834. 12mo._ pp. 330, 


Tu1s poem is dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Montgomery, of Sheffield, and 
the names of [saac Taylor and Montgomery would alone ensure attention for 
the work, which it well deserves. It is really a very extraordinary produc- 
tion,—the work of a mechanic without any advantage of education, for many 
years an unbeliever, and still a very young man. ‘The versification is remark- 
able for its flow, strength, and harmony. The extraordinary range of thought 
and reflexion on difficult subjects, shews a vigorous and comprehensive mind ; 
and the tone and temper demand great praise. 





Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. By W. Robarts, 
Esq. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1834. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


Tuese volumes will give great pleasure and amusement to various classes of 
readers. In the first place, Mrs. More was probably the last person who was 
in intimate connexion with the great literary circle once so famous,—Johnson, 
Reynolds, Langton, and the persons of fashion who cultivated their acquaint- 
ance. She, too, was intimate with the female wits,—Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
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Chapone, Mrs. Montagu, &c. She was intimate with Lord Orford, and with 
many of the most distinguished prelates of that day. From all these persons 
we have many letters which bring back those times in a most lively manner. 
In spite of some great names, we cannot help being impressed with the notion 
that that was an inferior age as to literature. The letters of that day are 
filled with an elaborate trifling, and often with what must be called fwaddle ; 
they speak in raptures about the most common-place works,—are anxious to 
excess about some poetical elegy by Mr. A. or Lady B., on a dog’s running 
away with a work-bag, or some other equally important matter; and, where 
they praise justly, they praise so strangely, that one can hardly get on the same 
ground of feeling with them. Bishop Porteus, for example, calls the “ Cheap 
Repository” a “sublime and immortal work.” The whole world was agitated 
about a poem by Mrs. More, called ‘ Sir Eldred,” of which this will probably 
be the first notice to most readers. And Mr, Pitt, we are told, was in rap- 
tures with Mr. Carlile’s ‘‘ Arabic Translations,” and could say most of them 
by heart. The expressions of adulation both to and from Mrs. More, are another 
of the peculiar features of that day. Angels could hardly be eulogized in such 
strains as these poor mortals use about one another. Still this part of the 
book is full of interest. It does not contain a word which can hurt morals 
or decency ; while it contains a great deal of very amusing and original 
anecdote. 

The religious world, too, as it is called, will be deeply interested in a work 
full of letters from Newton, Cecil, Porteus, Wilberforce, and many other 
eminent persons; while it is curious to find how little, in the outset of Mrs. 
More’s course, was known of that party spirit which has since divided the 
church so much and so lamentably. Bishop Tomline and Mrs, Trimmer were 
among Mrs. More’s friends and flatterers thirty or forty years ago, and she 
seems to have been very ardent in her admiration of them. 

The thousands again who have read and benefited by Mrs. More’s works, 
will naturally desire to know all that can be known of their excellent author ; 
yet the reviewer cannot but express a doubt whether these volumes will add 
to Mrs. More’s reputation. In some cases, as that of Cowper, the careless 
unpremeditated letter delights one more than the most laboured composition 
of the same author. But many of Mrs. More’s early letters were too much in 
the style of the /aborious trifling common in her day ; and, afterwards, the lighter 
parts of them only occasionally rise above mediocrity, which is very remark- 
able in one whose wit and liveliness were obviously of a very high order. 
The serious part of her letters is uniformly the best ; and in that part there is 
much well worth close attention, and much just and valuable reflexion on 
books and authors. But there is one thing which is not pleasant in these 
letters. Mrs. More seems to have kept up a close and unhesitating inter- 
course with persons perfectly antichristian, (Lord Orford, for example,) while 
she speaks of them and their future condemnation in her private journal, or 
in her letters, in the harshest and most unqualified terms. Indeed the hard 
and almost coarse words which she there uses of all whom she does not like, 
are surprising. ‘* Jacobin and infidel” curates, two bad clergymen, the worldly 
and Socinian clergy, (ili. p. 149,) as a description of those who disagreed with 
her views about the schools ; the treachery of the Editor of the Anti-jacobin ; 
the thick-headed Lord --— who writes her long-winded letters about doing 
good (p. 234); these “ fiery polemics, (the high churchmen,) read only one 
side of the question, and if, through natural mildness, they should ever be 
disposed to relax, the monthly appearance of the Anti- jacobin new braces their 
slackening bigotry, and rekindles the smouldering embers of immortal hate.” 
Enough has been here given to justify the remark, and the writer was un- 
feignedly surprised to find it called up to his mind by so many of these ex- 
pre ssions coming from so eminent a Chi istian. 

Mrs. More’s character, as gathered from many of these letters, is very much 
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that described by herself, (vol. iii. p. 449,) when she says that “ her temper 
is naturally gay, and that even time and sickness have not much impaired it.” 
There is a constant—more than cheerfulness—gaiety at the tip of her tongue 
and her pen, and, as it would seem, this was one of the qualities which, in 
her very early life, enabled her to attract so many distinguished persons 
before her writings had fixed her in the good opinion of the thoughtful, and 
her life in the esteem of the religious. Her works called “ Christian Morals” 
and ‘“* Practical Piety,” are alone sufficient, by the great abilities which they 
display, and the temper which they exhibit, to demand for her the very 
highest respect and esteem ; and her long and indefatigable exertions in the 
cause of charity, and of every thing which she believed to be to the glory of God 
and the good of man, confirm her claims. It would be vain for the writer to 
pretend that he could agree in all her opinions, or that he thinks all her works 
are entitled to the indiscriminate applause which they received. His judg- 
ment of her works, especially of Coelebs, and of her opinions, coincides as nearly 
as possible with that of Bishop Jebb and Mr. Knox in his latter years. But 
it would be impossible not to feel with thankfulness how much good has been 
done by a large portion of her writings, and how much respect the talents and 
the Christian graces which they display must always command. 





The Voluntary System. By aChurchman. Part I. & II. London: Rivingtons, &c. 


Tuese letters first appeared in the Gloucestershire Chronicle (a most excellent 
paper), and part of one of them was reprinted in this Magazine. ‘The reviewer ts 
sincerely sorry that the whole cannot be so reprinted, for these letters contain by 
far the best commentary on the Voluntary System which has yet appeared. It 
comes obviously from one who has known it intimately, and who appeals to 
irrefragable documents in proof of what he says. ‘The spirit of the style, and 
the shrewdness of the observations, as well as the right temper of the writer, 
makes this work most valuable. 





The Divine Commission of the Christian Ministry, and the Principle of Church 
Establishments, &c. By the Rev. A. M‘Caul. London: Wertheim. 1834. 


Mr. M‘Caut has here handled the question of the commission of the clergy on 
a new and very ingenious ground,—the higher glory of the Christian than of the 
Jewish ministry,—which could never be allowed if it was a mere human ap- 
pointment, while the Jewish ministry was divine. ‘This topic is treated very 
clearly and powerfully ; and the third sermon argues the duty of all in power 
to use that power for God’s glory with great force and clearness. This little 
tract does Mr. M‘Caul great credit, and should be generally known. 





Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. Part VI. London: Rolfe and Fletcher. 


Te first number of this work was noticed before. The present number com- 
pletes the first volume ; and it is only justice to say, that probably no work of 
the day combines such becuty of execution with such cheapness as this. It 
ought to be on the table of all interested in the progress of art in this country. 





MISCELLANEA. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Most of the newspapers are, of a truth, the very worst teachers of morality 
imaginable ; for, ifthey suggest nothing evil themselves, they repeat all the folly 
and wickedness of others without a remark, Ordinary readers thus become 
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accustomed to the lowest and most degraded tone of morals which can be 
conceived. As an instance, take the report of an inquest in a morning paper 
of August 23. The case was this :—The daughter of the late Clown at Drury 
Lane (who himself committed suicide six years ago!) committed suicide at 
eighteen years of age. She was the kept mistress of a chemist, who was 
sent to jail for a debt of 24s. He was released in a few hours by a medical 
student who was intimate with the party, but before he could get home she 
had destroyed herself. The student exprest his firm belief that the chemist 
meant to marry her, and could not conceive how he went to jail for such a 
sum, as his friends were in good circumstances. The report proceeds as 
follows :—*‘ Both Coroner and Jury commented in the strongest terms on the 
severe law of imprisonment for debt, when a man could be dragged from his 
home for a few shillings. It was high time the Legislature should put a stop 
to such things. The Coroner observed, there could be no doubt that the 
unfortunate young creature had sunk under the shock of her intended husband 
being dragged away to prison. From her tenderness of years, she magnified 
the horrors of it, which, in addition to her peculiar situation, drove her to the 
commission of the act.” 

Here is a man settled as a tradesman, able to keep a mistress, and having 
friends in good circumstances, who yet cannot, or will not, pay a debt of 24s., 
which, however, is paid for him ina few hours—before the expiration of 
which, however, his mistress destroys herself! The only reflexion which this 
real tragedy draws from the Coroner and Jury® is, that the law of imprison- 
ment for debt is detestable, and must be altered. All the evil is attributable 
to that! No one else, and nothing else, was in fault! Had there been no 
such punishment, all would have been well ; the running into debt, seducing a 
creature of seventeen, on the one hand, and the yielding to temptation, and 
giving up virtue, character, every thing, on the other,—all this had nothing to 
do with the matter! Defying every law of God and man leads to no mischief, 
and is not worth a remark from a Coroner and Jury; but if a law is somewhat 
sharp with rogues, ¢hat calls forth their vehement and virtuous indignation ina 
moment. Their logic is as good as their morals. If this virtuous chemist had been 
imprisoned for robbery on the highway, their logic would have been just as good 
against the law which imprisons highway robbers: for it was the villainous 
law which imprisoned him which did all the evil, while his acts were of no 
consequence; and if he were imprisoned, and his mistress committed suicide 
in consequence, the law, whatever it was, which caused such effects, ought to 
be repealed! How dare public men, in the face of Heaven, insult God, and 
injure man, by such monstrous proceedings? 

Look too at this Coroner’s language. While he and his Jury use the strongest 
terms against the law, he can only talk (if the report is to be believed) of the 
peculiar situation of the suicide, and say that she was driven to the act! 
Had this miserable woman been a wife, instead of a kept mistress, at 
cighteen,—had the more wretched survivor,—(more wretched, alike whether 
he has or has not any strong feeling)—had he been her husband, instead of 
her seducer,—had they been Christians, bound together in a holy tie for 
ever,—even supposing that it had pleased God to visit them with misfortune, 
and to make the husband the inmate of a prison,—would her body have now 
been cold in the grave—would her spirit have gone forth, uncalled, to stand 
before her Judge ? 

Where can we find a stronger comment on the words, that ‘‘ Godliness 
hath the promise of the life which now is’? Of a truth, if newspapers, 
instead of being quite careless about such things, sincerely wished to uphold 


® If the newspapers have misrepresented the Coroner and Jury, they should have 
set the matter right. It is not a thing to be overlooked. As the report is not con- 
tradicted, it must be taken as correct. 
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the cause of Christian morals, and promote the real happiness of man 
thereby, they might give us lesson after lesson to the same effect. A few 
days before this, was the history of an old man who left his wife, and gave her 
a miserable pittance,—lived with other women, by whom he had children,— 
and was, finally, poisoned by persons who wished to get his money. Would 
this have happened if he had been living in the fear of the law of God? Just 
at the same time was an account of the death of a woman at Dublin in 
a fight. Another woman had sold her own daughter, for a sum of money, toan 
officer at Dublin ; the deceased had, or fancied she had, some claim to a share in 
this defiled and defiling money; they quarrelled, fought, and she was killed. 

The last week gives us the history of a German who abandoned his wife and 
son, and took his servant to live with him as mistress. When distress from 
money matters came on the wretched and sinful man, without hesitation he 
killed the partner of his iniquity, four of their children, and himself! Will 
men refuse to believe these unbiassed testimonies that sorrow follows sin? 

But to return for a moment to the history of the suicide. For her but one 
feeling can now be entertained—the deepest pity and commiseration; but for 
her sin, let not a word be said in extenuation of that. What a picture of society, 
—what lessons as to the tendencies of modes of life, does the whole history 
present! This poor creature was brought up, probably, in the precincts of a 
theatre,—a school and scene and nest of infamy, as things now are,—and the 
seed soon ripened to a fearful harvest. Before eighteen, she is living regularly 
as a kept mistress. Then a tradesman, one in that class of life to which decent 
habits at least would seem essential, starts in life with open profligacy ; and a 
medical student, one of those who are to go forth into some country village, 
to have the ear and eye of respectable families, unblushingly confesses himself 
the regular associate and friend of this low and vicious household. At the 
least, probably the first, instance of adverse circumstances,—without a thought 
that she deserved to suffer,—without a struggle to bear her sufferings,—with- 
out a fear of what is to come,—in a few hours this miserable creature destroyed 
herself, in impatience, passion, and desperation! Such are the fruits of sin! 
Such is a picture of English manners! Alas, for England! It is bad enough 
when the higher classes are immoral,—but when things have gone on so far 
that their example has contaminated the middle ranks,—when open sin has 
become so common, that it can be had at a low price,—when, in short, vice 
has got hold of classes on whom it can get no hold except they can sin cheap 
and economically, the case is fearful indeed ! 


Se 


STATE OF THE CHURCH NEAR FARNHAM. 
AN ADDITIONAL INSTANCE OF NONCONFORMISTS’ LOVE OF TRUTH AND CHARITY. 


‘He that is first in his own cause seemeth just, but his neighbour cometh and 
searcheth him.”—Prov. xviti. 17. 


Tuts verse has been called to my mind in reading an extract from a pamphlet 
entitled “ A Plea for the Nonconformists,” printed at Chelmsford, in the pre- 
sent year. It has been still more forcibly impressed upon me since I have 
been able to compare the statements given in the ‘‘ Plea” with those which, 
on inquiry, I find to be the truth. 

The scene of the author’s lucubrations is laid in the Keep, behind the 
Bishop’s Castle, at Farnham. ‘Thither the author invites one, whom he sup- 
poses to be a zealous churchman, to ascend; with what object is best known 
to himself, If elevation of place gives advantage, he certainly is there on the 
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vantage ground; but the position chosen brings to my mind the situation of 
one, who, on another eminence, 
“ Even on the tree of life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a cormorant ; yet not true life 
Thereby regained, but sat devising death 
To those that lived.” 


I write in sorrow and not in anger. It is indeed a saddening and a strange 
scene which the true churchman is called to contemplate in these latter days, 
The wild boar has not yet broken down the fences of his Zion, but he cannot 
help seeing with what a determined spirit of hostility he is gazing upon them, 
He has heard the reproach of many ; fear is on every side.” 

For myself, I feel that one of the greatest dangers to which we are exposed, 
is the contagion of an uncharitable spirit. Like begets its like. Let the d 
churchman beware lest the slander of the nonconformist produce a hostile and 
a slanderous spirit in him. Our best armour in these evil days is the armour ' 
of love. ‘‘ To do, to suffer, and to love,” it has been beautifully said, “‘ was 
the primitive taste.” Can we have a better model, a diviner law? Let us be 
the representatives of those, our Christian forefathers. As our church, blessed 
be God, is the ark and depository of their doctrines, so let our lives testify 
that we are the true representatives of their virtues—the heirs of their patience 
and love. 

Whilst, however, we bear with a meek spirit all that is slanderously 
reported of us, we must not allow the walls of our Zion to be assailed without \ 
attempting to defend them. ‘Truth is great, and will ultimately prevail ;”— 
but its advocates must exert themselves in her defence, or she may be suffered 
for ages to be trampled in the dust. 

With these remarks let me introduce to the notice of your readers an extract 
from the pamphlet which I have alluded to, accompanied by a statement of 
the real facts of the case. This statement I am able to give on the very best 
authority, and I will simply ask the reader, when he shall have perused both 
the one and the other, to judge between us. Whether he be churchman or 
dissenter, I shall fearlessly await his decision. It is difficult to say whether 
the “ Plea for the Nonconformists” be special or general. It may, perhaps, 
be more correctly termed an indictment against the church in the neighbour- 
hood of Farnham, more especially directed against the excellent bishop who 
resides there, and containing several counts. These I will give separately, 
with their answers; that so, by juxta position, the contrast of truth and false- 
hood may be the better seen. The indictment is thus opened :— 

‘* For instance, let him ascend the top of the keep of the ancient castle which 
stands at the back of the palace of the Bishop of Winchester, at Farnham, in 
Surrey. We will not leave him to imagination here, but will describe the 
reality.” 

Count 1.—** Just beneath him he sees the parish church; he sees a large 
and beautiful parish, rich in corn-fields, fertile meadows, and the fine and far 
celebrated hop-gardens. He sees the rectorial tithes taken away by a lay- 
impropriator ; he sees the vicarial tithes taken away by a non-resident vicar ; 
he sees tithes to the amount of 2000/. per annum and upwards, taken away 
and spent by these two persons; and he sees a curate performing the duties of 
this enormously productive parish for 100/. per annam—(that is to say)—for 
about three times the wages of a middling labouring man who works in the 
hop-gardens, not twice the wages of a journeyman carpenter or bricklayer, 
not so much as the wages of a good journeyman locksmith in London; and ‘ 
this, observe, in the very finest parish, all taken together, in the whole 
kingdom.” 

So much for the first count. Now let us see how far the statements of this 
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nonconformist with the church are those of a conformist with truth. IT will 
give the facts as I have received them from authority.* 

Farnham —an endowed vicarage, value 4a8/. per annum. The great 
tithes belong to the archdeaconry of Surrey. The vicar is non-resident by 
exemption, being resident on his living of Ashington, Sussex. There are four 
curates, all resident, and with stipends amounting on the whole to 400/. The 
population is 5,858. 

: How wonderful a magician is Truth! She waves her wand, and at once 
the airy fictions of falsehood disappear, and leave not a wreck behind. The 
hop-gardener, the journeyman carpenter, the bricklayer, the London lock- 
j smith, ‘come like shadows, so depart.” Turn your eyes, courteous reader, 
i from the “ Plea” to the facts, and you will see that there is not a shadow of a 
foundation for the statement of the former. I beg the nonconformists’ 
pardon, The parish church does lie below the castle ;—the parish és a large 
' and a beautiful one: it is rich in corn-fields and fertile meadows, and its h 
; gardens are fine and far celebrated. The churchman might have discovered 
all this without the aid of his friend, the airy-footed nonconformist. But the 
rectorial tithes are not taken away by a layman; the vicar is non-resident, but 
the law of the land allows of his absence, and no bishop could bring him 
back. The amount of rectorial tithes I have no means myself of ascertaining, 
and I challenge the writer of the “ Plea” to give his authority for stating them 
to be 2,000/. per annum. Instead of seeing “a curate” performing all the 
duties of this immensely productive parish—the churchman, without wiping 
his glasses, or borrowing ‘‘ buckram” from Sir John, sees four curates, all 
zealous and active men, whose joint salaries all but reach the amount of the 
vicar’s, and whose labours, unless the vicar be an anti-Homeric man,+ must 
vastly exceed them. Wherein then, he may justly ask, is the church, or the 
parish, or the community injured, or the bishop to blame? Wherein is non- 
conformity defended or advanced by the first count in the indictment ? 

I confess, Sir, I was astonished when I first read the statement in the 
“ Plea” relating to Farnham—astonished not at the things related, as though 
they could by possibility be true, but at the bold front which falsehood had 
puton. It had happened to me to be on a visit in the town of Farnham dur- 
ing the course of last year. My visit lasted three weeks, and during that time 
I had many opportunities of knowing the circumstances of the place, especial! 
as it respected what I may call its ministerial wants and their supply. 1 
found the church opened three times on a Sunday, and once on a week day, 
and each time thronged with an attentive audience, composed of every class 
of persons. It will not be easy for those who have seen it to forget that most 
interesting gallery of aged and of labouring men who sit directly facing the 
pulpit, occupying the very best position in the church. Placed close above 
the bishop’s pew, it could not but bring to the mind the apostolic injunction 
(James ii. 1—6.)—*‘The rich and the poor were met indeed together,” and 
the heart felt that the Lord was the maker of them all. 

In reading the ‘ Plea,” I found it stated that “a curate” was performing 
the duties of the parish for 100/. per annum. I knew that curates—there 
were four—and that one of them received 200/. per annum. I found it stated, 
as the reader will find hereafter, that not one clergyman in all the seven 
parishes, which the Pleader pretends to survey, could keep a servant of any 
description ; and I knew, of my own knowledge, that servants of several 
oe eg were kept in the houses of three out of the four curates of Farn- 

am alone. 
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- See the Bishop of Winchester’s letter to the Rev. J. S. Dunn, published in the 
“Essex Standard” of J uly 24. 
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Bat | will proceed to the other counts of the indictment. 

Count 2.—* Lifting his eye from this parish church, he looks over the hill 
on the other side of the valley, and there he sees the large agricultural parish 
of Frensham, yielding tithes to the amount of 500/, per annum, and he sees a 
miserable curate there, with a stipend of 40/.” 

The curate may be miserable—I have not the honour of his acquaintance— 
but it is not because he has only forty pounds a year. The facts relating to 
Frensham are these ;—It was anciently a chapelry belonging to Farnham, and 
is now a perpetual curacy. Its annual value is 106/. The great tithes form 
part of the corps of the archdeaconry. The population is 1,388, The reader 
will take notice that the perpetual curate is the incumbent. There are three 
titles of incumbents—viz., rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates, These titles 
depend not on ecclesiastical appointment, but on the nature of the income, or 
part income, which the.savarice of the Roman catholic religious bodies before 
the Reformation, or the mercy or rapacity of our royal and noble reformers af 
the Reformation, left to the officiating clergyman. ‘The Duke of Bedford could 
tell us something of this, The nonconformist would make the reader believe 
that the resident incumbent of Frensham is only a stipendiary curate—a locum 
tenens for another—whereas he is the parson, or persona ecclesia, enjoying all 
the income that has been left to the clergyman in that place. To proceed, 

Count 3.—*‘ Shocked at the sight, he turns his eyes a little to the left, but 
there they are met by the parish of Elstead, with tithes again amounting to 
500/, per annum, and with a still more wretched curate, for he has only 20/. 
per annum.” 

Riches and happiness seem to be convertible terms with our observer, and 
if, with such a view of things, the curate of Elstead has made him the depo- 
sitory of his sorrows, I cannot envy him the counsel, however much I might 
value the sympathy which he has no doubt already received. 1 am happy, 
however, to be able to inform the observer, that the load of the wretched 
curate’s imaginary misery is only one-fourth of that which he supposes, his 
income being 80/. per annum, and not 20/., as stated in the “ Plea.” 

The circumstances of the benefice are similar to those of Frensham. It 
was anciently a chapelry belonging to Farnham, and is now a perpetual 
curacy—annual value is 78/._ The incumbent of Frensham is also incumbent 
of Elstead, with the title in both of perpetual curate ; and the reader will not 
fail to observe, that he gives his curate 2/. more than he himself receives. If 
happiness, therefore, be a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, the sti- 
pendiary curate is happier quoad Elstead by two pounds, than his principal, 
the perpetual curate of Frensham. 

Count 4.—“ This is too bad, exclaims the zealous churchman, and turning 
his eyes in disgust from the south, and looking to the west as it were towards 
Winchester, and silently beseeching the right reverend the bishop, the over- 
seer of the shepherds, to bring them back to their abandoned flocks, there 
his eyes, the moment they pass the confines of Farnham, are met by the fine 
productive parish of Bentley, where he finds tithes amounting to 350/. per 
annum, and a curate living on 28/.” 

Again, the observer’s statements are as grossly at variance with truth as 
they well can be. 

Bentley, like Elstead and Frensham, was anciently a chapelry belonging to 
Farnham, It is now a perpetual curacy. The incumbent, whom the observer 
styles the curate, as if he were the locum tenens of another, is the perpetual 
curate. His salary is again more than four times as great as that stated, 
being 116/. instead of 28/. The great tithes are as before—the population 728. 

Count 5.—“ Exclaiming O God of justice and mercy! he hastily turns to 
the east, and the first spot on which his eye lights are the parishes of Seale 
and Tongham, with 350/. per annum tithes, and a curate with 25/. between 

them.” 
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Could we dare to adopt the irreverent language of the “ Plea,” we might 
substitute in his exclamation ¢ruth for “mercy” and turn, as we feel inclined 
to do, away at once disgusted with the mass of falsehoods which these four 
short lines contain. For, gentle reader, Seale and Tongham are not two 
parishes at all. Seale being only a hamlet, and the population in both parish’ 
and hamlet together amount only to 366 souls. Every one, indeed, that 
knows any thing of the parochial divisions of England, is aware that many 
parishes have their accompanying hamlets, and that to some there are three, 
four, or five attached, and that they are in fact nothing more than the names 
for the different little lots of houses into which the general parish considered 
in reference to the church is divided, 

The Pleader is disgusted beyond measure to find that there is only one 
curate, and that he has only 25/. per annum. If this disgust is not pretended 
— if it is not ‘‘a cloak for maliciousness”—he will be glad to hear that the 
person he calls curate, as if he were only a deputy, is the incumbent, with the 
title of perpetual curate; that the number of souls he has to oversee is only 
366, and that his benefice, instead of being 25/., is 46/. per annum. 

Seale cum Tongham (hamlet) was, like its predecessors, anciently a cha- 
pelry of Farnham, and has one church. 

Count 6.—** Disgusted beyond measure, but still hoping to find in the north 
something to apologise for the south, and the west, and the east, he turns 
about, and again, on the confines of Farnham, the first parish he beholds is 
Aldershot. ‘ Thank God,’ he says to himself, ‘ this is the church-loving county 
of Hants—the cathedral and the bishop’s see will certainly secure something 
here for the cure of souls.’—Upon looking closer, he starts back and ex- 
claims—‘ What !—tithes to the amount of 650/. per annum, and a miserable 
curate allowed 15/.—and the tithes carried away by a clerical corporation, of 
which the Earl of Guildford is the head—and while that Earl of Guildford has 
four livings, or the tithes of four parishes, in the same diocese of Winchester, 
over and above his large share of the tithes of the parish of Aldershot.’ ” 

We have no need to ask for 

“the wand revers'd, 
And backward mutterings of dissevéring power,” 


to disenchant the reader, if haply the Pleader’s spell shall have taken effect 
upon him, Let him simply read, and he will find that the matters contained 
in the last paragraph, whether direct or obiter dictum—principal or accidint— 
is all untrue. ‘The Earl of Guildford has not four livings, or the tithes of four 
parishes, but only ¢two—viz., St. Mary’s, Southampton, and Alresford, which 
latter includes the parochial chapelries of New Alresford and Midstead. The 
curate is the incumbent, being, as in the other cases, perpetual curate. The 
stipend is not 15/. but 647. The tithes are not carried away by a clerical cor- 
poration, unless the poor old men that dwell at the hospital of St. Cross, to 
which the great tithes belong, be looked upon as monks and regulars, and so 
deserve the name ;—and as for the misery of the “ miserable curate,” I cannot 
believe him to be so changed since I saw him in August last in his parsonage- 
house, pretty, though small, surrounded by a young and happy family, and 
delighting in the work to which his Master had called him. 
Summing up :-— 

_ “ After this survey of the reality ¢///), after this survey of seven (six) con- 
tiguous parishes, in which he sees not one resident rector or vicar—in which 
he sees no clergyman able to keep a servant of any description (!! !)—in which 
he sees seven men called parsons (the Pleader has only told us of six), each of 
them with no more influence than a journeyman carpenter or bricklayer— 
from which seven parishes he sees taken tithes to the amount of 5,000/. per 
annum—and in which he sees seven clergymen living upon 248/. per 
annum (!!!)—after contemplating this spectacle, he comes to the conclusion 
that it is impossible this church can stand ; and he exclaims, in the bitterness 
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of his heart, in the | e of the prophets, Zech. xi. 17, ‘ Woe to the 
idle shepherds,’ &c. and Ezek. xxxiv. 8—10.” 

I am well nigh weary of pointing out the falsehood of the nonconformist 
Pleader’s statements. I can, therefore, only call this last summing up a grand 
compound falsehood. I do not myself know the amount of the sum total of 
the tithes which are drawn from these parishes—but then neither does the 
Pleader—but of this I am well sure, that he has far over-stated their amount, 
and that for his own purposes. Even that which appears to be truth in this 
statement, is only apparently true—*‘ specie verum, re falsum.”” There is not, 
I allow, “ in the seven (six) contiguous parishes a resident rector or vicar.” 
But why? Because clerical rectory there is none, and clerical vicarage there 
is but one, and the vicar is exempted from residence by the law of the land. 
The rest are all perpetual curacies, with incumbents, in every instance but one, 
performing themselves the duties of their respective benefices, 

It is really most unpleasant to be called on to notice such statements as 
those I have brought forward. It is dangerous to one’s own spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, for it is scarcely possible to pass through so foul an atmosphere 
without being infected with its malaria. And, oh! how painful to see the 
great and blessed name, which is above every name, brought forward to give 
a point and a pathos to slander, or to clothe a lie with the reverence and the 
authority that belongs to truth. 

I have tried to discover, if possible, any colourable pretext which the non- 
conformist Pleader might have for the statements he has made, but I am 
utterly unable to find any. He cannot have believed them himself, and yet he 
means and wishes his readers to do so. But though these statements have no 
colourable ground, they have a very intelligible purpose. They may sow dis- 
content in the minds of the contented—they may make the happy think them- 
selves miserable—they may mingle poison in the cup of blessing which God 
himself has blessed—they may alienate the minds of the uninformed from their 
superiors—they may e the laity dislike the clergy, and so place additional 
obstacles in the way of the Gospel—but what will be the result? Shall they 
that make such statements be the gainers? Shall any good arise to them 
whose motto has not been—“ Build up, but overturn?” When the whirlwind 
is roused, shall they ride on it? Amid the desolations which they have 
wrought, shall they dwell quietly? Most certainly they shall not. Why 
will they be so deaf to the voice of experience, so blind to its page, as to think 
they shall? VINDEX SINE VINDECTA. 


COLERIDGE’S LAST VERSES. 
MY BAPTISMAL BIRTH-DAY. 


Gop’s child in Christ adopted,—Christ my all,— 
What that earth boasts were not lost cheaply, rather 
Than forfeit that blest name, by which I call 

The Holy One, the Almighty God, my Father? 
Father! in Christ we live, and Christ in Thee ; 
Eternal Thou, and everlasting we,— 

The heir of heaven, henceforth I fear not death ; 

In Christ I live: In Christ I draw the breath 

Of the true life :—Let then earth, sea, and sky 

Make war against me! On my heart I shew 

Their mighty Master’s seal. In vain they try 

To end my life, that can but end its woe. 

Is that a death-bed where a Christian lies? 
Yes! but not his—’tis Death itself there dies. 
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CLERICAL LIBERALITY. 
(1.) 

From the Lampeter College Calendar, just published, it appears that the 
Bishop of Durham, notwithstanding the magnificent donations which he has 
bestowed, and is bestowing, on the new University of Durham, has given five 
hundred pounds to Lampeter, as a mark of the deep interest which, from havin 
once been a Welch bishop, he feels in this institution, though not connec 
with his former diocese. In former ages, prelates did munificently, no doubt, 
and splendidly ; but laymen then vied with them. Now, with reduced means, 
(in some cases reduced almost to nothing,)- they are expected still to be muni- 
ficent, but the necessity does not appear to be very strongly felt, that laymen 
of equal, or far greater fortune, should still vie with them, 


(2.) 

Diep, August 22, at Berkley-house, near Frome, in the 86th year of his age, 
the Rev. John Methuen Rogers, thirty years rector of that parish, and incum- 
bent of Rodden. He was a munificent benefactor to the church, of which he 
had been a minister for sixty-three years; having given 6,000/. towards the 
building and endowment of the church at Rodden; 1,200/. to the district 
church at Frome; and a sum exceeding 1,000/. to the new church at North 
Bradley ; and the building a house for the curate, and sums of smaller amount 
to many other churches, altogether exceeding 10,000/,—Standard. 


PROTESTANT MEETING IN IRELAND. 


“Tue principal performers on the occasion were, Lords Roden, Winchilsea, 
the Marquis of Downshire, and some clerical agitators of the true Beresford 
blood. The language used by many of the speakers was both sanguinary and 
seditious. The avowed object was to raise money, not for the relief of the 
clergy, but in support of tithe prosecutions. One reverend speaker said, ‘ The 
peers had done their duty; the Protestants of Ireland should be ready to sup- 
port them, if necessary, with the bayonet.’ This declaration was enthusiasti- 
cally cheered. Another clergyman is reported to have said, ‘ We will get rid 
of the bloody popish rebels from among us.’”—Patriot, Aug, 27. 

This comes from the Patriot of Aug. 27. On Aug. 26, Mr. Beresford’s dis- 
tinct disavowal of the language imputed to him is noticed in the London 
papers. This is the way in which the organ of the Dissenters treats the 
clergy. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM.—THE REV. W. J. FOX. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONGREGATION ASSEMBLING IN SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY. 


My Frienps,—In vacating the engagement between us by giving the six 
months’ notice which your laws require, it was not my purpose to allow that 
interval to elapse without some exposition of my motives and feelings on the 
occasion. There are reasons which induce me to postpone the fulfilment of 
this purpose ; but it is desirable that I should at present submit a few words 
to you on our relative position. 

My retirement is the result of no dissatisfaction with your conduct towards 
me, nor with the condition and prospects of the congregation as they were but 
a few weeks ago. In all these I then saw only reasons for gratitude and 
gratulation ; and I supposed that we were unitedly cherishing the bright expec- 
tations expressed by your Committee in the Resolution passed by them on 
recording my resignation. 
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The approaching termination of our connexion is an event not less astonishing 
to me than it must be to most of you. I thought myself firmly fixed in your 
respect and affection. I believed my conduct, public and private, to-be not 
unworthy of them ; nor did I meditate in either any deviation from the career 
which I had deliberately adopted and consistently pursued. 

All at once, however, I found myself subjected to an interference by certain 
members of the congregation in my domestic concerns, which, as it originated in 
ignorance and delusion, could only terminate in confusion and mischief, 

' Whatever may have been the trials of my domestic life, through many long 
years,—to whose, or to what fault (if fault there be) they are owing, are 
uestions on which only continued and close intimacy can justify any one in 
orming an opinion. Assuredly they are not fit subjects for argument before 
congregational authorities,—still less for decision by a self-constituted and 
secret tribunal, however respectable its individual members. My self-appointed 
advisers having formed by ex parte statements their opinion of what had been 
my former, and should be my future conduct, proceeded to strengthen their 
injunctions by recommending that, unless I consented to follow their sugges- 
tions, I should resign the office of your minister. Having reminded them of 
the responsibility they incurred, I tendered my resignation on the ground of 
the dissatisfaction which they expressed, and sent a written demand of their 
allegations against me, and of the evidence in support of those allegations, 

This resignation, dated July 12, was withheld by your treasurer, on his own 
responsibility, in the hope of inducing me to rescind it. 1 would have done 
so, if, on the one hand, I could have met with responsible accusers and specific 
charges wherewith to grapple ; or if, on the other, the attempted interference 
had been abandoned, the implied insinuations disavowed, and the advice to 
resign retracted as formally as it had been tendered. Both were refused me ; 
and I had therefore no alternative, especially as every day furnished some. 
fresh instance of proceedings which tended to injure my character, and impair 
my usefulness. 

Selections, to an extent, and for purposes even yet unknown to me but by infer- 
ence, were made from the private correspondence treasured under my own roof ; 
letters and extracts were shewn, isolated from the occasions which called them 
forth, or the answers which they elicited ; often, as I have reason to believe, 
with comments tending utterly to falsify their spirit ; the accounts of my house- 
hold expenditure, in an imperfect state, were subjected to analysis, with the production 
of results that were rendered worse than simply fallacious by the inferences which 
were deduced ; the evils, without the advantages, if such there would be, of a 
domestic inquisition gathered around me ; while the evil was not confined to myself, 

but, of the proverbial delicacy of female reputation, advantage was taken the most 
unjust and base. | 

As far as the confinement of illness, during which these proceedings com- 
menced, has allowed me to ascertain the impressions made on individuals, | 
can only find, amid a chaos of impertinence and distortions, traces of two or 
three imputations; which I have met with a distinct and unequivocal denial ; 
and for which no accuser has yet been bold enough to render himself responsible. 

Symptoms have indeed of late been manifested of a disposition to charge 
me with holding principles which disqualify me, not only for the office of your 
minister, but also for any mode of social usefulness. A somewhat curious 
charge to originate amongst those whose peculiar theology scarcely contains 
a doctrine that is not denounced as emanating from the depravity of the heart. 

Conversational report is ever liable to misrepresentation and perversion, 
from which the press furnishes a happy exemption. What my opinions on 
the subjects in question really are, have been long before the public, and from 
the misconceptions and mis-statements of private conversations, I appeal to 
the three articles in the Monthly Repository for January, March, and April, 
1833, entitled, “‘ The Dissenting Marriage Question,” “ A Victim,” and the 

“ Letter to a Unitarian Minister,” especially the last, as the most distinct and 
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ample. For these statements of my views, I hold myself responsible; and I 
have always been anxious that none of that responsibility should be reflected 
upon others. It is by me, not, therefore, necessarily by you, that they are 
deemed, true, Christian, and important to the best interests of society; but, 
if after the lapse of so many months, during which I have received the strongest 
expressions of your approval that have distinguished my entire ministry, you 
could now suddenly be induced to make my holding them the pretext of 
congregational condemnation, I should scarcely regret being its object. 

I have felt this communication to be due both to you and to myself. Before 
the now limited period of our connexion expires, as soon as health and strength 
will permit, I shall attempt to pass before you, in a course of Sunday morning 
lectures, a rapid, but comprehensive review of the great religious, moral, and 
social objects of that ministry which [ have endeavoured faithfully to discharge. 

August 15, 1834. W. J. Fox, 


ADVERTISEMENTS AS TO CURACIES, 


To Tuosr tin Want or a Trrie ror Hoty Orpvers.—A beneficed Clergyman, who has 
a very superior parsonage-house, pleasure grounds, and several acres of pasture, in an aris- 
tocratic neighbourhood, and possessing unusual advantages, not far west of London, will give 
a Tine and a Curacy for two years at first. Stipend, 110/. a year, furniture, &e. On 
nomination, 1,100/. down. No person without a good private income need apply. Address, 
post paid, Rev. A. B. C., care of Messrs, Rivington, St. Paul's Church-yard.— Times, 
August 21. 


Titte anv Curacy To ng Given.—Any gentleman going into orders may be appointed 
Curate for two years certain, with a title, in a healthy, beautiful, and easily accessible part 
of the west, and an excellent parsonage-house, three sitting and five best bed-rooms, ralific 
gardens, choice wall-fruit, extensive pleasure-grounds, orchard, seven acres of pasture, coach- 
house, and stabling for four horses. Stipend 110/. The in-coming curate must pay down 
1,100/. for the furniture, library of near 700 books (chiefly well-selected theology), carriage, 
wine, live stock, and effects generally. Should he wish to be prepared for the bishop’s exa- 
mination, he may, if B.A., be completed in six months preceding his engagement, by residing 
with the rector as above, who has been long used to theological tuition, Address, post paid, 
Rev. L. U. C., care of Mr. Fenny, bookseller, Sherborne. The advertiser, if preferred, 
would let the place furnished for two years, at 200/. a year clear, and give the above stipend, 
— Times, Aug. 26. 

Curacy anp Loan.—A respectable Clergyman, with excellent character and undeniable 
testimonials, may be appointed to a licensed Curacy, with a good house, and 120/. per annum 
stipend, provided he will advance 3001., to be repaid by instalments, with interest, and 
secured upon funded property. Letters, post paid only, will receive immediate attention, ad- 
dressed to Andrew Moreton, Esq., Peel's Coffee-house, Fleet-street,— Standard, 





Interference in private concerns is always odious; but if persons, whose 
character is of the highest consequence to the country, chuse to bring their own 
concerns under notice in a way discreditable to their profession, they cannot 
complain if they are publicly noticed, and their conduct publicly reprobated. 
The two first of these advertisements come obviously from the same party, 
and although, by special pleading as to furniture &c., he may deceive his own 
conscience, and attempt to deceive others, no one can read these advertise- 
ments and not see in them an attempt to carry on a traffic in titles as discre- 
ditable to the party, as it is injurious to the church, and hateful to every 
respectable member of the profession. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
persons so respectable as the Messrs. Rivingtons were most indignant at find- 
ing that the leave which they had given to have a reference made to them 
had connected their name with such an advertisement, and that they insisted 
on its being at once withdrawn. ‘The third advertisement is just as bad as 


the first, and only differs from them in the way devised for giving a colour to 
a scandalous transaction. 
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CHURCH RATES. 


(1.) 
Tue Christian Advocate concludes a pean* upon the temporary victory gained 
over the Church by the irruption of an unqualified mob at Manchester, with 
the following notice :— 

‘* A nearly similar course to that taken at Manchester has been pursued by the 
inhabitants of the populous parish of Clerkenwell, where, though a rate was not 
absolutely refused, they adjourned the making of the rate for the repair of the Church 
till next year. At this meeting the contest between the Dissenters and the Church- 
men was very warm.” 

We have the pleasure to inform the Christian Advocate that its triumph is 
premature, in the case of Clerkenwell. A ballot was called for upon the vote 
of Wednesday ; after three days’ voting the ballot terminated at 3 o’clock 
yesterday, when the numbers were, for sustaining Wednesday’s vote, post- 
poning the rate, 385; for an immediate rate, 700; leaving the combined Dis- 
senters and Infidels in a minority of 315.—Séandard. 


(2.)}——TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD, 


Coventry, Thursday, Sept. 11, four o'clock, p.m. 
Sir,—The Infidels and Dissenters of this city have to-day been signally de- 
feated. A Church-rate of 6d. in the pound for the repairs of St. Michael’s 
Church was proposed by the Churchwardens; this was opposed by the Dis- 
senters (who had placarded the city, calling upon their friends to muster, and 
thus shew to the government their strength), who moved an adjournment for 
nine months. This was put from the chair, when an immense majority was 
found in favour of the rate ; but the unbelievers and sectarians, not satisfied 
with this demonstration of feeling, demanded a poll, which left them in a most 
miserable minority. The spirited conduct of the Churchmen upon this occa- 
sion will deter the enemies of “ Old Mother Church” from similar attacks. 


For the rate........ oeseeses cone. ape 
Against it ...... beecee dewece > ae 
ERGOT ins oes 0 ee eeettL We 170 


Yours, &c., W. 





SAVINGS’ BANKS, 
On the 20th of November, 1833 (to which period the latest official accounts 
are made up), there were, in London, Middlesex, and Surrey, forty-eight 
Savings’ Banks, containing— 

Increase or decrease 





Depositors. since Nov. 1831. Amount, Average. 
55,586 under £20 cach .. 6,621 increase .. £349,057 .. £ 6 
23,414 .. 50 oe Qess oe ra. * ae 30 

9,578 .. 100 as 899 - -. 663,310 .. 69 
3.145 .. 150 e< 465 ee oo 877,668... 390 
1,410 .. 200 é 205 é% .. 244,591 .. 173 
350 above 200 ak 58 decrease .. 90,086 .. 257 
93,583 Total Total. .£2,445,952 £ 26 


The increase in the number of depositors in these counties, since November, 
1831, is 10,882; and in the amount deposited, is 261,604/.—Extracted from a 
work preparing for publication by Mr. ‘Tidd Pratt.— Standard. 


—— = —E - i ee a 


* The Patriot was still more indecent.—Ep. 
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BEER-HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Tux following is a statement of the property invested, and persons interested, 
in beer-houses, in Birmingham, Manchester, Wigan, Lynn, Ashton, Stayley 
Bridge, Worcester, Walsall, Stockport, Portsmouth, and Fareham. Total 
number of houses, 2,038 ; total amount of capital, 283,826/. 9s. ; total amount 
of annual rental, 52,5947. 10s,; total number of persons dependent, 6,517. 
In London and the environs; thé capital en is about 140,0001.; and the 
number of persons interested, about 1,100.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


_——-- 


PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW ON IRISH TITHE. 


No demarid for tithe eomposition ean be made in the present year until after 
the first of November; by those who came in for relief under the Million Act. 
The former statutes relating to tithes ‘made the cétmposition payable half- 
yearly, in May and Noventber ; but the act passed in the session of 1833, and 
which received the royal assent on the 29th of August in that year, directed 
that, in future, the payment should be made yearly on the first of November. 
Those who came in for relief under the Million Act received the payments made 
to them in satisfaction not only of the tithes for 1831, 2, and 3, but also of all 
preceding arrears, The tithe-owners who received money from the govern- 
ment cannot, therefore, look to the lands for any arrears, nor for the compo- 
sition of the present year, nor resort to any legal process until after the first 
of November next. | 
Tenants at will, and tenants from year to year, which latter class includes 
persons holding under proposals, (a very general mode of tenure in this 
country,) and whom the law considers in the light of tenants from year to 
year, are not liable, since the first of November last, to the payment of the 
composition to the tithe-owners. Tenants to whom lettings were made, 
either by lease or otherwise, since the 16th August, 1833, are also free from 
the payment of the composition. We have next to state a most important 
fact—‘‘ that where lands are occupied by persons not liable, the lands cannot 
be distrained, nor the goods of those persons taken for the composition !” 
The remedy of the tithe-owner in such cases is, to resort to the usual legal 
proceedings against those liable, as for the recovery of any ordinary debt. 
He has the further remedy of suing by civil bill to the extent of 20/; It is 
further provided that where there is a year and a half due, he may apply toa 
court of equity for a receiver over the lands. This last remedy cannot, how- 
ever, be made available by those tithe-owners who received money from the 
government until after the Ist of November, 1835.—Cork Reporter, 


EntvcationN oF tae Poor.—Dnuring the past and the present year 328 
schools have been received into union with the N ational Society, lated. 
the amount of schools in union to the number of 2937; and 66431. have bee 
voted it aid of the building school-rooms in 104 places, the total expense of 
the buildings being estimated at 20,000/. The Society has recently made a 
general inquiry into the state of education under the Established Church in all 
parts of the kingdom ; ahd an account has been obtained concerning 8650 
places, which were found to contain about 11,000 schools, with 678,356 
children. It is calculated that there cannot be less in England and Wales 
than 710,000 children under the instraction of the clergy. 


Pubic Petitions.—The 42nd Report of the Committee on Public Petitions 
has been printed, and was delivered on Saturday morning. It contains an 
account of the petitions presented on the 23rd and 25th of July ; therefore 
several other reports have to be published before the record of the petitions 
presented to the House of Commons during the session will be completed. 


Vou. Vi.—Oct. 1834. 3M 








DOCU MENTS, 


The number of petitions on all subjects presented to the 25th of July inclusive, 
amounts to 8857. The petitions in the 42nd Report are principally in support 
of the Established Church. The numbers presented on this subject to the 
‘time of making the report were,—against the separation of Church and State, 
309 petitions, with 40,261 signatures ; in support of the Church of England, 
1062, with 136,533 signatures ; in support of the Irish Church, 198, to which 
21,607 signatures were attached ; and in support of the Established Church in 
Scotland, 50 petitions, with 18,927 signatures. The number of petitions pre- 
sented by dissenters, praying for relief, was 1125, signed by 350,000 petitioners ; 
and against their claim, 486 petitions, with 34,535 signatures. 


INCREASE OF PROTESTANTS IN IRELAND DURING THE LasT Forty Y£Ars.— 
“Since the Union above 600 churches, 800 glebe houses, and above one 
thousand working clergymen, have been added to the establishment in Ireland 
—and, in my own parish, to take one example, the Sunday congregation is 
six times as large as it was at the Union.” —Rev, Dr. Martin.* 


Irtsh Cuurcn Commtssion.—The new and increased commission has 
issued, and is as follows :—Lord Brougham, Viscount Duncannon, Right Hon. 
E. J. Littleton, Sergeant D’O ley» Thomas Henry Lister, William Henry 
Curran, George Barret Lannie’, dward Carleton Tuffnell, Daniel Maude, 
<ieorge Cornwall Lewis, W. Tighe Hamilton, Acheson Lyle, William Newport, 
Denis George Lube, John Fox Strangways, Neill O’Donnell Browne, Rowley 
Lascelles, Thomas P. Luscombe, John Gibson, Anthony Austin, William 
M‘Dermott, James Moody, William Gibson Craig, and Anthony Wills, Esqrs. ; 
Matthew Barrington, Secretary. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 


“‘ Tur other point to which I alluded is the non-residence of the clergy. — 
— — The evil, however great, as we acknowledge it to be, is very much 
exaggerated in all the discussions which take place on this subject. People 
are apt to forget that the number of non-resident incumbents is no just mea- 
sure of the non-residence of the clergy ; and that some of the most important 
advantages which result from the presence of a clergyman are enjoyed by 
those parishes which have a resident curate. In many other cases, the in- 
cumbent, though not resident, according to the strict letter of the law, in their 
glebe-house, resides within the parish or upon the verge of it, and performs 
his own duties. 

*« In the whole of this diocese, exclusive of the City of London, which is 
under very liar circumstances, there are only sixty-four parishes without 
a resident clergyman, most of them containing a very small population, and 
all of them being under the care of incumbents or curates residing in adjoining 
parishes.”—pp. 24, 25. 

“ I cannot help observing, before I take leave of this subject, that the evils 
of pluralities and non-residence is in gradual progress of diminution under the 
existing law. 

“‘ If the Bill introduced into Parliament by the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and carried through the House of Lords, had passed into a law, with 
the amendments consented to after its first reading in the House of Commons, 
there would have been already a great reduction of pluralities, and in the 
course of a few years more, the number would have been diminished by more 
than one-half. Even as it is, the recorded opinion of one branch of the legis- 








* Dr. Lushington, who derides the expansive force of protestantism, should look 
to this statement. 
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lature, and the discussions which have taken place on the subject, have had a 
considerable effect in ee conscientious persons, both patrons and 
clerks, from adding to the list of pluralists. With respect to residence, great 
additions have been made within the last few years to the number of parson- 
age houses ; and many old and dilapidated buildings have been rendered fit 
for residence. 

“In the single Archdeaconry of Essex, within the last eleven years, 48,0001. 
has been expended on the erection or improvement of parsonage houses. In 
the whole county of Essex there has been more than fifty new houses built 
within the last twenty-five years. 

“ That part of the City of London which is under my jurisdiction contains 
eighty-eight parishes and fifty-seven benefices, twenty of which have no resi- 
dence house, and sixteen are returned as having unfit houses. Some of these 
have been rendered unfit by the use which has been made of them as shops and 
counting-houses. I expressed, in my former Charge, an anxious wish that 
steps should be taken by the clergy to restore them, when it might be possible, 
to their proper and legitimate use, as places of residence for themselves or 
their curates,”” &c., &c.—pp. 28, 29. 

“In the diocese of London, there are 608 benefices, the gross annual in- 
come of which amounts to 267,137/., and the net income to 254,97 11., giving 
an average of 399/. net income. The number of curates is 355, who receive, 
in stipends, 35,188/., averaging 98/. 

“ It is not sufficiently remembered in discussions on thissubject, that it is not 
merely the church’s property which is employed in carrying on the charch’s 
work. A very considerable proportion of the smaller benefices are held by 
clergymen who have some income independent of their preferment ; this is added 
to their clerical income, and the whole is spent for the benefit of the church. 
If the inducement of a certain legal maintenance were withdrawn, a very large 
amount of property, which is now employed in supporting the respectability 
and increasing the efficiency of the parochial clergy, would be diverted into 
other channels, and lost to the cause of religion.” —Appendix G., pp. 58, 59. 


THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH’S CHARGE. 


For the following statement, contained in the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Charge, 
we are indebted to a friend who was present when it was delivered, and took 
it down at the time. He pledges himself that it is perfectly accurate in point 
of substance, and he believes it to be nearly so in point of expression. We 
have much pleasure in giving it, for we think that all real friends of the 
Church will be gratified by the facts stated, and will agree in the conclusion 
to be drawn from them.—The Bishop having noticed the various questions 
agitated with regard to the Church, the attacks of its enemies and the conces- 
sions of its weak and injudicious friends, the mischievous and absurd innova- 
tions and alterations proposed in its discipline and its liturgy under the 
specious name of reform, and having dwelt with considerable force upon these 
and other matters, proceeded :— 

“‘ But I turn to a more pleasing subject—the state of my own diocese,—which, 
I am happy to say, furnishes little or no ground for just complaint. I do not 
mean by this to affirm that there is no room for improvement, but I assert 
fearlessly, that not only in this diocese, but throughout the kingdom, there 
never existed a more exemplary body of men than the clergy of the present day, 
—more faithful, zealous, and diligent in the discharge of their duties, less influ- 
enced by worldly considerations, or more alive to religious obligations and to 
the responsibility attached to their professional character. Nevertheless they 
are sometimes accused of neglecting their duty, of absenting themselves from 
their parishes, and of being deficient in attention to the spiritual wants of 
their parishioners. Now a simple statement of facts will shew, with regard 
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INCREASE OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


( From a Correspondent. ) 


On Sunday, the 14th September, Kennington Chapel, formerly an Independent 
meeting-house, was opened for Divine Service, under the authority of the 
license of the Bishop of Winchester. This is the fourth dissenting meeting- 
house which has been converted into a chapel of ease in this neighbourhood. 
The others are, Camden Chapel, Camberwell ; St. John’s, London Road, South. 
wark; and St. Paul’s, Vauxhall; the two latter being added to the establish- 
ment in the past year. Previous to the Commission for Building New 
Churches came into operation, Lambeth possessed one church and five proprie- 
tary Chapels, one of the latter belonging to the Asylum for Female Orphans ; 
Camberwell contained one church and two chapels of ease, and Newington 
one church. Lambeth now possesses one parish church, four district churches, 
two district chapels, and six proprietary chapels; Camberwell hastwo churches, 
two chapels of ease, and two proprietary chapels ; Newington, one parish 
and two district churches: making an increase, in these three adjacent 
parishes, of twelve churches and chapels, in about the same number of years. 
All of them are commodious buildings, and afford church room to a far greater 
number of persons than the original church accommodation. This increase is 
worthy of record, as the dissenters decried the new churches as useless build- 
ings, predicting that they would be without congregations ; adding their usual 
boast that, nearly the whole population being dissenters, the scanty accommo- 
dation afforded by the parish churches was amply sufficient for those who 
remained in our communion. The falsehood of that assertion has been esta- 
blished by this increase, and the fallacy of their calculations on the effect of 
their voluntary system has been fully proved by the fact, that all the additional 
churches and chapels are without any further endowment than their individual 
pew rents. It is far from improbable that one or two other meetings in the 
same neighbourhood may be gained to the church; and, notwithstanding the 
great increase, a vast number of the population, with churchmen or dissenters, 
must remain without the possibility of attending Divine Service. 
E. I. C. 


ne 





FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF HIS MAJESTY’S COMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR BUILDING NEW CHURCHES. 


In their last Report, his Majesty’s Commissioners stated, that 198 churches 
and chapels had been completed, in which accommodation had been provided 
for 266,238 persons, including 147,015 free seats, to be appropriated to the 
use of the poor. 

They beg now to state, that 10 churches and chapels have since been com- 
pleted. In these 10 churches and chapels, accommodation has been provided for 
12,811 persons, including 6,553 free seats, to be appropriated to the use of the 
poor. us, on the whole, 208 churches and chapels have now been com- 
pleted, and therein a total provision has been made for 279,049 persons, 
including 153,568 free seats, to be appropriated to the use of the poor, the 
number of sittings being estimated according to a scale laid down by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners beg leave further to report, that 5 churches 
and chapels are wy. be -redilige plans for 2 other chapels have been ap- 
proved of,—and that they have proposed to make grants in aid of building 
churches and chapels at 10 places, the plans for which have not yet been laid 
before the Board. 

Since the last Report, the parish of St. Martin, Birmingham, has been 
again divided into two distinct and separate parishes, under the provisions of 
the 16th section of the Act of the 58th Geo. III. c. 45. 
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Ecclesiastical districts, under the 2Ist section of 58 Geo. III., have been 
formed out of the respective parishes of Great Budworth, Cheshire; St. 
Giles, in the city of Oxford; Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey; and a district 
chapelry has been assigned, under the 16th section of 59 Geo. III., c. 134, 
to the new chapel at Enfield, Middlesex. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have, since their last Report, and without 
any aid from the Parliamentary Funds, afforded, or expressed their willingness 
to afford, facilities for obtaining additional burial-grounds for 7 parishes ; and 
also for obtaining sites for new churches and chapels at 10 places. 

Several applications have been made to the Board by various persons having 
built, or proposed to build and endow chapels, under the Act of the Ist and 
2nd Will. IV. c. 38; and in the following cases, being within the jurisdiction 
of the Board, his Majesty’s Commissioners propose granting the perpetual 
patronage, with respect to chapels so built and endowed,—viz., at Bude, in 
the parish of Stratton, in the county of Cornwall; Fareham, in the county of 
Hants ; Mineham, in the parish of Gnossall, in the county of Stafford; and 
Levens, in the parish of Heversham, in the county of Westmoreland, 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have granted the perpetual patronage to the 
chapel built at Denford, in the parish of Kintbury, in the county of Bucks, 
to George Henry Cherry, Esquire, who built and endowed it, 

The Exchequer Bills issued to this day amount to 1,500,000/. 


———— 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


EDUCATION IN THE WEST INDIES. — NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tue article on Education in the last Number must have roused all 
whose attention had not been turned to this momentous subject 
before, and must have convinced them that there is a regular plan in 
operation for wresting education out of the hands of the clergy. The 
Edinburgh Review, a few months ago, spoke very plainly on this 
subject, and the article contained a strong recommendation that 
Normal schools should be established everywhere. The following 
Letter contains some notice of a plan actually at work for bringing 
this about in the West Indies, It is very true, as will no doubt be 
observed, that the West Indies and England are not the same thing; 
but it is far from improbable that they who are looking to these schools 
in the West Indies, look also to the establishment of a precedent for 
England. The matter is of such importance that it is thought right 
to let other matter give way to this very interesting Letter, sent to the 
Magazine by one whose high character, knowledge, and ability give 
him strong claims to be heard. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to solicit attention, through your valuable 
miscellany, to a small anonymous publication recently put forth under 
the following title—‘ Hints respecting the Christian Education of the 
Negro Population in the British Colonies’? The subject is evidently 
of great importance, especially at the present juncture, when @ more 
than ordinary interest has been excited, very naturally and very 
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laudably, respecting the religious instruction of the negroes in our 


dependencies abroad. After conferring upon them the boon of eman- 
cipation,—which, however excellent in itself, and however capable of 
becoming, with the Divine blessing, the preparation for many and 
great benefits, is yet liable to much abuse,—it is the bounden duty of 
this country to use all reasonable precaution against the perversion of 
its benevolence and the frustration of its hopes, especially by connecting 
with the liberty so largely bestowed the constraint of Christian prin- 
ciples, to prevent it from degenerating into licentiousness. One 
cannot, therefore, but rejoice at the anxiety which is felt in many 
different quarters to promote, throughout the Colonies, the farther and 
more effectual diffusion of Christian views and sentiments. 

In proportion, however, as this end is interesting and important, 
we must be the more solicitous that the means proposed for its accom- 
plishment should be both unexceptionable in their own nature, and 
also adapted to the actual state of the Colonies, not overlooking, 
much less overthrowing, what has been already done. On this 
ground the “ Hints’ adverted to call for the most careful consideration, 
(before, at least, they are acted upon,) in regard both to the measures 
proposed, and likewise to the assumptions upon which their proposal 
proceeds. 

The great object of the “ Hints” is this :—to suggest the establish- 
ment and support, oué of the funds of the Mico Charity, (now amounting 
to about 100,000/.) of a liberal system of instruction throughout the 
Colonies. This is to be done by the institution, in the first place, of a 
certain number of “ Normal schools,’’ (eight is the number chosen,) 


as a model to all others, and in which masters and mistresses should 


be trained* for other schools of a more common description. The 
Normal schools it is proposed to distribute thus:—in Jamaica, two 
(i.e., one at Spanish Town, and one at Montego Bay); and one at 
each of the following places—viz., Bridgetown, Barbadoes ; St. John’s, 
Antigua; George Town, Demerara; Port-Louis, Mauritius; Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope; and Free Town, Sierra Leone. The 
mechanism of the schools is to be that of our national system ; but 
the principles (as already intimated) widely different; or, rather, 
there is to be no religious principle at all enforced,no “ peculiar 
creed,’’ at least, admitted; and therefore, of course, no inculcation,t 
by the teachers, of Christian motives, nor any explanationt+ even of the 
Scriptures, when read. For it seems to be proposed, for the present, 





* This practice of training “ natives” to be teachers is already conimon in the 
Colonies, at least in the West Indies. Many schools—indeed, almost all—-have been 
thus supplied—the best schools being used for the purpose ; so that without the word 
Normal, the Colonies have already the thing; and of late, at least in Barbadoes, 
the subject has received especial attention, and the training of teachers been placed 
on a more effective system than ever. 


+ For, in so doing, the teachers would gradually insinuate their own views into 
the minds of their young confiding pupils. How, mdeed, could it be otherwise, 
unless the teacher is to be a mere automaton? This, however, it is proposed to 
attempt te make him “ by care in selecting for that office persons of liberal senti- 
ments, as well as by the /iberal nature of the instructions under which they should 
be bound to aet.” 
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at least, that the Bible should be read; though the writer of the 
« Hints’ has overlooked the fact, that in several of the Colonies a 
large proportion of the population is nominally attached to the Romish 
church ; and that therefore, if the principle of compromise is to be 
acted upon throughout, it will be necessary to abandon the Bible also: 
nor can we say, if we go on compromising, how soon we shall have 
to give up everything Christian, and get into the cold regions of mere 
Deism. Already are there in the Colonies many Jews, several 
Mahometans, and, perhaps, some infidels, whose prejudices, surely, 
(by the rule of compromise,) it would be a shame to outrage by 
insisting that the national education should be even Christian! But 
respecting the compromising views, on which the pamphlet proceeds, 
of practically teaching children habitually to regard all differences 
between professing Christians as unimportant ; of reducing the estab- 
lished church to the level of any sect, however erroneous; of relin- 
quishing, in fact, the very principle of an establishment, and placing 
our public schools for the education of the poor (first in the Colonies, 
and eventually in England,) under the conduct, and therefore, of 
course, under the influence, not only, it may be, of Baptists, Quakers, 
or Socinians, but even of Jews or deists. On these intentions my 
limits forbid me to enlarge. The general question is already before 
the public, and has been often ably, if not fully, discussed, 

My object is rather to draw attention to the /oca/ question,—that is 
to say, to the erroneous assumptions upon which the “ Hints’’ proceed 
in regard to some at least of the Colonies, and probably in regard to 
all; but I shall speak only of those with which I am best acquainted, 

The grand assumption, namely, that the established church has 
done nothing or almost nothing in the work of education ; that it has, 
in short, neglected this part of its duty, and that the ground still 
remains unoccupied, to be built upon by others, without any previous 
overthrow or injury of existing institutions, is, as regards the present 
state of things, altogether a mistake—for anything else but a mistake, 
originating in partial or imperfect information, | am unwilling to 
suppose it, ‘ormerly, that is, twenty or even ten years back, when 
the isolated churches in the West Indies (for instance) lay in an 
unconnected and comparatively neglected state, with no ecclesiastical 
authority at hand “ to set in order the things that were wanting,” or 
“to ordain elders” where required, or to “rebuke” the negligent ; 
and when there was no common point of union, nor even an adequate 
protection to the clergy in the full discharge of their duties, little, 
comparatively, was done for the instruction of the negroes within 
the establishment, excepting by individual incumbents here and 
there, or by the missionaries of the Negro Conversion Society. 
With the latter, indeed, (for nearly forty years) the negroes have 
been especial objects of attention, and education one of the chief 
means of instructing them in the Christian faith: but it was not 
till the West Indian churches were, in 1824, united into dioceses, 
and placed under episcopal direction, and supplied with extended 
means of usefulness, that the regular instruction of the negro became 
generally an object of clerical attention, At that period a new 
Vou. VIL—Oct, 1834, 3.N 
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era commenced; and ever since, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
arising from previous neglect, it may be stated, without fear 
of contradiction, that the established church has taken the lead in 
the work of Christian education, and especially in the establishment 
of regular schools. I do not wish to disparage the labours of other 
denominations: far from it. Let them have their due praise, and 
pursue their own course unmolested: persecution is the last evil likely 
to befal them in these days. Active, I believe, many of them are, 
especially in regard to Sunday schools ; though much of this activity, 
especially among the Moravians, is of recent origin, and has been 
occasioned by the increased attention paid to the work by the regular 
clergy, which has naturally “ provoked them to jealousy,” and some- 
times, perhaps, even beyond the salutary bounds of Christian emu- 
lation. 

It is but equitable that this difference between the state of the case 
in 1824 and in 1834 should be kept in mind; and it might, with 
justice to the question in hand, have been adverted to in the “ Hints.”’ 
It might, for instance, have been shewn, that the plan proposed to the 
trustees of the Mico Charity is at variance with that which has been 
extensively and successfully acted upon, under the sanction and with 
the support of the government, during the last nine or ten years; and 
that it would have to commence its operations by destroying the work 
of those years, and sweeping away many a thriving school already in 
existence. 

In the diocese of Barbadoes, for instance, it is proposed to go to the 
Fresh expense (observe) of establishing a Normal school (or rather two, 
one for boys and one for girls,) in Bridgetown, Barbadoes; and the 
same at St. John’s, Antigua. Now it so happens, that in Bridgetown, 
(exclusively of the rest of the parish*) besides three Sunday, three 
Night, and three Infant schools, there are seven on the National plan, 
two locally supported for the education of poor white children, and 
four for children of all complexions, supported mainly out of different 
funds at the bishop’s disposal. At St. John’s,t Antigua, there also 





* And, of course, of the other ten parishes in the island. In Barbadoes, altogether 
there appear to be, under clerical superintendence— 
26 National schools 
3 Infant schools 

14 Evening schools 

19 Sunday schools 

92 Estate schools of different description 
164 Schools altogether, giving instruction to between seven and eight thousand 

persons, chiefly children, 


t In the whole Island of Antigua, containing six parishes, there are already, under 
the more immediate superintendence of the clergy, as appears by the most recent 
information— 

4 National schools 
11 Infant schools 
1 Evening school } All but three established since 1825. 
10 Sunday schools | 
5 Estate schools J 


Of these, six schools for white child- 
ren, one for coloured, and one (on 
the College property ) for slaves, ex- 
isted before 1825. 


31 Giving instruction (always in reading) to between two and three thousand 
persons, chiefly children. 
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exist already two excellent schools on the national plan, besides a 
Sunday school and two infant schools. All of these (both in Barba- 
does and Antigua) have been much improved, and all but two esta- 
blished since 1825. Here, then, excepting for the Some ew of de- 
stroying what has been done, and beginning problematically anew, the 
Normal schools are not wanted. The present system is evidently 
working well. The church is extending its operations more and more 
every year; and the other denominations have been roused to greater 
exertions amongst their own people. This is as it should be; and it 
should seem to be more for the furtherance of “ Christian education’’ 
to encourage what has been going on so successfully, than to begin 
quite de novo with the work, first of destruction, and then of experiment. 

As to dissenting bodies, in Barbadoes there are none; unless we 
give that name to the Wesleyans, who have a chapel in Bridgetown 
and another in the country, of recent erection; or to the Moravians, 
who have two establishments in the country parts. In Antigua, both 
the Moravians and Wesleyans* are more numerous; more so in pro- 
portign, I conceive, than in any other colony: but they have already, 
as also at Barbadoes, schools of their own; nor do they appear to 
complain of exclusion from the national schools, nor yet of any “ vex- 
atious interference’ on the part of the clergy. On the contrary, both 
the Wesleyans and Moravians have, in former years, derived consi- 
derable assistance, in the education of their children, from the * Church 
Missionary Society,’ of which they still continue to reap the benefit ; 
whilst, for the Moravians, we well know that sermons are frequently 
preached and collections made (whether consistently or not, 1 stop 
not to inquire,) in our churches in England, even to the neglect of 
very strong appeals which many laborious clergymen in the colonies 
are continually making for farther assistance. 

It would be tedious, but it would not be difficult, to go through 
each colony, and to shew that, even in the smallest, there are daily 
schools on the national plan, in connexion with the church, and open 
to all complexions; in which religious instruction is given, and read- 
ing taught, with writing and arithmetic. For not only is this the 
case in Jamaica,t Guiana, Trinidad, St. Vincent’s, Grenada, Tobago, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, and others of the more 
important colonies, but even in such islands as Tortola, Cariacou, 
and Anguilla. 

As to the “ regulations for their schools, rigidly exclusive of all 
who differ,’ which the bishops are said to have “ unfortunately 
adopted,” and which are stated (most erroneously) to have “ proved 
fatally+ injurious to the best interests of the established church in that 





* But there are no dissenters in Antigua. 


+ By the last-published report, the number of schools of different descriptions in 
Jamaica is 58; of estates visited by catechists, 319; and this at a time of much 
irritation consequent upon the insurrection of December, 1831. 


To establish this charge (as groundless in fact as it is grievous), a comparison 
should have been given between the present state of the church and its state before 
there were bishops in the West Indies, and especially in regard to education. 
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quarter,” it is true that the church catechism is taught, and that, as a 
general thing, attendance at church is required; though the latter is 
not enforced, where absence is known to proceed from a conscientions 
scruple, and not from mere neglect. How far, indeed, it might be 
practicable to admit a more definite rule, allowing children, at the 
especial request of their parents, to be exempted (or, rather, to be 
debarred) from attendance at church, and even from instruction in 
the catechism (i.e. from being made acquainted with the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the two Sacraments of our 
Lord!), I will not undertake to say; this, however, might be done 
without placing the schools under the conduct of any but members of 
the established church, or in any way making the instruction defective, 
in regard to the children of our own communion. More than this 
should seem to be an abandonment of the very principle of an 
establishment. 

Respecting the “ Mico Charity’? and its management, I am more 
ignorant than perhaps I ought to be; nor do circumstances admit of 
inquiry before | close my remarks; but this | may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to observe, that even if such an appropriation of the funds 
should be decided upon,—namely, to the education, instead of (as pre- 
viously intended) to the emancipation* of the Negroes, and it should 
also be determined that such an appropriation ought not to take place 
merely through the agency of the church,—there might still be an im- 
partial distribution in aid of schools already established, whether in 
or out of the church, on the principle pursued in regard to parlia- 
mentary assistance; and that, too, with more satisfaction, perhaps, 
even to the dissenters themselves; certainly with less chance of dis- 
pute and confusion. 

At the close of the “ Hints’’ an appeal is made for “ prompt and 
benevolent assistance’? towards the erection of buildings for the 
common schools, which are to be placed in dependence upon the 


Normal schools ; and which, after this first outlay, the payments of 


the children will, it is supposed, be sufficient to maintain.t Before, 
however, the public, and especially the Church-of-England public, 
which is still much the more numerous, and altogether the more 
wealthy and liberal proportion, responds to such an appeal, as if it 
were the cry of destitution in a case utterly devoid of all other help, 
they will, it is hoped, at least inquire into its grounds, as well as into 
the nature and probable effects of the scheme, for the sake of which 
the appeal is made. They will then find that, though the good which 
has been done needs to be, as it admits of being, almost indefinitely 
extended, still much more than is even contemplated in the “ Hints’ 
has been already accomplished in the colonies, and that on a plan 
much more satisfactory, perhaps, to all who are engaged in the work, 
and certainly to the members of the church of England, whose feel- 
ings and interests surely deserve at least a proportionate share of con- 








* Even now, the remainder of slavery (i. e. the apprenticeship) might be bought 
up, and given to deserving individuals. 


t This would, probably, prove a disappointment. 
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sideration : they will also find, that the progress of existing efforts has 
of late years been rapid, and is likely now to become more so than 
ever; and that any violent change would have the effect of making 
«Jost labour’’ of the work of years, as well as of substituting an 
experimental and avowedly defective scheme for a more complete 
system, which has already been tried with the most encouraging suc- 
Y I leave it to your readers to decide how far such an end, at 
such a sacrifice of existing usefulness, as well as at such a fresh outlay 
of expense, is desirable; and, above all, how far it is an end, to the 
accomplishment of which they, as members of the church of England, 
shall step forward with their “ prompt and benevolent assistance.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


cess. 


Sept. 22, 1834. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden .........000e0e0 péetaseencnsonssisesensoanen oe Sept. Si. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Bishop, J. Rees......... BA» Jesus Oxford St. David's 
Coltman, George ...... B.A» Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 

Devereux, Robert...... M.A. Downing Camb. St. David's 
Earnshaw, Samuel....... M.A» St. John’s Camb. } oe let. dim. from 

p- of Ely 

Gale, William ......... BA. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 

Hanson, Edward ...... BA. Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 

Harries, W. Bowen ... St. David’s, Lampeter St. David’s 

Hughes, John.....cccceee St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 

Jones, David .....cese00e St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 

Jones, John Davies ... St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 

Low, Henry ...c.00002. BAe St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Ludlam, Thomas ....... BA. St. Peter's Camb. Lincoln 

Myers, Frederick ....... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 

Pearce, Prosser ......... BeAs  Queen’s Camb. St. David's 

Pugh, Enoch ......00c00s St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 

Ratcliffe, Thomas ....... B.A. St. John’s Camb. } es mer dim. from 
Reay, C, Lueas......... BeAs Queen's Oxford Lincoln 

Skrimshire, H. F........ B.a- Catharine Hall Camb. Lincoln 

Storer, John ...... seosee BeAe Trinity Hall Camb. Lincoln 

Stuart, J. Burnett....... m.p. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 

Thompson, Edward ... B.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Watkins, F.........000008 MeAs Emmanuel Camb. St. David's 
Williams, William...... St. David's, Lampeter St. David's 

W yche, J. P.T......... MeAe Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 

Young, H. T......0000.. BAe Balliol Oxford Lincoln 

PRIESTS. 

Atkinson, Richard...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 

Betton, Joseph ......... B.A. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 

Bingham, C, Hippuff.. Caius Camb. Lincoln 

Bowen, | B.A. St. David's 
Champneys, T. P. A.. .a. Merton Oxford Lincoln 


BCCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 








ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of St. David's, St. David's College, Lampeter ....+.++s+e+00s 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Cookson, F.........00000. BA. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Gardner, R. M........... BA. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 


Hopkins, Thomas ...... St. David's 
Hughes, William ...... B.A. St. David's 
Hutton, H. F. ......... Bea. Trinity Oxford Lincoln 
Tones, JOWn......0cceceeee BoA St David's 
Lloyd, H. R. ....cceeee ‘ St. David’s 
Meares, S. Owen ...... St. David's 
Phipps, Hon. A. F..... m.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Prichard, Howell ..... P St. David's 
Rashdall, John ......... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Stockdale, J. W......... B.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Ward, E. Langton...... M.A. Wadham Oxford Lincoln 
White, W. Spranger... 3.a. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Williams, Morgan...... St. David's 
Williams, Rees ......... St. David's 
Wimberley, C. M....... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 





The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends holding an Ordination in Exeter Cathedral, on 
Sunday, the 26th of October. 

In consequence of the infirmities of the Bishop of Norwich, his Lordship will be 
unable to hold his Ordination as usual in October; but the Lord Bishop of Rochester 
has kindly consented to receive the Candidates at his Ordination, to be holden in London 
in the course of that month. The examination will be at Norwich on Wednesday, the 
Ist of October. 

The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph intends holding an Ordination, in St. Asaph Cathe- 
dral, on Sunday, November 2nd. 

The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
2Qist of December. Candidates are required to send their papers thither to his Lord- 
ship before the 10th of November. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Biddulph, T. S...... - Prebendary of Llanelwedd, in the Collegiate Church of Brecon. 

Blew, W. J......+..+. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Amherst. 

Butler, Daniel ....... Second Master of Hackney Grammar School. 

Hill, Arthur ......... - Minister of the New Episcopal Chapel at the Hamlet of Slad, 
in the parish of Woolstone, Gloucester. 

Hine, G. H. ......0- Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Anne’s, Westminster. 


Hughes, John, Vicar 

of Lianbadarn Vawr 

Millar, F. R., Vicar 

of Kineton 

Moore, William ...... Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. 

Wheeler, Charles ..... A Surrogate for the Diocese of Oxford. 

Whitworth, W. H.... Head Master of Kensington Proprietary School, in union with 
King’s College, London. 


. A Surrogate for the Diocese of St. David's. 


A Surrogate for the Diocese of Worcester. 





PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Adcock, James ..... Skillington V, Lincoln Lincoln D. & C. of Lincoln 
Bates, John......... Crowland R. Lincoln Lincoln Marquis of Exeter 

Layston St. Margaret, The Master and 


Four Wardens of 


Beresford, F.C... the Chapel oF) sufik © Norwich 40M aachers 


Siswell St. Nicholas 


P. C, Company, London 
Birley, J. S. ...... ge P.C.,Little 2 Chester Chester T. Tipping, Esq. 


Blencowe, W. M. Shawell R. Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Blomfield, G. B... Stevenage R. Hertford Lincoln W. R. Baker, Esq. 

Browne, J. Grizet Hawley R. Somerset 

Drake, C. D. M... Huntsham R. Devon Exon Wm. Troyte, Esq. 

Edwards, David... Spytty Cenfyn P.C. Cardigan St. David's xo of the 
; Se. James’s P. C.. dee wa wv Rev. C. Musgrave 

Gratrix, James ... Halifax , . York York } V. of Halifax 4 


) Milston cum Brig-  wilts Sarum P. Templeman, Esq. 


We ° 
Hall, Petersseeeeeee) minster R. 


Harrison, J. N.... } Llangharne V. end  Carmarth. St David's D. & C. of Winton 


Llansadurnen R. 
C. Codner, Esq., 
Devon Exon true Patron for 
this turn 


W. Hutton, Esq. 
be armarth. St. David's Bp. of St. David's 


tev. J. King, C. 
Simeon, & T Bull, 
Esqrs., T rustees 
the late J. Thorn- 


Hutton, Rufus.... St. Nicholas V. 


Hutton, H. F. . 
Jones, John... } 


Gate Burton R. Lincoln Lincoln 
Llansadwrn R. and 
Llanwsda C, 


Lyne, Charles...... Roach R. 


~ 


Cornwall Exon under the will of 
ton, Esq. 


Chap. of Southwell 
Feoffees& Trustees 
R. W. Newman & 
T. Newman, Esq. 
Earl Cawdor and 
Viscount Emlyn 


Marsh, E. G....... Waltham R. Lincoln Lincoln 
Moore, W. G....... Whaplode-droveChapel,Lincoln Lincoln 


Newman, Richard Coryton R. Devon Exon 


Nicholls, W. Teaued gr ey — . Carmarth. St. David's 


Oldfield, W. Ha... | Os Ce York York ~=—sRev. C. Hawkins 
‘angfoss C. 
Pridham, John .... Orby V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Ready, T. M....... Kennington Chapel Surrey 


Smith, G Nevsseee 4 HSI Church of ai Lincsin Llneuiil 


Holy Trinity, Louth The Trustees 


Rev. C. Simeon & 


Snow, Dincnmaiell St. Dunstan's, ae ag Middlesex London Society for Pur- 
é Bar, Vig Fleet-st. chasing Livings 


Stafford, T.......... All Saints&St JohnsR.Hunts — Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Taylor, J. ..... es St. John's P. C.,New- . Northum. Durham Vic. of Newcastle 
castle-upon- Tyne 

Tate, Francis...... Charing V. Kent Canterb. D.& C.of St. Paul’s 

Tomblin, Charles. Langtoft V. Lincoln Lincoln SirG. Heathcote, Bt. 


Govs. of Christ’s 
Hospital, London 


Sussex Chichester Rev. E. Turner 


Trollope, William, Great Wigston V. Leicester Lincoln } 


T Wigginholt R. and 
sei Edward... } Graton ©. 
Vincent, J. V....... Llanfairfechan R. Carn. Bangor 


: Bishop of Bangor 
Wayet, West ....... Pinchbeck V. Lincoln Lincoln 


Rev. John Wayet 


hi Whitton & Thurlt , . 
Waetnanh, > ens } R. & Westerfel dR. } suffolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Williams, W....... Llyswen R. Brecon  St.David’s Mr.M.Macnamara 
Woodruff, John... Upchurch V. Kent Canterd. } — College, 
Wright, Charles... St. Peter's V. Derby L.&Cov. Lord Chancellor 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bampfylde, R. W. Poltimore R. Devon Exon 


- G. W. Bamp- 
Bewsher, William, Caversham Oxon 


fylde, Bart. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Brewer, J. ......... Kimeote Leicester 
Briscoe, W. L. .... Ashton Keynes V. Wilts Sarum R.Clack, Esq., &e. 
Bulmer, P.......... Orby ¥. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Caparn, John....... South Leverton R. Lincoln Lincoln F.R. Reynolds, Esq, 
Edwinstowe & South 
Leverton V., & P.C. 

Cleaver, John...... th orgs ong Notts York D. & C. of Lincoln 
Ollerton, and Pales- 


thorpe J 
Charles, David .... Carmarthen 
Cory, John James Aylesham V. Norfolk Norwich Earl of Oxford 
Denison, William. Cublington R. Bucks _ Lincoln LincolnColl,,Oxon 


Dew, J. W......... St. James's C., Halifax W. York York 


Foley, T. O. ...... on = + end . Carmarth. St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 
Harrop, R........... Altrincham Chester 

Greenwich Hosp. 

Jack Benjami Alston V. Cumberl. Durham two turns & W, 

et and Jackson one turn 


Kirkhaugh R. Northum. Durham Miss Wilkinson 
Jackson, George... Wallsend 
Lowthrop, Samuel, Clapham, Surrey 
Robinson, John, Norbury Booths, Cheshire 
Robinson, Henry.. Otley V. W. York York Lord Chancellor 
Rogers, J. Methuen, Brockley House, near Frome, Somerset 


Tatham, Wm...... - Great Oakley R. Essex London } wre: College, 
ambridge 

Thonger, Thomas, Edgbaston 

Thomas, T.......... Llanfairfechan R. Carnar. Bangor Bishop of Bangor 

Toms, Samuel Say, Framlingham, Suffolk 

Walker, Thos...... . Eastwood C, Essex 

Williams, Henry... Mauldon V. Surrey Wint. Merton Coll.,Oxon 

Yates, Richard .... Ashen R. Essex London Chan. of D. of Lan. 
—— 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


On Tuesday, August 12th, the episcopal chapel erected in Fochabers by the 
Duke and Duchess of Gordon, was opened for divine service. 





SCOTTISH KIRK. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Hastie, George....... Kirkpatrick Fleming... Annan...... Sir P. Maxwell 
Nesbit, —..,....0.. New-st. Chapel, Edin. Edinburgh. Congregation. 
M‘Calman, Hugh.. South Knapdale........ . Inverary... The King 


On Thursday, August I4th, the Rev. Mr, Ceandlish was ordained Minister of 
St. George's, Edinburgh. 
DEATHS. 
Rev. James Brown, Minister of Kilrenny. 
Rev. James Denoon, Minister of Rothsay. 
Rev. Charles Stewart, Minister of Auchterarder. 


University of Glasgow.—Sir Daniel K. Sandford has signified his intention of 
resuming his duties as Professor of Greek, 


The King has been pleased to appoint William Cumin, M.D., to be Regius 
Professor of Midwifery. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


IRELAND. 
PREFERMENTS, ETC. 


The Rev. Mr. Griffith, Curate at Rathkeale, to the Prebend of Dysart, vacant by 


the death of the Rev. W. Massy, of Tipperary. 


The Rev. William J. Hackett, to the Curacy of St. Nicholas, Cork. 

Rev. N. Greene, to the Rectory of Ballyclog, Tyrone. 

Rev. J. Hill, to the Curacy of Ballyporeen, Cork. 

Rev. T. White, to be Master of the Diocesan School of Ferns. 

Rev. D. Edwards, to the Perpetual Curacy of Spyttal, Cenfyn. 

Rev. John Delmege, of Gort, Prebendary of oy a and Island Eddy, and Do. 


mestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Killaloe and C 


onfert, to the valuable Living of 


Kilconnell, in the diocese of Clonfert; Patron, the Bishop of Killaloe. 

Rev. Robert Hill, Curate of Ballinderry, to the Vicarages of the United Parishes of 
Aghalee, Aughagallon, and Magheramesk ; Patron, the Marquis of Hertford. 

Rev. W. Thompson, late Curate of Aghalee, Aughagallon, and Magheramesk, to the 
Curacy of Ballinderry, vacant by the promotion of the Rev. Robert Hill. 

Rev. Lloyd Apjohn, to the Curacy of Drumkeen, Limerick. 

Rev. Dawson Massy, to the Curacy of Kilmurry, Limerick. 

Rev. W. R. Beechey, to the Living of Kilgefin, near Roscommon, 

Rev. R. Graham, tothe Curacy of Meigh, diocese of Armagh. 

Rev. W. R. Nash, to the Vicarage of Kilbolane, Cork. 

Rev. E. Moore, to the Living of Bannon, Wexford. 

DEATHS. 
Rev. W. Smith, Rector of Ballyclog, Tyrone. 
Aged 45, the Rev. Francis Fox, Rector of Castleterra, county of Cavan, and nephew 


ofthe late Earl of Farnham. 


Hon. and Rev. Mr. Butler, Rector of Drumahaire. 


———— —_—— 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. Charles 
Day, Longhope v.; of the Rev. Sir Henr 
Rivers, Bart. ; of Rev. Charles Rose, Nort 
Ferriby, Yorkshire ; of Rev. C. Forster, Ash 
v.; of Rev. W, Bennett, Upper Norton-street, 
London ; of Rev. J. A. Park, Elwick Hall, 
Durham; of Rev. R. Willis, Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge; of Rev. F. Reade, Buck- 
den; of Rev. H. Middleton, Wanborough v., 
North Wilts ; of Rev. J. Lee, Bridgewater, 
Somerset ; of Rev. W. D. Willis, Bristol ; of 
Rev. J. Bateman, Mickleover v. Derby; of 
Rev. P. ang Folkstone, Kent; of Rev. 
N. H. Arthy, Broad Oak, Kent; of Rev. G. 
B. Blyth, Beverley, Yorkshire; of Rev. W. 
Jones, Llandevoilog House, Brecon; of Rev. 
G. H, Evans, Haverfordwest. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. C. 

Kderson, Gannow House, Derbyshire ; of Rev. 
R. H. Fielden, Ashley r., Wilts ; of Rev. W. 
Harrison, Warmington r.; of Rev. J. Birch, 
nee Hoyland r., Wakefield : of Rev. J. N. 
P mer, Horsmonden r., Kent; of Rev. W. 
Newland, West Square; of Rev. J. R. 
Brown, Presteign ; of Rev. Dr. Scobell, Tur- 
ville, Bucks; of Rev. J. B. Byers, Lamphey 
v-; of Rev. S. Middleton, Priory Street, 
Bath ; of Rev. G. F. Cooper, Yetminster v. ; 
of Rev. B. L. Cubitt, Ipswich; of Rev. C. 
— Littlebourn ; of Rev. F. Laurent, 

ord, 


Vou. VI.—Oct, 1834. 





MARRIAGES, 

Rev. W. B. Stavely, Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Over Darwen, Lancashire, to Eleanor, 
younger d. of Mr. R. Elwin, of Islington ; 
Rey. E. Butler, of Hatford, Wilts, to Miss A. 
E. Woodville, of Cheltenham; Rev, EL. 
Stuart, r. of Houghton, to Elizabeth, second 
d. of Rey. J, L. Jackson, r. of Knowle, Dor- 
set; Rev. R. L. de Burgh, to Julia, d. of W. 
Vavasour, Esq.,of Crosstield ; Rev. E. Johnson, 
youngest son of the late Rev. E. C, Johnson, r. 
of Wilmslow, Cheshire, to Mary, only d. of 
the late Rev. T. Scott, of Clapham House, 
Sussex; Rev. J. Atkins, v. of Patcham, 
Sussex, to Clarinda, d. of the late J. Knowles, 
Esq ; Rev. T. P. Mitchell, to Miss A. E. 
Wyld; Rev. J. E. Newell, A.M., v. of Brom- 
ley, Kent, to Anne Catharine, third d. of W. H. 
Rawson, Esq. ,of Mill house,near Halifax; Rev. 
A. C. Bishop, B.A., of Queen’s College, to 
Lucy, only d. of Sir J. and Lady F, Wedder- 
burne ; Rev. E. Wilson, jun., Chapel Allerton, 
to Miss C. Denton, of Headingley ; Rev, J. May, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Anne, second 
d. of W. C. Daman, Esq. : Rev. C,H, Jenner, 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, second son of Sir 
H. Jenner, his Majesty's Advocate General, to 
Fanny, second d of J. Hales, Esq., of Nor- 
wich; Rev. W. A. Weguelin, of Emmanuel 
Coliege Cambridge, and r. of South Stoke, 
Sussex, to Emma, d. of T. Hanker, Ean» of 
Portland Place ; Rev. J. Day, of Glaunleim, 


3 0 
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to Elinor, d. of Sir J. Godfrey, Bart. ; Rev. 
J. Clark, of Guildsborough, to Miss Aspinal, 


late of Liverpool; Rev. W. R. Wyatt, second 
son of E, Wyatt, Esq., of the Mount, near 
St. Asaph, to Penelope, only d. of the late W. 
Stead, Esq.; Rev. J. Parker, B.A., of Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, only d. of the 
Rey. S. Grundy, Incumbent of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith; Rev. R. Evan, c. of Llanfair, to Gwen, 
roungest d. of the Rev. D. Evans, r. of Llan- 
bed and Llandanwg, Merionethshire; Rev. 
J. Heyworth, of Greensnook, to Mary, eldest 
d. of O. Heyworth, Esq., Everton ; Rev. R. 
Dixon, M.A., Vice Principal of King Wil- 
liam’s College, Isle of Man, to Eliza, eldest d. 
of the late T. Willmott, of Sherborne, Dorset ; 
Rev. A, Hadfield, M.A., Incumbent of Tri- 


7 


_-- ————— 


THE MONTH. 


wy Care, Bolton, to Martha, youngest d, 
of T. Howell, Esq., of Rose Hill, in Bolton ; 
Rev. H. M. Astley, r. of Foulsham, Norfolk, 
to Dulcibella, d. of Colonel W. Gooch ; Rey, 
T. H. W. Lichfield, to Christina, d. of the 
Rev. R. Thomson, Esq. of Camphill; Rev. G. 
Bewsher, B.A., c. of Audlem, and Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School there, to 
Ann, second d. of J. Nickson, Esq., of But. 
tery Hayes, near Audlem; Rev. W. Streat- 
field, M.A.., late v. of Eastham, Essex, to Har- 
riet Jane, eldest d. of the Rev. T. Streatfield, 
of Chart’s Edge, Westerham; Rev. E. L. 
Stuart, M.A., of Exeter College, and r. of 
Houghton, to Elizabeth, d. of the Rev. J. L, 
Jackson, Incumbent of Knowle. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





- 


The ‘' Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent.” 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 

We are authorized to amend two para- 
graphs which have lately appeared in our 
paper relative to the dismissal of the Clerk 
at Elstow. ‘The clerk was dismissed by 
the minister for contumacious disobedience 
of orders, agreeably with the urgent re- 
quest of the gentry, churchwardens, over- 
seers, and all the chief rate-payers of the 
parish. There was no disturbance in the 
church the Sunday after bis dismissal, 
and, on the Sunday following that, at the 
close of the prayers, a few persons only, of 
the dismissed clerk’s party, left the church ; 
but there were only two or three amongst 
those who did leave who are in the habit 
of attending a place of worship. The 
voices of the congregation will amply 
compensate the secession of the chcir,— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

At a vestry meeting of Trinity parish, 
Ely, held on Friday, the 15th of Septem- 
ber, an almost unprecedented fact was 
announced when the overseers applied fur 
a new rate, there not being a single rate- 
payer in arrear. ‘The parishioners highly 
complimented Messrs. M. Scott and T. 
Smith, the overseers, for their praisewor- 
thy exertions towards the interests of the 
parish.— Ibid. 

CHESHIRE, 

Monument to a Clergyman. — It was 
determined soon after the death of the 
late Rev. Edward Stanley, M.A., rector 
of Workington and of Plumbland, to 





erect a monument to his memory, by 
public subscription, in the parish church 
of Workington, where it has elicited uni- 
versal admiration. The monument is 
from the chisel of Mr. Dunbar, and is a 
work of great beauty and talent, and well 
calculated to evince the high degree of 
estimation in which he was held whose 
worth and virtues it is intended to com- 
memorate, The monument consists, be- 
sides other appropriate ornaments, of two 
emblematical statues in alto-relievo, repre- 
senting Religion and Justice, two figures 
possessing great chasteness of design and 
truth of expression, and indicative of the 
clerical be 4 magisterial offices filled by 
the deceased, between which is placed 
the tablet, containing a suitable inscrip- 
tion.— Newcastle Journal. 

Charitable Bequests.—The late Thomas 
Boden, Esq., one of the aldermen of the 
borough of Macclesfield, has bequeathed 
the following sums to the institutions of 
that town and neighbourhood :—To the 
Macclesfield Dispensary, 500/.; to be 
invested for the benefit of the choir of the 
Old Church, 3501. ; in aid of any subscrip- 
tion for a new burial ground for the same 
church, 400/.; trustees of St. George's 
church, Sutton, 100/.; the National 
School, Macclesfield, 100/.; the Maccles- 
field Sunday School, 100/. ; to be invested 
for the schools at Lower Withington, 4804. 
— Manchester Courier. 

Runcorn Bazaar.—A bazaar was held at 
Rurcorn on the 28th of August, in aid of 
the funds for the erection of a school for 
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the education of children on the national 
system. Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
state of the weather, which prevented the 
attendance of several families from a dis- 
tance, the pence os amounted to 400/. A 
purse, presented by her Majesty, was bal- 
loted for by subscribers of 5s. each, and 
realized the handsome sum of 18/. 10s,— 
Ibid. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

A great addition has been made to the 
church-yard at Edensor, by order of the 
Duke of Devonshire, which was conse- 
erated by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry on Friday, the 12th of Septem- 
ber.— Derbyshire Courier. 

Derby.—At a general meeting of the 
parishioners of the parish of St. Alkmond, 
inthis borough, held on Thursday, the 
11th of September, a half-rate was granted 
for the necessary support and repairs of 
the parish church without any opposition. 
— Ibid. 

At a highly respectable meeting of the 
rate-payers of Chesterfield, held in the 
vestry of the parish church, on Thursday, 

“41th of September, a rate of 2d. in the 
pound was granted without a dissentient 
voice.— Ibid, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter consecrated the newly built parish 
church of Ide, on Friday, the 19th of 
September. There was a very numerous 
attendance, The sacred structure presents 
a very pleasing object, and will long re- 
main a lasting credit to the respected 
vicar, the Rev. James H. Erle, through 
whose active and indefatigable exertions 
the whole expense of this chaste building 
bas been completed, without any addi- 
tional rate or burthen on the parish, with 
the advantage also of a considerable addi- 
tional accommodation to the parishioners, 
and a large number of free sittings for the 
poor.— Exeter Gasette. 

‘The anniversary of those excellent in- 
stitutions, the Devon and Exeter Diocesan 
Societies for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held on 
Thursday, the 18th of September ; and the 
interest excited on the occasion was far 


greater than we have ever before wit- 
nessed.— ] hid. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

A bighly respectable meeting of the 
friends of the church was held at the 
lown Hall, Poole, on Tuesday evening, 
the 9nd of September, to confer on the 
best means to be adopted to establish a 





daily free-school for the education of the 
children of the poor in the principles of 
the established church, and in connexion 
with the national school ; the Worshipful 
the Mayor in the chair. Several gentlee 
men addressed the meeting, and Resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, and a 
committee appointed to raise funds, and 
get the work carried into effect. This 
beneficial plan was first suggested by our 
excellent diocesan, by whose kind recom- 
mendation the Lords of the Treasury and 
the National School Society have pro- 
mised assistance to the amount of 2504, 
About 100/. was immediately subscribed 
by a few gentlemen present.—Salisbury 
Herald. 

The Rev. J. H. Stafford, on leaving the 
curacy of Lytchett Minster, near Poole, had 
a ‘‘ well-filled purse” presented to him by 
the congregation, and another purse from 
the congregation of another church where 
he had occasionally officiated. — Oxford 
Paper. 

The visitation of the Very Rev. Dr. 
England, Archdeacon of Dorset, was held 
on the 11th of September, at St. Peter's 
church, Dorchester, and was attended by 
a considerable number of the clergy of 
the diocese.—Salisbury Herald. 


DURHAM, 

The anniversary of the Society of the 
Sons of the Clergy was held at Durham 
on Thursday, the 4th of September, and 
was very numerously attended. The Bishop 
of Durham and Sir James Allan Park were 
both present ; and after the service partook 
of dinner with the Society at the Waterloo 
Inn.—Durham Advertiser. 

Munificence of the Bishop of Durham.— 
On Saturday, the 13th of September, his 
Lordship finally confirmed the augmenta- 
tions to the livings of Lanchester, Stock- 
ton, Etherley, Satley, Esh, Xc., free of 
expense to the different incumbents. ‘The 
whole of them are now comforable livings. 
His Lordship has also given the handsome 
sum of 220/. towards the building of a par- 
sonage at Satley, and 200/. towards one 
at Etherley, both of which are going on 
rapidly ; the former will soon be com- 
pleted. ‘To the lay bolders of church 
patronage we say, *‘ Go and do likewise.” 
Newcastle Journal. 

The new church, just completed at 
South Shields, was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester 
on Thursday, the 18th of September. The 
church was crowded, and an attentive 
audience contributed liberally to the col- 
lection made. — Ibid, 

New Church at Shildon.—This elegant 
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structure is now completed, and was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Durham 
on Tuesday the 9th of September, in the 
presence of a numerous congregation, A 
sermon was preached by the Rev. James 
Manisty, the incumbent. The site forthe 
erection of this church, as well as a suit- 
able portion of burial-ground, have been 
liberally supplied by Josiah Smithson, 
Esq., of Heighington; and the Lord 
Bishop of Durham not only subscribed 
towards the building fund, but, with a 
munificence that cannot be too highly ex- 
tolled, bas endowed the church with a 
suitable stipend for the incumbent.— Ibid. 


On the ist of September, the Rev. John 
Hayton, after having been curate of the 
parish of Sunderland upwards of thirty- 
one years, resigned the curacy. On the 
Srd of September, a number of the Rev. 
gentleman's friends, at the solicitation of 
the rector, the Rev. R. Gray, A.M., met 
in the vestry, and unanimously agreed to 
present him with a piece of plate in token 
of their respect for his long and useful 
services in that populous parish. A sub- 
scription for that purpose was immediately 
set on foot, which, on the 10th of the 
same month, amounted to upwards of 1141. 
—Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEX, 


A very handsome tablet has been placed 
in the parish church of Steeple Bumpstead 
by the voluntary subscription of the 
eens to the memory of the Rey, 

leary Stuart, M.A., their late respected 
and lamerted vicar, It bears an inscrip- 
tion expressive of their regard and vene- 
ration for bis character, and their grateful 
recollection of his labours for a period of 
nearly forty years.— Essex Standard. 

Bocking Church-rate.—(From a Corres. 
pondent.)—There has been a poll as to the 
church-rate at Bocking. A scrutiny was 
demanded by the church party. The 
scrutineers have disagreed, and a double 
return has been made, which remains for 
decision, The dissenters feel bitter morti- 
fication, as they conceived their power to 
be boundless at Bocking ; and, evenif they 
succeed, it has been only by desperate 
efforts, and, if report speaks true, by 
bringing in as voters persons who receive 
parish relief, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


On Friday, the 29th of August, the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester confirmed at 
the churches of Leigh and Deerburst, com- 
pleting his circuit of confirmations through 
the western part of bis diocese, During 
the last fortnight his lordship has held 


* 
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confirmations at fifteen places; nine of 
which, it is believed, had never before 
been visited by a bishop for that purpose, 
The effect of this arrangement bas been, 
that no young persons have been obliged 
to go farther than from a contiguous parish 
to receive this rite, and that the numbers 
in each place have not been greater than 
the respective churches could conveniently 
contain. 

Stroud. —On Tuesday, the 26th of 
August, the Bishop of Gloucester, ac» 
companied by his chaplain, the Rev. Mr, 
Thorp, held a confirmation at Stroud, when 
nearly 400 persons were confirmed. His 
lordship arrived a little before eleven 
o’clock, and was met, at his entrance to the 
church, by a very numerous body of the 
clergy, and an unusually large assembly of 
the gentry, tradespeople, and inhabitants, 
whose cordial greeting evidently affected 
his lordship. The church had, by the 
assiduous attentions of Messrs, Chambers 
and Barter, the churchwardens, been re- 
paired and handsomely decorated for the 
solemn occasion. The remarkably pious 
demeanour of the young persons, and of 
the full congregation assembled, was such 
as to persuade all who beheld them, that 
the confirmation was regarded by them in 
its full sanctity, and we are not without 
hopes that the affectionate and impressive 
addresses of the bishop must have pro- 
duced the happiest effects. After service 
a great number of the inhabitants occupied 
the bishop’s short interval before his de- 
parture for Bisley in paying their respects 
to him, to whom his expressions of thanks 
for their particular attentions must have 
been highly gratifying. At Bisley, 230 
persons were presented at three o clock ; 
there, we are happy to say, the same atten- 
tions were paid, and the same impressive 
demeanour remarkable in the young per- 
sons confirmed. We are the more parti- 
cular in giving this statement, as affording 
evidence of the good, not to say strong, 
feeling which exists in Stroud towards the 
church, and of the respect for her ordi- 
nances, A handsome donation of 10/. was 
sent from the bishop to the funds of the 
Dispensary. The day, indeed, was one 
to which all must refer with unmingled 
feelings of delight, and we rejoiced to 
see the important borough of Stroud taking 
such a prominent stand in the exhibition 
of attachment to the prelacy and rites of 
the church.—Gloucester Chrenicle. _ 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
officiating for the Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
who, we regret to mention, continues 8é- 
riously indisposed, early in September 
held confirmations at the cathedral, Clif- 
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ton; St. Mary, Redcliff ; St. James's, 
Almondsbury ; Henbury, and Frenchay 
churches. ‘The number who received the 
solemn rite was 149.—Jbid. 

A numerous meeting of the parishioners 
was held at Clifton, early in the month, 
for the purpose of granting a church- 
rate for the ensuing year. The sum of 
three-halfpence in the pound was proposed 
by the churchwardens and seconded : an 
amendment for adjournment to that day 
twelvemonth was then moved and se- 
conded ; but a middle course, substituting 
a penny in the pound, being proposed, the 
churchwarden withdrew his proposition, 
and the penny rate was carried by a very 
large majority, not more than half a dozen 
persons voting for the adjournment.—Jbid, 

Munificent Bequest of the late Mrs. 
Hannah More. — The funds of the new 
church of St. Philip, Bristol, will be bene- 
fited by the amount of 3300/., 3 per cent 
consols, that sum (being the residue of 
Mrs. More's estate, after paying the nu- 
merous charitable legacies, &c.) having 
just been invested in the funds by her 
executors for that purpose, as directed by 
her will. Part of this sum is directed to 
be applied for ornamenting and beautify- 
ing the church, and the remainder in pay- 
ment of the minister.—Northampton Her. 

Bristol.—A_ society has been very long 
established here, called the ‘‘Society of 
the Clergy and Sons of the Clergy,” 
having for its object the relief of widows 
and children of deceased clergymen who 
shall have died in indigent circumstances. 
The Society is supported by subscriptions 
and donations, and a fund has been raised, 
from which a great number of persons an- 
nually receive a certain stipend. The 
members meet annually, and attend Divine 
worship ; after which they dine together 
at the White Lion. It is to the credit of 
the inhabitants of this city and neighbour- 
hood, that, although the funds are appro- 
priated to those only whose deceased re- 
latives were members of the church of 
England, yet a vast number of highly re- 
spectable dissenters, from truly Christian 


and charitable motives, rank among the , 


subscribers. The annual meeting took 
place yesterday, when a most excellent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr, 
Lloyd, who selected for the occasion one 
of the most appropriate texts—the Ist 
chapter of St. James, and the 2nd verse, 
—‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” A collection was made at the 
church doors, when the money received 


amounted to 981. 12s. 64d, About 5 o’clock 
140 members of the Society sat down to 
dinner at the White Lion, which was 


served up in excellent style, William 
Miles, Esq., M.P. for the eastern division 
of Somerset, presided, and was supported 
by the mayor and sheriffs of the city of 
Bristol, and several most influential men 
and clergymen of the counties of Glouces- 
ter and Somerset. The subscriptions of 
the day were announced to amount to 
4081, 14s. 

The Bishop of Bristol bas, in compli- 
ance with the powers of an Act, | and 2 
Will. IV., assigned the whole of the 
tithing of Parkstone, as an ecclesiastical 
district, to the new church of St. Peter's, 
Parkstone, except the small part included 
within the walls of the church-yard belong- 
ing to the chapel-of-ease, at Longfleet. 
In consequence of the increase of the con- 
gregation, and more particularly the Sun- 
day-school—now having ninety children— 
a contract has heen made witb an architect 
for enlarging the church, and for raising 
the tower.—Salisbury Herald. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


A very handsome silver salver bas been 
presented to the Rev. Benjamin Donne, 
curate of Romsey, by the inhabitants of 
Shaftesbury, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :—** Viro admodum Reverendo Ben- 
jamin Donne, M.A., per Quatuordecim 
Annos apud Shastonienses sacris minis- 
tranti patinam hanc, in testimonium pietatis 
erga Deum, comitatis in amicos, benigitatis 
erga agenos, dum apud eos commoratus 
est amici Shastoniensis, D.D, A.D. 
mpcccxxxiv."'=— Record. 

A meeting of the friends of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts was held recently at the town- 
hall, Alton, at which the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester presided. The resolutions 
were severally proposed and seconded by 
J. W. Scott, Esq., M.P. for the northern 
division of the county of Hants; Ed- 
ward Knight, Esq.; Venerable - Arch- 
deacon Hoare; Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, and other gentry and clergy of the 
neighbourhood. A collection was after- 
wards made at the doors, in aid of the 
funds of the Society, which amounted to 
451.— Salisbury Herald. 

The Worshipful the Chancellor of Win- 
chester, Dr. Dealtry, held his visitation 
in the month of September. The charge, 
which was most elaborate, had for its object 
the refuation of the arguments brought 
forward by the dissenters against the 
utility of Ecclesiastical Establishments. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
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charitable institution for the relief of the 
distressed families of clergymen in the 
county of Southampton, the receipts of 
the previous year were reported as 
4891. 14s. 8d., and the disbursements 
as 419/. 4s. 4d. ; thirteen cases of distress 
having been relieved. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Hereford Triennial Festival.—The as 
semblage of the three choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, commenced 
on Tuesday, the 16th of September, being 
the hundred-and-eleventh meeting for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased clergymen. The first performance 
took place in the cathedral, and the 
stewards having made every preparation for 
the reception of the company, the spa- 
cious nave was nearly filled with respect- 
able company. After the sermon, an 
anthem by Dr. Boyce, ‘ Lord, thou hast 
been our refuge,” verse and chorus, was 
delivered in a very masterly manner by 
the several performers, ‘The audience 
were the most numerous ever witnessed 
on the first day of the meeting, and the 
judicious arrangements gave the utmost 
satisfaction. The collection for the be- 
nefit of the charity after the service 
amounted to 180/., being 177. 9s. 6d. less 
than the first day of the last meeting, and 
8/. 19s. Gd. more than the first day in 
1828. The attendance of the company 
comprised—raised seats, 211; floor, 167 ; 
aisle, 225; total, 603, The meeting was 
also exceedingly well attended by com. 

yvany both on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Tbe whole sum contributed to the charity 
was 672/. This is 40/. more than was 
collected at the festival in 1831, and 
which, doubtless, will be still further in- 
creased by donations from many charitable 
individuals whom circumstances prevented 
attending. The receipts for tickets, Xc, 
it is also hoped, will not only prove ade- 
quate to meet the expenses of the meeting, 
but afford some surplus for the institution. 
— Oxford Paper. 

KENT. 

Laying the Foundation Stone of the Na- 
tionad Schools\—Thursday, August 28th, 
being the day appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the confirmation 
at Bexley, was also selected by Lord Bex- 
ley, the vicar, and committee, as an ap- 
propriate day to lay the foundation-stone 
of the new schools now building at Bex- 
ley, and which his Grace had very kindly 
romised to do after the confirmation. A 

y composed of the most respectable 
neighbouring gentry, Lord Bexley, the 
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excellent and active vicar of the parish, 
the churchwardens (Hugh Johnson, Esq,, 
and William Jones, Esq.), the treasurer 
of the charity (Charles Lambert, Esq ), 
and many others, with white wands, were 
in waiting, ready to receive his Grace, 
At a signal, the stone was lowered, and 
properly adjusted in its place ; the usual 
ceremony followed, and concluded by the 
archbishop pronouncing a blessing on the 
undertaking and assemblage. His Grace 
then retired, accompanied back to his 
carriage by the procession, — Greenwich 
Gasette. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Manchester Church Rate.—The town of 
Manchester has been in a state of excite. 
ment since the 26th ult., on the proposal 
of a church rate, which was carried in the 
negative by a show of hands. A poll, 
however, having been demanded, both 
parties exerted themselves with all the 
warmth of a vigorously-contested election, 
the churchmen in favour of the rate, and 
the dissenters and radicals in opposing it, 
On Tuesday evening, the 2nd instant, 
there was a majority of 75Y in favour of 
the rate; but at its final close, on Wednes. 
day, the numbers were,—for the rate, 
5897, against, 7019—majority against 
the rate, 1122. 

The ‘* Manchester Courier” says, ‘‘ The 
enemies of the church, in Manchester, have 
gained a temporary triumph, having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a majority of votes on 
the last day of the poll. We call it a tem. 
porary triumph, because we know, and 
they know, that the majority of legal votes 
is in favour of the rate; and we have not 
the least doubt that the result of the scru- 
tiny which has been instituted, and which 
we hope soon to apnounce, will be a ma- 
jority of at least Five HUNDRED VOTES im 
Javour of the rate. 

The means by which the anti-church 
faction obtained their majority are dis- 
graceful. We know tbat hundreds of dis- 
senters participate in the feelings of scorn 
and indignation which those disgraceful 
proceedings could not fail to produce upon 
all well-constituted minds. We scarcely 
know in what terms to express the feelings 
which the conduct of the Salford overseers 
bas excited, not among churchmen only, 
but among honourable men of all sects and 
of all parties. But though to the disgrace- 
ful conduct of the Salford overseers 1s 
mainly to be attributed that position upon 
the poll which the enemies of the church 
attained on the two last days of the con- 
test, there were practices resorted to by 
other parties, which surpass, in dishonesty 
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and wickedness, any thing we remember 
in the annals of party contests. Not only 
is it notorious that many of the rabble, 
who, by the excitement of drink, and the 
temptation of a coach conveyance, were 
induced to join the ranks of dissent, voted 
twice; that many received qualifications 
who had paid only part of their rates; 
that others voted who are not rate-payers 
at all; but that the most fraudulent means 
were employed to get qualifications to 
vote. For example, and we mention the 
circumstance after making the proper in- 
quiries respecting its truth, certificates of 
persons haying paid the rates, and bearing 
the signatures of the collector of Denton, 
were given to any one who would use them 
in opposing the rate ; and a gentleman of 
this town, who was supposed to be op- 
posed to the rate, was actually presented 
with fifteen by a shopkeeper from Denton, 
who had thirty of them in his possession, 
for the purpose of distribution. How far 
the overseers of Denton are implicated in 
this transaction, or whether they are cog- 
nizant of it or not, we are unable to state ; 
but that this nefarious trick was resorted 
to and acted upon, for the purpose of ob- 
taining votes, 1s a fact which we can posi- 
tively assert.— Cambridge Chronicle. 

The scrutiny is proceeding under the 
active superintendence of Mr. William 
Broome, accountant ; but the Salford wor- 
thies still withhold their books, in the full 
conviction, that the production of those 
documents would afford evidence for the 
annihilation of a host of nominal votes 
“at one fell swoop.” There is, at present, 
every reason to believe, that the opinion 
hazarded in alate number of the Standard 
will be realized ; viz., that ‘* the church” 
will triumph by a majority of little less 
than a thousand !—Liverpool Standard. 

The “* Manchester Courier” says, ‘‘ The 
scurrilous abuse of the church, by several 
of the speakers at the vestry meeting on 
W edresday, has produced an effect in 
some quarters which thev never intended. 
We will give one specimen of it:—A 
labouring man called at our office soon 
after the meeting, and, taking a sovereign 
from his pocket, threw it on the counter, 
with the exclamation, ‘ There’s a sovereign 
for the church ; I am but a poor man, but 
I don’t like to see the church abused in 
this way ; and if every churchman, accord- 
ing to his means, would do as muchas I’ve 
one, the church would triumph still, in 
Spite of the blackguards.’ At the request 
- this worthy champion of the church, 
1¢ Sovereign has been handed over to one 
of the chaplains of the Collegiate Church, 
and will be added to the collection for the 








Sunday schools to be made in that church 
to-morrow. 
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The name of the individual 
who has set this noble example, and we 
record it to his honour, is James Marshall ; 
he resides in Miller-street.” 

At a numerous parish meeting, held at 
Middleton, near Manchester (containing 
a population of 15,000), on Friday, August 
22, the Rev. C. J. Way, Rector, in the 
chair, the churchwardens’ accounts for the 
last year were passed unanimously, and 
the whole amount of the rate required by 
the churchwardens for the current year 
was also granted unanimously; the only 
question that arose at the meeting having 
been as to whether it might not be de- 
sirable to grant a much larger rate than 
that asked for by the churchwardens, in 
order to pay off a debt incurred some years 
ago by the purchase of a burial-ground, 
When it is remembered that the same rate 
of threepence in the pound, now granted 
unanimously, was only obtained last year . 
by a poll throughout the parish, and col- 
lected after an action in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, this may wel! be set down among 
the many other improved signs of the 
times in regard to the support afforded to 
our established church.—Standard. 

The congregation of St. George’s church, 
Preston, have purchased a splendid silver 
salver, a coffee-pot, tea-pot, sugar basin, 
and cream jug, for presentation to their 
minister, the Rev. R. Harris, B,D., as a 
testimony of their approbation of his con- 
duct during an incumbency of thirty-six 
years. — Manchester Courier. 

Lytham. — The Rev. E. Hinchliffe, on 
Sunday last, preached his farewell sermon 
in the school-room. The building was 
crowded to excess, and great numbers, 
anxious to testify their dutiful respect for 
his unwearied exertions among them, were 
unfortunately precluded the sorrowful satis- 
faction of hearing his last advice to them. 
On their final separation, by his leaving 
them yesterday, we understand that he was 
greeted, as for his parting blessing, at 
almost every cottage and dwelling which 
he passed, the inmates remaining at their 
doors to have the last glimpse of his per- 
son. This is a tribute of inestimable value, 
and may the object to whom it has been 
offered feel all its worth, wherever the 
providence of God may place him. The 
new church at Lytham, it is said, will be 
opened in November. The Rev. R. Barton 
Robinson, M.A., son of Dr. Robinson, 
formerly of this town, has received the 
presentation. This gentleman has so 
estimable a character, that we feel assured 
a very short acquaintance with him will 
recommend him to the affections of his 
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congregation in Lytham; and we doubt 
not that his active exertions will often 
forcibly remind them of their late beloved 
pastor. — Preston Pilot. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

On Friday, Aug. 22, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln held a confirmation and visitation in the 
parish church of Boston, at which a large 
number of the clergy attended. Soon after 
two o'clock the bishop commenced his ad- 
mirable Charge, which, we are happy to 
learn, will be published. About five hun- 
dred, chiefly females, were confirmed.— 
Boston Herald. 

On Friday morning, August 22nd, a 
splendid public breakfast was given to the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln by T. Broughton, 
Esq., Mayor of Boston, to which about 
150 gentlemen sat down, nearly every 
clergyman within the call being present. 
The whole of the arrangements were such 
as to reflect great credit on the worthy 
mayor.—Ibid. 

On Tuesday, August 26th, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln held a confirmation at 
Spalding, at which 455 young persons 
(237 females, and 218 males) were ad- 
mitted to the rite. In the afternoon of the 
same day his Lordship held another con- 
firmation at Holbeach, for the convenience 
of those residing in distant parishes, who 
formerly had to attend at Spalding. On 

Wednesday the visitation took place at 
Spalding. Prayers were read by the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, after which a sermon, that did 
honour equally to the talents and the piety 
of the preacher, was delivered by the Rev. 
James Morton, of Holbeach. His Lord- 
ship then delivered an admirable Charge to 
his clergy, in presence of a numerous and 
respectable audience. The bishop and his 
clergy dined together in the afternoon, and 
in the evening his lordship left Spalding, 
— Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

A very handsome marble tablet has just 
been placed in Grantham church, to the 
memory of the Rev. W. P. Thackray, for 
many years the much-respected lecturer of 
that parish. The tablet is erected by the 
subscriptions of a few of his numerous 
friends, as a small token of their respect 
and esteem for one who, during life, made 
it his constant study to acquire the good 

will of all, and who, as a minister of the 
gospel, endeavoured to discharge kis duty 
to his flock as well by his example as by 
precept. —Ibid, 
MIDDLESEX. 
The Rev. Jas. Sugden, who died lately, 


bas left by will the following charitable 
legacies, all directed to be paid six months 
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after his decease, free of legacy duty; 
viz.:—To the Bath United Heelan 
5002. ; Bath General Hospital, 5001. ; Bir. 
mingham Hospital, 1001; Birmingham 
Dispensary, 1002. ; Birmingham Blue Coat 
School, 1001.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

A splendid silver inkstand has been pre. 
sented, by members of the congregation of 
St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, to the Rey, 
R. Rede Rede, rector of St. Leonard's, 
Colchester, as a testimony of their sincere 
regard, and of their gratitude to him for 
officiating in their chapel, at a time when 
his assistance was peculiarly needed. The 
inkstand, which was accompanied by the 
most flattering letter, had upon it the fol. 
lowing inscription: —‘‘ Presented to the 
Rev. R. Rede Rede, rector of St. Leo- 
nard’s, Colchester, and late minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Hampstead, on his retiring 
from the duties of officiating at the chapel, 
Sept. 1834, as a testimonial of the acknow- 
ledgments of the members of the congre- 
gation, who with gratitude bear witness to 
his zealous efforts for their religious in- 
struction, and as a mark of respect and 
regard.” —Record. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

On Friday, August 29th, a vestry meet. 
ing of the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Nicholas, Nottingham, was called for the 
purpose of obtaining a church-rate of one 
shilling in the pound. An amendment for 
an adjournment for twelve months, after 
a polling for two-hours-and-a-half, was 
carried by a majority of 29, there being 107 
for the adjournment, and 78 for the rate. 
There has been no rate granted in this 
parish during the last three years. — 
Nottingham Journal. 

On Thursday, the 11th of September, 
the Archbishop of York held a contirma- 
tion in the parish church of East Retford, 
when 559 females, and 547 males, received 
that rite at his bands. On the following 
day, his Grace confirmed nearly 500 child- 
ren inthe parish church of Mansfield ; and 
on the Saturday, at Worksop church, 508 
boys, and 470 girls, were admitted into 
communion, and received the benediction. 
—Thid. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


On Monday, August the 25th, the Hon. 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of this 
diocese held his triennial visitation at 
Deddington ; on Tuesday at Bicester; on 
Wednesday, at Woodstock ; on Thursday, 
at Oxford, and on Saturday at Henley. 

At the visitation in the church of St. 
Mary, in this city, the bishop commenced 
bis charge by lamenting the long but cus- 
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tomary interval which clapsed between 
the meetings of the diocesan and bis 
clergy, as it would have been a consola- 
tion to him to have the advice and assist- 
ance of the many experienced persons 
composing that body during the eventful 
period since his last visitation, © His lord- 
ship then proposed to take a view of the 
Acts of Parliament which had been intro- 
duced or passed oe the interests of 
the church ; and after referring to what he 
might be allowed to call the statistics of 
the diocese, collected from the answers to 
the queries sent to the officiating clergy, 
and the probable results of the attempts 
which were being made to invade the 
rights and privileges of the establishment, 
the bishop strongly recommended the im- 
provement of small livings by the esta- 
tablishment of societies, to enable incum- 
bents to avail themselves of augmentations 
by Queen Anne’s bounty, similar to that 
established in this diocese, which had 
been joined by the laity as well as the 
clergy. The returns exhibited an im- 
provement in the accommodation of church 
room, which, however, was still defective, 
grape in the manufacturing districts. 

t also appeared, from the same source of 
information, that the aggregate number of 
communicants at the holy sacrament bore 
a lamentably small ratio to the population 
of the diocese. — Oxford Journal. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The Rev. Henry Morrall, M.A., and 
the Rev. J. Morrall, M.A., have been 
presented, by 200 inhabitants of Whit- 
church, with a beautifully chased silver 
tea-pot, coffee-pot, sugar-basin, and cream- 
jug each, on relinquishing the curacies of 
that parish.— Hereford Journal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A congratulatory address, signed by 
the minister, churchwardens, and principal 
inhabitants of Banwell, was presented to 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on the 
12th of September, in commemoration of 
his lordship's birth-day, when he com- 
pleted his seventy-third year.—Buth Her. 

Church Rates—On Friday, the 5th of 
September, a vestry, which had been con- 
vened by the usual public notice, was held 
in Frome, for the purpose of granting church 
rates for the year, for this parish ; when the 
number of inhabitants which assembled at 
the vestry-room was so great, that the 
meeting was adjourned to the national 
school-room. On a motion being made 
there, that four cburch-rates should be 
granted, the Rev. S. Curwen moved as 
an amendment, that the meeting should 
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adjourn till that day six months, which, 
after a long and stormy discussion, was 
carried in the affirmative by a show of 
bands; buta poll having been demanded 
by T. B. Sheppard, Esq., one of the 
churchwardens, during which the rate 
payers entered their names in a book, as 
they voted on either side of the question, 
the result was that the original resolution 
was carried by a very great majority, and 
the four rates were granted. — Bristol 
Journal. 

Melksham Church Rate.—A meeting 
was held at Melksham, on the 15th Sept. 
for the purpose of granting a church 
rate. Mr. Awdry submitted a series of 
resolutions in support of the church, and 
concluded with moving a church rate of 
Yd. inthe pound. Mr. Pollard moved as 
an amendment, ‘‘ that the rate just pro- 
posed should be postponed for six months, 
and that the meeting do now adjourn.” 
A poll was demanded, at the lens of 
which the numbers were :— 

For the church rate ......... 219 
For the amendment ..,...... 161 
Majority for the rate ...... 58 
— Standard. 
SUFFOLK, 

On Monday, September 8th, a dinner 
was given atthe Half Moon Inn, Clare, 
by the parishioners of Belchamp Otten, 
in Essex, to the Rev. John Cox, their 
rector, on the occasion of his leaving the 
parish, when a piece of plate was pre- 
sented to that gentleman as a testimony of 
the high sense which bis parishioners en. 
tertained of his unwearied exertions to 
promote their welfare during a residence 
amongst them of fourteen years, — Chelms- 
ford Chronicle. 

SURREY, 

( From a Correspondent.)—At Carshalton, 
a Subdeanery Local Committee of the 
Societies for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for Propagating the Gospel 
have been instituted. It serves to bring 
into operation the designs of the former 
by means of a domestic or parochial asso- 
ciation, drawing all classes into active 
exertion for the purpose of circulating the 
society’s books through the medium of the 
lending library, and giving to subscribers 
of a sum so small as one shilling annually 
an interest in the success equal to that of 
the larger contributors. These societies 
were hardly known to exist before, and 
now, with the contributions of eighty 
associated members and upwards, about 
501. per annum are collected ; and in the 
summer time the library has had 150 
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readers. Of the Saturday Magazine there 
are 58 in continued circulation, and such 
is the demand that the number must be 
increased. If this plan were pursued in 
every village containing 500 souls, the 
society would increase in interest and 
power from the increase of its pecuniary 
resources, 
SUSSEX. 


On Wednesday last the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester gave bis first public entertain- 
ment, when about 45 of the “—— and 
gentry of this city were much gratified by 
the hospitality displayed by the noble 
host. Among the company was the Rev. 
John Fullagar, the Unitarian minister of 
Chichester, who attended in consequence 
of a special invitation received by him 
from his lordship.—Susser Advertiser. 

At a meeting of the congregation be- 
longing to the Unitarian Chapel, in Baffin’s 
Lane, Chichester, the Rev. John Fullagar 
in the chair, it was stated that a distress 
warrant had been executed against the 
property of one of the members of the 
congregation, because that gentleman had 
refused to pay a certain rate levied in the 
parish of St. Bartholomew for the defray- 
ment of expenses incurred in erecting a 
new church in the same parish, to which 
rate Mr. L. had objected on the general 
ground that dissenters should not be com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of pa- 
rochial churches, and on other special 
grounds, After a great deal of discussion 
of the subject by the Rev. Chairman and 
others, it was resolved,—“ That the thanks 
of this society are eminently due, and are 
hereby given, to Mr. Lacy, for the stand 
he has made against the levying of the 
rate in question ; and that therefore it is 
absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the rights of the dissenters in this city 
and neighbourhood, and for watching 
parliamentary proceedings in which they 
may be interested, that an association 
should be formed, and a fund raised for 
the defraying expenses which may be 
necessarily incurred thereby, and that it 
is highly desirable to invite the dissenters 
of every denomination to join in this im- 
portant object.” 

The inhabitants of Beckley, Sussex, 
have presented to the Rev. J. Collins, 
LL.D., curate of that parish for upwards 
of 11 years, a splendid piece of plate, as a 
token of their affection and esteem.— 
Bucks Herald. 

The new church which is to be erected 
in the parish of Subdeanry,Sussex, is to be 
commenced building about the beginning 
of the ensuing spring. 
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On Tuesday the 16th inst., the Bishop 
of Chichester held a Visitation in the 


cathedral. In the evening the bishop, 
dean, and archdeacon dined with upwends 
of twenty of the clergy at the Swan Hotel, 
— Hampshire Telegraph. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


A handsome sum, raised by voluntary 
contributions, assisted by donations from 
the worthy vicar, and his personal friends, 
has been appropriated to the execution of 
a new east window, in Trinity Church, 
Coventry. It is now completed, and for 
beauty of design, and for splendid colour. 
ing, 1s scarcely to be surpassed by any 
work of a like nature in the kingdom.— 
Coventry Mercury. 

The Rev. Frederick Darwell has re. 
signed his situation as Under-Master of 
the Free Grammar School in this town; 
and we hear that the Rev. Rann Kennedy, 
the Second Master, intends shortly to 
retire from this establishment.—Birming- 
ham Advertiser. 

A Roman Catholic chapel, capable of 
containing nearly 500 persons, has been 
erected at Sutton Coldfield, and is rapidly 
approaching completion. There is not, 
we are informed, at present, six persons 
in the town who are professors of this 
religion. —TIbid. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Salisbury.—On Monday, Sept. 8th, a 
small, but respectable and very interesting 
meeting was held in the Council Chamber 
of this city, the Very Rev. the Dean in 
the chair ; when an association was formed 
in connexion with the Prayer-Book and 
Homily Society. The Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese has kindly consented to be the 
patron, and the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Salisbury the president, of the said asso- 
ciation. The movers and seconders of the 
resolutions were—G. Atkinson, Esq. and 
Mr, Seaward (from London); Rev. C. J. 
Grainger and John Smart, Esq.; Rev. N. 
Smart, and Rev. J. Emra; Rev. 8S. Capel 
and Rev. C.J. Goodhart. A liberal col- 
lection was made at the close of the meet- 
ing. — Record. 


It is truly gratifying to find that notwith- 
standing the bold and determined attacks 
which are daily making on the established 
church, we are constantly presented with 
fresh evidences of the increase and stead- 
fastness of her members. The parish of 
St. Thomas, in this city, contains a popu- 
lation of 2564, and no less than 1110 
sittings now occupied in the church ; 
while the churchwardens haye been com- 
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pelled to refuse upwards of seventy appli- 
cations for sittings. They have, in con- 
sequence, adopted measures for enlargin 
the accommodations of the building ; 7 
at a vestry meeting, held in Thursday 
last, it was unanimously agreed to erect a 
new gallery, and several additional pews 
in the aisle.—Salisbury Herald. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, on Aug. 
esth, administered the sacred rite of con- 
firmation to upwards of 400 persons of 
both sexes at the Abbey Church, Malmes- 
bury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 


The Bishop of Exeter, who bad been 
passing a few days with one of his sons, 
an active incumbent of a populous parish 
in the neighbourhood of Worcester, at- 
tended Divine Service in the cathedral of 
that city, on Monday the 18th ult.—having 
preached the preceding day in his son’s 
church. After the service, his lordship, 
accompanied by the two prebendaries in 
residence, pt oe sh Singleton and the 
Rev. Dr. Faussett, visited every part of 
the sacred edifice, and subsequently par- 
took of luncheon at the archdeacon’s house, 
where the excellent bishop of the diocese 
and his family, together with the mayor 
and several of the city magistrates, were 
invited to meet him. After the repast, 
the bishop never having seen the Guild- 
hall, and other civic buildings, was con- 
ducted there by the mayor and several of 
his brother magistrates and members of 
the corporation. His Worship having 
pointed out to him everything worthy of 
notice, and having apologised to him for 
the scant courtesies which the short 
notice he had received of the honour in- 
tended him enabled him to shew, begged 
his lordship's acceptance of a copy of 
Green's History of Worcester, elegantly 
bound, ina blank leaf of which was written 
the following inscription :— 

“TO THE RIGHT REV, HENRY LORD BISHOP 
OF EXETER. 

“This volume, containing the History 
of Worcester, is presented to his lordship 
on the occasion of bis visiting this city, as 
a slight token of gratitude for his steadfast 
and distinguished defence of the Estab- 
lished Church of these realms, and its con- 
nection with the State; and for his able 
advocacy of the rights of the poor ; by bis 
Lordship's admiring and obedient servant, 

“ Wittiam Dent, Mayor, 

“ Guildhall, Worcester, Monday, 
vhs August 18, 1834.” — 

This unexpected mark of respect drew 
forth from the bishop a very feeling and 
*ppropriate return of thanks,in which he ex- 
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pressed himself highly gratified by the com- 
pliment thus paid to him for the exertions 
he had felt it his duty to make in defence 
of the religion he professed in common 
with those around him, and in particular 
of the rights of the clergy of Ireland, 
whom he described as of the most exem- 
plary character and conduct, under the 
trying situation in which they were placed 
by the reiterated attacks which were made 
upon their persons and property. He 
alluded also to the invidious commissions 
which it was the fashion of the day to 
issue, for interloping inquiries into every 
public institution, and congratulated the 
mayor and corporation on the unblemished 
reputation which they had sustained in 
the ordeal to which their corporate rights 
had been subject.—Camb. Chron, 


YORKSHIRE, 

The annual meeting of the governors of 
that excellent institution, the West Riding 
Charity, for the relief of the indigent 
clergy of this archdeaconry, and their 
widows and orphans, was held in this town 
on Thursday last, Aug. 28th. The attend- 
ance was numerous and respectable. The 
sum of 830l. was distributed amongst 
forty-one families; 625/. being voted to 
widows and orphans, and 2051, to clergy- 
men rendered incapable of officiating, b 
their age or infirmities.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 

We hear that the Lord Chancellor has 
presented the Rev. Ayscough Fawkes, 
brother of F. H. Fawkes, Esq., of Farnley 
Hall, and incumbent of Farnley, to the 
vicarage of Otley, vacant by the demise of 
the Rev. Henry Robinson. It was ex- 
pected, from what the Lord Chancellor 
said in the House of Lords, about all 
livings under 200/. per annum being in 
future at the disposal of the bishop of the 
diocese, that the living of Otley would 
have been placed in the gift of the Arch- 
bishop of York; but his lordship, when 
reminded of it by a deputation who waited 
upon him at Bolton, said, “ Oh, it was 
only conditional.” — Ibid, 

On Monday, Aug. 25th, his Grace the 
Archbishop of York held a confirmation at 
Thirsk, when 1178 young persons,—viz., 
650 girls, and 528 boys were admitted to 
that sacred rite. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in the most orderly manner: great 
praise is due to the exertions of the Rev, 

S. Coates, M.A., the incumbent of Thirsk. 
—York Herald. 

Tur Ronenson Memorntat.—On Friday, 
Aug. 15th, a number of clergymen dined 
at Mrs. Mitchell's, the Yew Tree Inn, 
Liversedge, for the purpose of presenting 
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the Rev. Hammond Roberson, M.A., with 
a Bible, Common Prayer, and Book of 
Homilies, as a small token of respect and 
esteem for his character. The volumes 
were in royal folio, sumptuously bound in 
crimson velvet, adorned with silver clasps, 
corner pieces, and centre plates, bearing 
the inscription inserted below. Their cost 
amounted to 60/. ; and the whole were in- 
closed in an oaken box lined with velvet. 
The subscribers were principally composed 
of the neighbouring clergy. The Rev. 
Mr. Atkinson presided. The Rev. Mr. 
Stuart officiated as chaplain.  Inserip- 
tion:—**To the Rev. Hammonv Roser- 
sox, A.M., incumbent of Liversedge, and 
prebendary of York.—We, the under- 
signed clergy of the West Riding of the 
county of York, beg leave to offer to you 
this small token of the esteem and admi- 
ration with which we regard your pious 
and unwearied labours, through the long 
period of fifty years, in promoting the 
glory of God, the stability of the national 
church, and the best interests of our 
fellow-subjects in general. But more 
especially do we desire, at this time, to 
record the deep impression we entertain 
of the value of those exertions which have 
so greatly tended to unite the clergy in 
defence of the apostolic church established 
in these realms, and to create in them a 
deep-rooted attachment to her incom- 
parable ritual; thus evincing your devotion 
to the great cause of loyalty and religion, 
no less clearly than by the erection of that 
church which will long continue, we trust, 
to be both a blessing and an ornament to 
the township of Liversedge.” — Leeds Intel- 
ligencer. 

Mortey Districr Parisun Cuveen 
Rarr.—The annual meeting of the rate- 
payers of this district for the laying of a 
church rate, was held in the National 
School, on Thursday the 11th ult. The 
dissenters had been excited to action by a 
paragraph in last week’s Mercury, and the 
meeting was divided by their leaders upon 
every item, even the most insignificant 
and trifling ; the result, however, proved 
that they had miscalculated their strength, 
and that the church had been, during the 
last year, making considerable progress in 
the village. We congratulate our friends 
on the result of this meeting. Not in 
England was there a more sectarian village 
when Morley church was erected, four years 
ago. Is it not, then, a convincing proof 
of the soundness of church principles, 
when a sectarian population can in so 
short a time be hrought to forget the 
‘** voluntary principle,” and to tax them. 
selves for the support of the established 


religion, which affords instruction and 
comfort equally to every member of so. 
ciety! We say, yes.—Ibid, 

W akerietp Cuuncu Rare,—tThis town 
has, during the last few days, been the 
scene of a severe contest between the 
friends and supporters of the church, and 
the hostile party, who have met witha 
most signal defeat. ‘The poll, at the final 
close, was as follows :— 

For the 9d.rate . 2. « « « 864 
For the Sd. rate . « « « « 694 
Leaving a majority of 170 in favour of the 

church,—-Morning Post. 

Dewssury.—tThe poll upon the church- 

rate at Dewsbury has terminated in a ma- 
jority of 54 against it ; the number betng 
for the adjournment, 405; for the rate, 
551. This result, under all the circum. 
stances, may be justly regarded as a tri- 
umph to the friends of the church, With 
the supineness which usually characterizes 
churchmen, numbers could not bring 
themselves to believe there was any se- 
rious danger ; and if they even did at last 
give their votes, they would not take the 
trouble to make them valid by seeing that 
no part of their poor rate remained unpaid, 
In this way many votes were lost. And 
how wide spread was this sluggish feeling 
as evinced by the fact, that two of the 
churchwardens, gentlemen of considerable 
property, lost every one of their votes from 
this cause. When this is contrasted with 
the energy, the activity, the well-com- 
pacted organization, and the unmitigable 
hate of the church of the opposite party, 
their plausibility, the speciousness of the 
grounds upon which they professed to re- 
sist the rate, carefully avoiding the slight- 
est hint at what no man can doubt to be 
their real object, the downfal of the church, 
the unsparing use of the most unblushing 
falsehoods, in every possible shape, in the 
newspaper, in placards, in conversation, 
aye, even by the mouth of the bellman, 
the issue of the contest cannot be matter 
of wonder. The marvel is that the radi- 
cal majority was not much greater, ‘Ihe 
property of the parish was almost entirely 
on the side of the church, as perhaps may 
be shewn in a future paper. The opposi- 
tion was headed by the gentlemen who 
some time ago got up a meeting at Dews- 
bury, and passed resolutions denouncing 
the unscriptural union of church and state, 
Messrs. Todd, Clarkson, T, S. Brooke, 
and Co.—Leeds Intelligencer. 


WALES. 


The Rev. D. Williams, D.C.L., Head 
Master of St. Mary’s College, and Prebend 


—— 
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of Winebester Cathedral, has resigned 
his stall in Brecon Collegiate Church, 

Professor Rees, of St. David's College, 
has forwarded ten pounds to the secretary 
of the New Church in this town, to be 
added to the Building Fund, being the 
amount of the premium awarded to the 
rev. gentleman, by the Cardiff Eisteddfod, 
for “the best Essay on the Primitive 
Christians by whom the Welch Church 
was founded.”"— Carmarthen Journal. 

Mr. William James, of Lampeter Col- 
lege, has lately been ordained by the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff; and by the appoint- 
ment of the rev. gentleman, as Assistant 
Curate of Merthyr, we now have three 
performances of Divine Service every Sun- 
day instead of two. We understand that the 
parish is indebted for this important advan- 
tage to the munificence of the most Noble 
the Marquis of Bute, patron of the living, 
aided by our venerable and truly exem- 
plary diocesan.— Glamorgan Guardian, 

The parishioners of Hawarden, Flint- 
shire, have presented to the late rector of 
that parish, the Hon. and Rev. George 
Neville Grenville, a massive Tripos Can- 
delabrum, which cost nearly 300/. as a tri- 
bute of respect for the fidelity with which 
he has promoted the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of his flock, during a period of 
twenty years.—Salopian Journal, 


SCOTLAND. 
The Town Council of Aberdeen have 
granted 1000 guineas towards the rebuild- 
ing of Marischal College, at that place. 


IRELAND, 

The Trish Church Bill. —We have the 
gratification of announcing, says the Dublin 
Evening Mail, that the Marquis of Down- 
shire has nobly followed up his adhesion 
to the Conservative Society of Ireland, by 
directing the agents of his extensive estates 
in the county of Down to communicate to 
the clergy of the Established Church his 
desire of undertaking in future the pay- 
ment of tithe composition to which they 
may be entitled from the lands held under 
his Lordship in their respective parishes. 
This most seasonable and judicious ar- 
rangement on the part of Lord Downshire, 
must be acknowledged with gratitude by 
the clergy and all friends of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. By this 
proceeding his Lordship takes a position 
in which every Protestant proprietor ought 
to be found who regards the interests of 
religion or the peace and welfare of his 
country. He thereby relieves the clergy 
from collision with the people ; he acknow 
ledges the tithe claim to be an original 
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lien on his estate, and takes charge of the 
application to its destined purposes. Such 
an example, generally followed, as we trust 
it will be, must effectually baffle the de- 
signs of the agitator, and protect the sta- 
bility of landed property in Ireland, In 


joining the Conservative Society, Lord 


Downshire publicly appears in that eleva. 
ted stauon so zealously maintained by his 
ancestors, the firm and munificent patrons 
of true religion. He will thereby secure 
the confidence, and reanimate the moral 
courage, of 100,000 brave Northerns, who 
bid defiance to tae machinations of their 
enemies, and who stand 

With hearts and hands alike prepared 

The blessings that are left to guard, 

Presbyterians of Ireland. — An address 
has been presented to his Excellency the 
Marquis Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, on bebalf of the Synod of Munster, 
the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, and the 
Presbytery of Antrim, in which they ex- 
press themselves attached to the Marquis 
and the King’s government; and particu- 
larly advert, with cordial and grateful 
approbation, to the new system of national 
education introduced into Ireland. To 
this document the London Courier trium- 
phantly alludes, as evincing the opinions 
of the Presbyterians of this country. Never 
was there a more groundless inference 
deduced from such premises. ‘The total 
number of Irish Presbyterians amounts to 
about 700,000. Now, the individuals 
comprised in the various congregations 
connected with the three Unitarian bodies, 
viz., the Synod of Munster, the Remon- 
strant Synod, and the Presbytery of An- 
trim, do not, we believe, much exceed 
20,000 in number, as appears on an inspec- 
tion of a statement which we have received 
from agentleman who is, we apprehend, 
very conversant with the subject in ques- 
tion, — Belfast Guardian. 


“It is this day our painful duty to 
announce the decease of the Honourable 
Richard Jebb, one of his Majesty's Justices 
of the Court of King’s Bench. He had 
been residing with bis family, for some 
days past, at Rosstrevor. On Saturday 
and Sunday last he was, it appears, indis- 
posed, but neglected, we fear, to have re- 
course to medical advice. On Monday 
night, whilst retiring to rest, he was 
attacked with cholera, of atype so virulent, 
as to set at defiance all human interposi- 
tion; and, at four o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, to the inexpressible grief of his 
family and friends, he expired. In Judge 


Jebb, society has losta valuable member— 
the bench, an ornament—-and our country, 
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at a critical period, a firm, though humane 
and impartial judge. It is not for us to 
speak of the many shining qualities which, 
in private life, adorned this great and truly 
good man ; some dear and intimate friend 
will, we doubt not, if it were but for the 
sake of example, do justice to his rare and 
exalted character. Suffice it at present to 
observe, that during his residence at Ross- 
trevor, he was beloved, respected, almost 
venerated, by all classes. What adds to 
the poignancy of the general sorrow for 
his decease is, the belief that he caught 
the pestilential and fatal disease in visiting 
and ministering to the wants of a poor 
family, the head of which had but recently 
fallen a victim to it. The earthly remains 
of Judge Jebb were removed, at midnight 
on Wednesday, from his late residence, for 
interment at Drogheda, his native place. 
Ile bad survived his excellent brother, the 
late Bishop of Limerick, but a very short 
time.’’— Newry [elegraph. 

The subscription for the monument to 
the memory of Dr. Jebb, the late Bishop 
of Limerick, amounts to nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds, 

The Archbishop of Dublin has just con- 
cluded a tour of confirmations in the united 
dioceses of Dublin and Glandalough. Con. 
firmations were held in nineteen churches, 
selected with a view to general convenience. 
The number contirmed amounted to 2586, 
During this tour his Grace consecrated 
four churches. Other churches not com- 
pletely finished remain still to be conse- 
crated, 

Lhe Earl of Winchelsea, during bis re- 
cent visit to Ireland, recommended that a 
subscription should be set on foot for the 
relief of the distressed clergymen of that 
country, and desired that his own name 
might be put down for 500/. The intended 
mode of relief is by commencing civil 


BOOKS. 


actions for the recovery of tithes.— New; 
Courant. 

The W orshipful Company of Grocers of 
London, have given notice to the Dean of 
Derry, that they will in future pay the 
tithes of that portion of their estates lying 
in the parish of Faughanvale ; and to the 
Rev. John Hayden, that they will pay the 
tithes of their estate in the parish of Lower 
Cumber. 

3 

‘The following are some of the resolutions 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
Protestant clergy of the diocese of Lime. 
rick :— 

Resolved—It is our conviction that we 
are supported by the great majority of that 
portion of his Majesty’ s subjects who 
possess the education, rank, and property 
of this country, and that we duly appre. 
ciate the expression of that feeling so 
powerfully and unequivocally exhibited in 
the resolutions passed by the great Protes. 
tant meeting lately held in Dublin, and 
we pledge ourselves to the approbation of 
the principles therein embodied, and to 
promote them by every means in our 
power.—That in the present crisis we feel 
it to be our bounden duty to call upon 
the laity as well as the clergy, to come 
forward and disprov e any misrepresentation 
of their sentiments, by publicly expressing 
to the King and both Houses of the Im- 
perial P arliament, their anxiety to preserve 
the United Church of England and Ireland, 
unimpaired in its essential character and 
constitution. —That we pledge ourselves to 
act henceforward as a body under the best 
attainable advice, in all matters connected 
with the well being of our church, not 
only with regard to its property, but also 
its general interests ; sand that the Com- 
mittee before appointed to receive petitions, 
be considered permanently established to 
refer to.—Standard. 





NEW 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Paraphrase Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans, i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Howel’s Sermons. Vol. II. 8vo. Second Edi- 
tion, 12s. 

Rev. Joseph Jones on Human Responsibility. 
Svo. los. 6d. 

Rev. Robert Anderson's Exposition of the Ro- 
mans. Second Edition, Il2mo. 7s. 

Sacred Classics. Vol. IX. (Watt's Lyric Poems, 
with Life by Dr. Southey. 3s. 6d. 

A Short Exposition of the Creed. By J. Wood- 
ward. I2mo, 5s. 

British Pulpit. Vol.1. S8vo. &s. 

Jones's Ecclesiastical History. Vol. Il. las. 

Abbott's Child at Home, Ismo. 2s. 6d. 

Abbott's Corner-stone, with Preface by Dr. Pye 
Smith. 12mo. 5s. 


Christ our Example. Third Edition. 12mo. ‘s. 
Sunday School Teacher's Guide. By the Rev. 
J. A. James. Is. 6d. 
Hansard's Index to Debates, Royal Svo. Part I! 
9/. 9s. 
Memoirs of Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Hannah More. Four Vols., post 8vo. 36s. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. LVIII. 
Europe, Vol. IV.) 6s. 

History of England. Vol. VIII. 5s. 

Library of Useful Knowledge; Farmers’ Series. 
(Cattle, complete.) 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Geognocy of the Island of St. Helena. By 
Robert F. Seale. 2/. 2s. 
Tacitus, from the Text of Brotier, with his Exp!a- 
natory Notes, as edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. 
translated into English. Three vols. royal 

I2zmo. i, 48. 








to 





NEW BOOKS—FUNDs. AT 


An Essay on the Archalology of Popular English 
Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, By T. B. Ker, 
Esq. 8vo. 78. 

The Naval Officer’s Guide for Preparing Ships 
for Sea. By Charles Martelli, of H.M.S. Do- 
negal. Svo. 9S. 

A Review of the Chandos Peerage Case. By G. 
F. Beltz, Esq. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

The Angler in Ireland, Two vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Guide &4 Londres. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Ram's Science of Legal Judgment. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Panorama of Rome, and its Environs. Plain, 
i/. 11s. 6d. 

The Village. By the Rev. John East. Second 
Edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Everett's Panoramaof Manchester. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Dr. Lang's View of the Origin and Migrations of 
the Polynesian Nation. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Every Family's Domestic Medicine Book. 18mo. 
1s, fid. 

The Nervous System ; being Vol. I. of an Ori- 
ginal System of Physiology. By A. Walker. 
RVO, Is. 

Allan's Manual of Mineralogy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rage's Deity. A Poem. 12mo. 8s, 

Concise Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures. 
ismo, 4s. 6d. 

Notitiw Luda, or Notices of Louth. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Fal\of Man and his Redemption ; a Sermon me- 
ditated in blank verse, with Scripture Proofs, 
and many Religious &c. Poems. 12mo. 4s.6d. 

Two Lectures on Taste, By James Carter. 12mo, 
3s. Od. 

The ** Book of Manners,” the Parent's best 
Friend ; forming Part V. of Kidd's Miniature 
Library. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Civil Engineer. Part II. By Charles John 
Blunt and M. Stephenson. 17. Is. 

Browning's Political and Domestic Condition of 
Great Britain. 8vo. 16s. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus. By Alex. 
Bronikowski. 3 vols, 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 

The Natural Influence of Speech in Raising Man 
above the Brute Creation. 12mo. 5s. 

A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Mo. 
ree By Rev. Charles Gutzlaff. 2 vols. 8vo. 
l/. 8S. 

rhree Voyages along the Coast of China. By 
the same Anthor. Second Edition. 8s. , 

Spun, Yesterday and To-day. By the Author 

of Portugal,” &e. l2mo. 5s. 

rruman on Natural and Moral Impotency. By 
H. Rogers. Foolkcap, 3s. 

Researches in Zoology. By John Blackwall. 
SVO, 123, 

\mendment of the Poor Laws. By J. F. Arch- 
bold, Esq. Imo, 5s, 

Hiom’s Lays and Legends of various Nations, 
With Etchings. Vol. 1. (Germany.) fe. 7s. 6d. 


PRICES OF THE 


Two Old Men's Tales. Second Edition. Two 


vols, Svo, 1/7, 18, 

Le Tresor de |'Ecolier Frangais. Fourteenth 
EFdit'on. 3s. 6d. 

A Key toditto. 3s. Gd. 

Sherwood's Stories on the Church Catechism. 
Seventeenth Edition. I2mo. 5s. 

Select Essays. By the late Rev. W. M‘Ewan. 
Eighth Edition. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 

Slade’s Prayers for the Sick. 12mo. Third 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Poems for Young Children, By the Author of 
** Castalian Horns.”’ 1I8mo,. Is. 

Praise and Blame. By C. Williams. One vol, 
Smo, 3s. 6d. 

Manly Picty in its Realization. By Robert Phi. 
lips. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

Village Walks; a series of Sketches from Life. 
Second Edition, I8mo, 2s. 

Edwin and Alicia; or, the Infant Martyrs. By 
Miss S. Sherwood. I8mo, 2s. 

A Treatise on Acrostation, with Plates. By 
Thomas Walker. Second Edition. 1s. 

The Two Shepherds ; or, the Power of Religion 
in Hlumble Life. 1s. 64. 

Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congre- 
gational Denomination. Second Edit. I2mo. 
Os. Od, 

The Book of Family Worship. By the Author 
of ** The Sacred Harp.” 2s. 64, 

Graham's Test of Truth. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

Bridge’s Life of Graham, 1l2mo, 4th edit. 7s. 

Abbott's Fireside Piety. Js. 


IN THE PRESS, 


Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing a second volume 
of his Sacred History of the World, which will 
be published about Christmas. 

A new volume of Poems by Mr. Wordsworth. 

The forthcoming volume of Heath's Picturesque 
Annual will illustrate the Tales, Romances, 
and Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, from 
drawings by George Cattermole, Esq. 

Mr. Klauer Klattowsky has the following works 
in the press:—The German Prose Reader, 
No. |. containing ‘* Undine.”—The German 
Dramatic Reader, No. I., containing Kotze- 
bue’s comedy, ** Die deutschen Kleinstadter.”” 
—The German Dramatic Reader, No. Il , eon. 
taining Werner's Tragedy, ‘‘ Der 24ste Fe- 
bruar.”’—The German Poetic Reader, No. 1., 
containing ‘‘ Lyricks.”” With Explanatory 
Notes, and a translation of the most difficult 
words and phrases. 

The History of Evesham. By George May. 

A New Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. T. 

Arnold, D.D. 

The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary An- 

nual. Edited by the Rev. William Ellis, 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 


Al the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


Price. Div. Price. | Di, 
Grand Junction Canal Co. J 245 | 12 Liverpool and Manch, Railway) 19s rT) 
tirmingham do........... secnonsil 242 10! 12.10 London & Birming. do. g Ms pd. 14.15 
Kennet and Avon do. ......... 21.10; 1 (Grand Junction, do... ¢ 20 #4 20.15 
Leicester & Northampton do...) 80 4 London Dock Ca. .......cccce00.| 24.10) 9.5 
Loughberough do. ..............., 16.50 140) |St. Katharine’s eat 67.10) 2.10 
i earners pékeeedinns 615 | 382. | Atlas Assurance Company...... Hb | 10 
SUIT WE: * cai ciceciecuenccanste RFACTOR HRS GG... ccccccccscccsdavccnccsce] FOU | 7 
Statlord and Worcester do...... 680 GB. IGUATUIR GO. .occcccecccccsesecses| OID | 
Trent and Mersey do............ gg 22 8 freee eee 
Warwick & Birmingham do...) 280 15 'King’s College aeseeens saeaaas bo | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“BR. B.” must excuse the Editor for not quite agreeing with him. If the public news. 
papen mention that bodies of parishioners have offered tributes of respect to Clergy, the 
(Clergy are not to be blamed, nor is there any reason why such accounts should be sup pre ssedle 
“BR. BL” asks what would be thought of members of other profe ssions who allowed t! 

things to be noticed. Surely, if a physician, surgeon, barrister, or attorney, received a sie 
of plate, as a token of gra ititude and of esteem, from patients or chents, an id this was publicly 
presented, a notice of the fact would be in every paper, without the slightest reflexion on the ' 


parties, ‘That occasionally a vain or pushing man may try to bring himself into notice by 4 
promoting indirectly the otter of a deans to himself may he true; but it is only the ord i- 
nary lot of human things, that evil or contemptible persons pervert what in itself is hig 
ee 

“W.”’ would do a great service by giving some biog craph ical sketches of our great divine 
hut there would be obvious objections to a sketch which, in the facts, is simply an abridgment 
of a bie rae vhhy by a living author. 

*M.N.’s” Letter will be given in the next Number. His kind offer, as to the Lists of the 
Ordinations: at York, is thankfully accepted. 

Communications from Lochiel will always be quae 

The Editor is sorry to ditler from his excellent friend, “ R. B.” and a “ Warwickshir 
rate,’ who com bine | in recommending the Clergy to. xpl ‘in “a new Poor Law Act ind 
to the x ople, inchurch. He is sorry, but not s sUrpris “1, to hear that it is misunderstood. But 
all which the Clergy can do on this point is, in their prit ‘ate intercourse with the people, to 
explain it, as incidental matter be conversation, and recommend obedicnee to it. "The public 
teacher must convey pri Use ¢ - blame on the point on w! ich he is Spe ikins rr: vet pubhiely to 
blame a Law (and there is certainly much in this which few Clergy will approve) would be 
very disagreeable. 

“'T. S.’s"” Notes on Antiquities will be used in the next Number, as will “R. Fes 
Letter. 

“Sk Re's” kindness ought to have been noticed before; but every month it has been 
hoped that other papers would have been sent, and that a general acknowledgement might 
have been made. ‘The whole clerical charities of the county of Suffolk had been sent betore 
and printed in the first general list. 

A letter on the ‘* Marriages of unbaptized Persons” has been received, and will be insert 
in the neat Number. : 
* Orthodox,” “G.,” “ A. B.,”’ “Moses,” “ H—n,” and the papers on “ Confirmation, 

from Lincoln, are received. 

‘* R.M., B.D.’s” letter is in type, and shall be used in next Number. 

The letter repecting ‘Mr. Wesley’ s feeling to the Church” will be given in the next 
Number. There was no room for it inthis. If the gentleman who wrote it is not satisfied, 
it is requested that he wall do whatever he pleases. Threats, or rather hints conveying . 


threats, are not necessary, and will never produce anv effect. 
The volume of * Sacred Classics” cont unin Isaac Watts’s Sacred Lyrics has a most in- 


{ 
teresting I lie OF t] at exce lle ‘nt min mn by Mr. Sol t} ( V. 1) ere is just published a very cheap and 


pretty edition of C,eorg » Herbert's Poems ’ lh, \ Mr. W ashbourne. 





